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Introduction 


Some twenty years ago Jiirgen Habermas introduced his idea of a 
critical social theory that would be empirical and scientific with- 
out being reducible to empirical-analytic science, philosophical in 
the sense of critique but not of presuppositionless “‘first philos- 
ophy,” historical without being historicist, and practical in the 
sense of being oriented to an emancipatory political practice but 
not to technological-administrative control. Although these gen- 
eral features are still recognizable in his mature views on critical 
theory, the original conception has undergone considerable de- 
velopment. The essays translated in this volume provide an over- 
view of the theoretical program that has emerged. Before sketch- 
ing its main lines it might be well, by way of introduction, to 
review briefly Habermas’ earlier discussions of social theory; for 
in these a number of important ideas that have since receded into 
the background or altogether disappeared from view are still 
clearly visible. 


I 


A recurring theme of Habermas’ writings in the late fifties and 
early sixties was that critique must somehow be located ‘‘between 
philosophy and science.’ In his account of the transition from 
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the classical doctrine of politics to modern political science, 
Habermas noted a decisive shift in the conceptions of theory and 
practice and their interrelation.* For Aristotle politics was con- 
tinuous with ethics, the doctrine of the good and just life. As 
such it referred to the sphere of human action, praxis, and was 
directed to achieving and maintaining an order of virtuous con- 
duct among the citizens of the polzs. The practical intention of 
politics, as well as the nature of its subject matter, determined 
Its cognitive status: Politics could not assume the form of a 
rigorous science, of epzsteme but had to rest content with estab- 
lishing rules of a more-or-less and in-most-cases character. The 
capacity thereby cultivated, and the keystone of the virtuous 
character, was phronesis, a prudent understanding of variable 
situations with a view to what was to be done. 

With the rise of modern science the classical conception of 
politics was drastically altered. Theory came to mean the logically 
integrated systems of quantitatively expressed, lawlike statements 
characteristic of the most advanced sciences. Given a description 
of the relevant initial conditions, such theories could be used 
(within certain limits) to predict future states of a system; pro- 
viding the relevant factors were manipulable, they could also be 
used to produce desired states of affairs. Adopting this ideal of 
knowledge for politics, Hobbes early outlined a program that 
took human behavior as the material for a science of man, society, 
and the state. On the basis of a correct understanding of the laws 
of human nature it would be possible to establish once and for 
all the conditions for a proper ordering of human life. The 
classical instruction in leading a good and just life, the formation 
of virtuous character, and the cultivation of practical prudence 
would be replaced by the application of a scientifically grounded 
social theory, by the production of the conditions that would lead 
to the desired behavior according to the laws of nature. In this 
way the sphere of the practical was absorbed into the sphere of 
the technical; the practical problem of the virtuous life of the 
citizens of the polzs was transformed into the technical-adminis- 
trative problem of regulating social intercourse so as to ensure the 
order and well-being of the citizens of the state. 

In Habermas’ view the principal loss incurred in this transition 
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was the replacement of a direct access to practice with a purely 
technological understanding of the theory-practice relationship; 
the principal gain was the introduction of scientific rigor into the 
study of society. Accordingly, the outstanding task for a post- 
positivist methodology of social inquiry was somehow to com- 
bine philosophical and practical moments with the methodological 
rigor, which was “the irreversible achievement of modern sci- 
ence.” * Of course, the type of practical philosophy Habermas 
himself had in mind was not the classical Greek but.that which 
developed in the movement of German thought from Kant 
through Marx; and the type of combination he envisaged was 
summed up in the phrase: ‘empirical philosophy of history with 
a practical (political) intent.” 

The presence of the term philosophy in this characterization of 
critical theory did not signal a basic disagreement with Marx’s 
dictum that the demands and results of philosophy could be 
preserved only through “‘the negation of previous philosophy, of 
philosophy as philosophy.”” Habermas was not using the term 
in its traditional sense as a presuppositionless mode of thought 
that provided its own foundations. With Marx he regarded 
philosophy as belonging to the world on which it reflected and 
as having to return to it; the ideals inherent in philosophy—truth 
and reason, freedom and justice—could not be realized by thought 
itself. The philosophy of history, in particular, was marred by a 
failure to realize this. Pretending to a contemplative view of the 
whole of history, prospective as well as retrospective, it claimed 
to reveal its meaning, often in terms of a necessary progress 
toward some metaphysically guaranteed goal ascribed to God or 
Nature, Reason or Spirit. 

As Habermas interpreted him, the young Marx rejected this 
construction. For him the movement of history was not at all a 
matter of metaphysical necessity; it was contingent in regard to 
both the empirical conditions of change and the practical en- 
gagement of social agents. The meaning of history, its goal, was 
not a subject for metaphysical hypostatization but for practical 
projection; it was a meaning that men, in the knowledge of ob- 
jective conditions, could seek to give it with will and conscious- 
ness. The exaggerated epistemic claims of the traditional philos- 
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ophy of history derived in part from ignoring the essentially 
practical nature of its prospective dimension. The projected future 
(which conferred meaning on the past) was not a product of 
contemplation or of scientific prediction but of a situationally 
engaged practical reason. 


The meaning of the actual historical process is revealed to the extent 
that we grasp a meaning, derived from “‘practical reason,” of what 
should be and what should be otherwise ... and theoretically examine 
the presuppositions of its practical realization... We must interpret 
the actual course and the social forces of the present from the point 
of view of the realization of that meaning.® 


Thus Habermas already found in the young Marx many of the 
necessary correctives to the excesses of traditional philosophy. 
But Marx, in his desire to distinguish himself from the ‘“‘merely 
philosophic” critique of the left Hegelians, subsequently ascribed 
to his own views the features of a strictly empirical theory of 
society; and later, in the hands of his “‘‘orthodox’’ followers, 
Marxism seemed to provide a purely theoretical guarantee of the 
outcome of history; the importance of critical self-reflection and 
enlightened political practice receded behind the solid, objective 
necessity Of inexorable laws of history. The spectacle of this 
retrogression was one of the motivatiiig factors behind the Frank- 
furt School’s renewal of the philosophical dimension of Marxism; 
and it was behind Habermas’ concern to demarcate critical social 
theory from strictly empirical-analytic science as clearly as Marx 
had from philosophy—to locate it “between philosophy and 
science. 

While the essays of the late fifties and early sixties introduced 
the idea of comprehending society as a historically developing 
whole for the sake of enlightening practical consciousness, build- 
ing a collective political will, and rationally guiding practice, 
they provided as yet no detailed articulation of the logic, method- 
ology, or structure of this type of theory. The first attempts to 
do so appeared in the later sixties, principally in Zur Logik der 
Soztalwissenschaften (1967) and Knowledge and Human Inter- 
ests (1968).® Although these studies were still labelled “‘pro- 
paedeutic’”’ by Habermas, they did contain extended discussions 
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of the methodological issues surrounding social inquiry in general 
and critical theory in particular. One of his principal targets in 
both books was the neopositivist thesis of the unity of scientific 
method, the thesis, in particular, that the logic of scientific inquiry 
in the human sciences is basically the same as that in the natural 
sciences. In Zur Logik der Sozialwissenschaften the main line of 
attack runs through a consideration of the nature and role of 
Verstehen, or interpretive understanding, in social inquiry. Ex- 
aming various verstehenden approaches to society—neo-Kantian 
and Weberian, social interactionist, phenomenological and ethno- 
methodological, linguistic and hermeneutic—-Habermas argues 
that access to a symbolically structured object domain calls for 
procedures that are logically distinct from those developed in the 
natural sciences, procedures designed to grasp the “‘meaning”’ 
that is constitutive of social reality. Social action depends on the 
agent’s “definition of the situation,’ and this ts not solely a matter 
of subjective motivations. The meanings to which social action 1s 
oriented are primarily intersubjective meanings constitutive of 
the sociocultural matrix in which individuals find themselves and 
act: inherited values and world views, institutionalized roles and 
social norms, and so on. Any methodology that systematically 
neglects the interpretive schemata through which social action 1s 
itself mediated, that pursues the tasks of concept and theory 
formation in abstraction from the prior categorical formation of 
social reality, is doomed to failure. Sociological concepts are, in 
Alfred Schutz’s words, ‘second-level constructs’; the “‘first-level 
constructs’ are those through which social actors have already 
prestructured the social world prior to its scientific investigation. 
Understanding the latter is a necessary point of departure for 
constructing the former. 

While arguing this point Habermas was careful, at the same 
time, to distance himself from the view that interpretive under- 
standing could be the sole methodological basis of social inquiry. 
In his lengthy discussion of Gadamer’s philosophical hermenutics, 
which he took to be the most developed form of this view, he 
pointed out different aspects of social reality that called for modes 
of inquiry going beyond the merely interpretive.’ For one thing, 
the reduction of social research to the explication of meaning 
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rests on an unwarranted sublimation of social processes entirely 
into subjectively intended and/or culturally transmitted mean- 
ings. If, however, these meanings are viewed in relation to the 
social, political, and economic conditions of life, it becomes evi- 
dent that they can conceal and distort as well as reveal and express 
these conditions. Thus an adequate social methodology would 
have to integrate interpretive understanding with critique of 
ideology. Of course, this requires a system of reference that goes 
beyond subjective intentions and cultural tradition, one that sys- 
tematically takes into account the objective framework of social 
action and the empirical conditions under which traditions his- 
torically change. Developments in the economic and _ political 
spheres, for example, can overturn accepted patterns of interpre- 
tation. And such developments are not as a rule simply the results 
of new ways of looking at things; rather they themselves bring 
about a restructuring of world views. Thus an adequate social 
methodology would have to integrate interpretive understanding 
and critique of ideology with an historically oriented analysis of 
social systems. 

To specify desiderata in this way is obviously only a first step 
on the way to a fully developed critical social theory. In both 
Zur Logik der Sozialwissenschaften and Knowledge and Human 
Interests Habermas did go on to offer a number of suggestions 
on the direction in which further steps might lead. In the latter 
work, he used Freudian psychoanalysis as a ‘tangible example”’ 
of critical theory in order to derive from its analysis a number of 
general methodological clues.? Interpreting Freud’s work as a 
theory of systematically distorted communication, he pointed out 
the ways in which it went beyond a purely verstehenden explica- 
tion of meaning. In contrast to normal hermeneutics, psycho- 
analytic interpretation deals with “‘texts’’ that both express and 
conceal their ‘‘author’s”’ self-deceptions. The “depth hermeneu- 
tics” that Freud developed to deal with this “internal foreign 
territory’’ relies on theoretical assumptions that are only partly 
explicit in his own work. Their full and consistent development 
would require a general theory of normal (undistorted) com- 
munication, a developmental account of the acquisition of the 
competence to communicate, as well as an account of the condi- 
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tions under which systematic distortions in communication arise. 
It is on this last point that Freud has most to offer; he provides 
us with a general interpretation of early-childhood patterns of 
interaction, coordinated with a phase-specific model of personal- 
ity formation. This “general interpretation’ or “interpretative 
schema’ has the form of a “systematically generalized history’’ of 
psychodynamic development. Its methodological peculiarities pro- 
vide clues as to what is distinctive about critical theory. For one 
thing, the application of such an interpretive schema has an 1n- 
expungible hermeneutic component. Its concepts are schematic 
or type concepts that have to be translated into individuated situ- 
ations; It 1s applied in constructing histories in which subjects 
can recognize themselves and their world. In contrast to ordinary 
philological hermeneutics, however, this reconstruction of individ- 
ual life histories requires a peculiar combination of interpretive 
understanding and causal explanation. “We cannot ‘understand’ 
the ‘what’—the semantic content of the systematically distorted 
expression—without at the same time ‘explaining’ the ‘why’ — 
the origin of the systematic distortion itself.” ° The explanatory 
hypotheses refer not to the ‘‘causality of nature’ but, so to speak, 
to the ‘‘causality of fate,’’ that is, to the workings of repressed 
motives and other “symbolic contents.’’ The postulated causal 
connections do not represent an invariance of natural laws but 
an invariance of life history that operates through “the symbolic 
means of the mind” and can thus be analytically dissolved. 
Other methodological peculiarities of Freud’s general theory of 
psychodynamic development concern the type of corroboration 
appropriate to a systematically generalized history of this type. 
The assumptions it contains—about interaction patterns between 
the child and primary reference persons, about corresponding 
conflicts and forms of coping with conflict, about the personality 
structures that result, and so on—serve as a ‘narrative foil’ for 
the reconstruction of individual life histories. They are developed 
as the result of numerous and repeated clinical experiences and 
are correspondingly subject to empirical corroboration. But this 
corroboration is of a distinctive sort; the physician’ S attempt to 
combine the fragmentary information obtatned in the analytic 
dialogue and to offer a hypothetical reconstruction of the patient's 
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life history essentially anticipates the latter's own reflective ap- 
propriation of this story. The corroboration of a general interpre- 
tation thus ultimately relies on the successful continuation of 
processes of self-formation: ‘‘only the context of the self-forma- 
tive process as a whole has confirming and falsifying power.’ *° 

The relevance of this notion of a ‘‘systematically” or ‘‘theoret- 
ically generalized history’’ for the critical theory of soczety was 
suggested in Habermas’ discussion of Parsons in Zur Logrk der 
Sozialwissenschaften..* Structural-functionalism interested him 
aS an attempt to integrate action-theoretic and systems-theoretic 
perspectives. Parsons does not ignore the meaningfulness of social 
action; but he does not limit its significance to what is intended 
by social agents or articulated in the cultural tradition. The social 
system is conceived as a functional complex of institutions within 
which cultural patterns or values are made binding for action, 
that is, are incorporated into binding social norms and institu- 
tionalized values. In this framework it 1s possible to investigate 
empirical connections between social norms that go beyond the 
subjective intentions of those acting under the norms. The sig- 
nificance of the objective connections within the system of social 
roles is latent; to grasp it we must discover the functions that 
specific elements fulfill for the self-maintenance of the social 
system. 

Habermas’ criticisms of this approach centered around its sub- 
ordination of the hermeneutic and critical moments of social 
inquiry to the requirements of empirical-analytic science. Parsons 
short-circuits the hermeneutic dimension by, for example, adopt- 
ing the simplifying assumption of a universal value schema; all 
value systems are constructed from the same set of basic value 
Orientations (pattern variables) fundamental to all social action. 
But both the universality and the completeness of his table of 
categories can be questioned; upon closer analysis it becomes 
evident that the four pairs of alternative value orientations are 
tailored to an analysis of one historical process, the transforma- 
tion from traditional to modern society. There is a preunder- 
standing of the historical situation incorporated into the very 
formulation of these basic concepts. If the historically situated 
character of functional analysis ts to be taken into account, the 
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problems and methods of historical-hermeneutic reflection become 
unavoidable. 

The critical dimension of social inquiry is also cut short in 
structural-functional analysis, for it does not permit a systematic 
separation of the utopian, purposive-rational, and ideological con- 
tents of value systems. According to Parsons, cultural values are 
made binding for social action in institutions; the latter integrate 
‘‘value orientations’ and ‘“‘motivational forces,’ thus securing the 
normative validity of social roles. Habermas found this construc- 
tion overly harmonistic. 


In the framework of action theory, motives for action are harmonized 
with institutional values, that is, with the intersubjectively valid mean- 
ing of normatively binding behavioral expectations. Nonintegrated mo- 
tive forces that find no licensed opportunity for satisfaction in the role 
system are not analytically grasped. We may assume, however, that 
these repressed needs, which are not absorbed into social roles, trans- 
formed into motivations, and sanctioned, nevertheless have their inter- 
pretations. Either these interpretations ‘‘overshoot”’ the existing order 
and, as utopian anticipations, signify a not-yet-successful group iden- 
tity; or, transformed into ideologies, they serve projective substitute 
gratification as well as the justification of repressing authorities ... In 
relation to such criteria, a state of equilibrium would be determined 
according to whether the system of domination in a society realized 
the utopian elements and dissolved the ideological contents to the ex- 
tent that the level of productive forces and technical progress made 
objectively possible. Of course, society can then no longer be conceived 
as a system of self-preservation ... Rather, the meaning, in relation to 
which the functionality of social processes is measured, is now linked 
to the idea of a communication free from domination.1” 


As these last lines indicate, the incorporation of historico- 
hermeneutic and critical moments into the analysis of social sys- 
tems bursts the functionalist framework, at least insofar as the 
latter is understood on the model of biology. The validity of 
functional analysis presupposes (among other things) that it is 
possible to specify empirically the boundaries of the system in 
question, the goal state the system tends to achieve and maintain, 
the functional requirements for self-maintenance, and the alter- 
native processes through which they can be met. This is the case 
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above all in biology; an organism is easily demarcated from its 
environment and the state in which it maintains itself can be 
characterized in terms of necessary processes with specifiable 
tolerances. The same cannot be said for social systems. In the 
course of history not only the elements but the boundaries and 
the goal states of societies undergo change; consequently, their 
identity becomes blurred. A given modification might be regarded 
either as a learning process and regeneration of the original sys- 
tem or a process of dissolution and transformation into a new 
system. There is apparently no way to determine which descrip- 
tion is correct independently of the interpretations of members of 
the system.** 

Habermas concluded that if social systems analysis incorporated 
the historico-hermeneutic and critical dimensions as suggested, it 
could no longer be understood as a form of strictly empirical- 
analytic science; it would have to be transformed into a histor- 
ically oriented theory of society with a practical intent. The form 
such a theory would take was that of a “theoretically generalized 
history” or “general interpretation’’ which reflectively grasped the 
formative process of society as a whole, reconstructing the con- 
temporary situation with a view not only to its past but to its 
anticipated future. It would be a critical theory of society. 


I 


On Habermas’ own account the methodological views advanced 
in Zur Logik der Soztalwissenschaften and Knowledge and Hu- 
man Interests do not represent a final statement of his idea of a 
critical social theory.** He sees them rather as guideposts on his 
way to formulating a systematic conception; this latter task has 
been the focus of his work for the past decade. The essays col- 
lected in this volume provide an overview of the results. As 
Habermas repeatedly reminds us, they are not ‘results’ in the 
sense of “finished products’; his conception of critical theory is 
presented rather as a ‘‘research program.’’ While he is concerned 
to argue its validity, he is aware of its hypothetical status, aware 
that a program of this magnitude requires considerable develop- 
ment before its fruitfulness—theoretical and practical—can be 
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adequately judged. Nevertheless, its main outlines have taken on 
a definite shape in recent years. It might best be described as a 
three-tiered research program. The ground level consists of a 
general theory of communication—as Habermas calls it, a uni- 
versal pragmatics—at the next level this theory serves as the 
foundation for a general theory of socialization in the form of a 
theory of the acquisition of communicative competence; finally, 
at the highest level, which builds on those below it, Habermas 
sketches a theory of social evolution which he views as a recon- 
struction of historical materialism. In the remainder of this in- 
troduction, I shall make a few general remarks about each of 
these subprograms and about Habermas’ application of the ideas 
developed in them to the analysis of contemporary society. 


1. As mentioned above, one of the conclusions of Habermas’ 
examination of psychoanalysis was that, as a theory and therapy 
of systematically distorted communication, it necessarily presup- 
posed a general theory of (nondistorted) communication. This 
is only a particular instance of a more general conclusion he had 
reached earlier: that the normative-theoretical foundations of 
critical theory would have to be sought in that distinctive and 
pervasive medium of life at the human level, viz. language. In 
his inaugural lecture of June 1965 at Frankfurt University, he 
had declared: “What raises us out of nature is the only thing 
whose nature we can know: language. Through its structure 
autonomy and responsibility are posited for us. Our first sentence 
expresses unequivocally the intention of universal and uncon- 
strained consensus. Autonomy and responsibility together (Mzand- 
igkeit) comprise the only idea we possess a priori in the sense 
of the philosophical tradition.” 1° Of course at that time this was 
little more than a declaration—that the normative-theoretical 
foundations of critical theory were badly in need of renewal, that 
neither dialectical materialism nor a retreat to pure philosophy 
was adequate to this task, that earlier attempts by the members 
of the Frankfurt School to articulate and ground a conception of 
rationality that essentially transcended the narrow confines of 
“instrumental” thought had not in the end succeeded, and that 
the solution was to be found in a theory of language. 
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It is only with the formulation of the basic ideas of his com- 
munication theory that this declaration has assumed the more 
definite form of a research program. The first essay translated 
(and somewhat revised) for this volume, “What is Universal 
Pragmatics?,”’ provides the best available statement of the strategy 
and structure of that program.'® The central idea 1s introduced by 
way of contrast to the usual restriction of rational reconstruction 
to the syntactic and semantic features of language in abstraction 
from its pragmatic dimension, which is normally brought in sub- 
sequently as a domain for empirical (rather than logical or purely 
linguistic) analysis. The idea of a universal pragmatics rests on 
the contention that not only phonetic, syntactic, and semantic 
features of sentences, but also certain pragmatic features of 
utterances, not only language but speech, not only linguistic com- 
petence but communicative competence, admit of rational recon- 
struction in universal terms. Habermas is arguing then ‘‘that 
communicative competence has as universal a core as linguistic 
competence. A general theory of speech action would thus de- 
scribe that fundamental system of rules that adult subjects master 
to the extent that they can fulfill the conditions for a happy em- 
ployment of sentences in utterances, no matter to which individual 
languages the sentences may belong and in which accidental con- 
texts the utterances may be embedded.”’ The competence of the 
ideal speaker must be regarded as including not only the ability 
to produce and understand grammatical sentences but also the 
ability to establish and understand those modes of communica- 
tion and connections with the external world through which 
speech becomes possible. Pragmatic rules for situating sentences 
in speech actions concern the relations to reality that accrue to a 
grammatically well-formed sentence in being uttered. The act of 
utterance situates the sentence in relation to external reality 
(“‘the” world of objects and events about which one can make 
true or false statements), to internal reality (the speaker's “own” 
world of intentional experiences that can be expressed truthfully/ 
sincerely or untruthfully/insincerely), and to the normative real- 
ity of society (“‘our’’ social life-world of shared values and norms, 
roles and rules, that an act can fit or fail to fit, and that are them- 
selves either right—legitimate, justifiable—or wrong). Regarded 
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from this pragmatic point of view, it becomes clear that speech 
necessarily (even if often only implicitly) involves the raising, 
recognizing, and redeeming of “validity claims.” In addition to 
the (implicit) claim that what he utters is comprehensible, the 
speaker also claims that what he states 1s true (or if no statement 
is made, that the existential presuppositions of his utterance’s 
propositional content are fulfilled); that his manifest expression 
of intentions is truthful or sincere; and that his utterance (his 
speech act) is itself right or appropriate in relation to a recog- 
nized normative context (or that the normative context it fits 1s 
itself legitimate). The claims to truth, truthfulness, and rightness 
place the speaker’s utterance in relation to extralinguistic orders 
of reality; the universal-pragmatic infrastructure of speech con- 
sists of general rules for arranging the elements of speech situ- 
ations within a coordinate system formed by ‘‘the’’ external world, 
one’s “own” internal world, and ‘‘our’’ shared social life-world. 
It is obvious that a fully developed universal pragmatics would 
provide a unifying framework for a variety of theoretical endeavors 
usually assigned to disparate and only occasionally related dis- 
ciplines—from the theory of knowledge to the theory of social 
action. 


2. It was a characteristic tenet of the early Frankfurt School 
that basic psychological concepts had to be integrated with basic 
socioeconomic concepts because the perspectives of an autonomous 
ego and an emancipated society were essentially interdependent. 
In this way, critical theory was linked to a concept of the autono- 
mous self that was, on the one hand, inherited from German 
Idealism but was, on the other hand, detached from idealist pre- 
suppositions in the framework of psychoanalysis. Habermas too 
starts from the interdependence of personality structures and 
social structures, of forms of identity and forms of social inte- 
gration; but the socio-psychological framework he deploys in- 
volves much more than a readaptation of psychoanalysis. It is an 
integrated model of ego (or self-) development that draws on 
developmental studies in a number of areas, ranging from psycho- 
linguistics and cognitive psychology (including studies of moral 
consciousness) to social interactionism and psychoanalysis (1n- 
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cluding analytic ego psychology) .** The task, as he sees it, is to 
work out a unified framework in which the different dimensions 
of human development are not only analytically distinguished 
but in which their interconnections are also systematically taken 
into account. Beyond this, the empirical mechanisms and boundary 
conditions of development have to be specified. This is clearly 
an immense task, and Habermas 1s still in the process of working 
out an adequate research program. The general (and tentative ) 
outlines of his approach are nevertheless clear. He adopts a 
competence-development approach to the foundations of social 
action theory; the basic task here is the rational reconstruction 
of universal, “‘species-wide,’’ competences and the demonstration 
that each of them ts acquired in an irreversible series of distinct 
and increasingly complex stages that can be hierarchically ordered 
in a developmental logic. The dimensions in which he pursues 
this task correspond to the universal-pragmatic classification of 
validity claims, that is, to the four basic dimensions in which 
communication can succeed or fail: comprehensibility, truth, 
rightness, and truthfulness. Each of these specifies not only an 
aspect of rationality, but a “‘region”’ of reality—language, external 
nature, society, internal nature—in relation to which the subject 
can become increasingly autonomous. Thus ontogenesis may be 
construed as an interdependent process of linguistic, cognitive, 
interactive, and ego (or self-) development. 

Only the first three of these can be regarded as particular lines 
of development; the ontogenesis of the ego is not a development 
separable from the others but a process that runs complementary 
to them: the ego develops in and through the integration of “‘1n- 
ternal nature’ into the structures of language, thought, and ac- 
tion. Of course, the acquisition of universal competences represents 
only one, the structural, side of identity formation; the other side 
is affect and motive formation. Unless the subject is able to in- 
terpret his needs adequately in these structures, development may 
be pathologically deformed. Thus a general theory of ego devel- 
opment would have to integrate an account of the interdependent 
development of cognitive, linguistic, and interactive development 
with an account of affective and motivational development. 

The second essay translated for this volume, ‘‘Moral Develop- 
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ment and Ego Identity,’ focuses on one strand of this complex: 
the development of moral consciousness. Using Kohlberg’s hier- 
archical schema for the ability to make moral judgments, Haber- 
mas places it in a larger action-theoretic framework by coordi- 
nating the stages of this ability with stages in the development of 
interactive competence: “I shall proceed on the assumption that 
‘moral consciousness’ signifies the ability to make use of inter- 
active competence for consciously dealing with morally relevant 
conflicts.”” He then goes on (in part IV of the essay) to consider 
the motivational (as distinguished from the structural or “‘cog- 
nitive’) side of moral consciousness, that 1s, the psychodynamics 
of developmental processes (formation of superego, defense 
mechanisms). This perspective makes it possible to comprehend 
the frequent discrepancies between moral judgment and moral 
action. The essay as a whole provides an example of how new 
perspectives are opened by viewing the separate domains of de- 
velopmental studies in an integrated framework with both struc- 
tural and affective-motivational aspects. 


3. The third and fourth essays delineate the properly socio- 
logical level of Habermas’ program: the theory of social evolu- 
tion. He understands this as a reconstruction of historical ma- 
terialism, which turns on the thesis that developments in the 
sphere of social integration have their own logic: “I am convinced 
that normative structures do not simply follow the path of de- 
velopment of reproductive processes . . . but have an internal his- 
tory.” This is obviously the fruit of his long-standing insistence 
that praxis cannot be reduced to techne, nor rationality to pur- 
posive or instrumental rationality, that rationalization processes 
in the sphere of communicative action or interaction are neither 
identical with nor an immediate consequence of rationalization 
processes in the sphere of productive forces. In working out the 
logic of development of normative structures, Habermas’ strategy 
is to employ structural comparisons with the developmental logic 
worked out for ontogenetic processes in the framework of his 
theory of communicative competence. This is, of course, a new 
version of an old strategy, and there is no lack of historical ex- 
ample for the pitfalls that attend drawing parallels between in- 
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dividual and social development. Habermas is aware of these 
pitfalls but argues that under certain restrictions one can indeed 
find ‘homologous structures of consciousness”’ in the histories of 
the individual and the species. 

In “Historical Materialism and the Development of Normative 
Structures’ he suggests three domains of comparison: rationality 
structures in ego development and in the evolution of world 
views; the development of ego and of group (or collective) 
identities; the development of moral consciousness and the evo- 
lution of moral and religious representations. After sketching 
briefly the homologous patterns he finds in the first two areas, he 
turns in the fourth essay, “Towards a Reconstruction of Historical 
Materialism,’ to a more detailed examination of the development 
of law and morality. The explanatory schema advanced there—a 
combination of action-theoretic (in the competence-development 
sense ) and systems-theoretic motifs—makes it clear that he is not 
proposing to read human history as an internal unfolding of 
Spirit. There is an explicit distinction drawn between the logic 
of development of normative structures and the dynamics of this 
development. The former merely circumscribes the logical sphere 
in which increasingly complex structural formations can take 
shape; whether new structures arise, and if so, when, depends on 
contingent boundary conditions and empirical learning processes. 

The following are the principal elements of the schema: Social] 
evolution is conceived a bidimensional learning process (cogni- 
tive/technical and moral/practical), the stages of which can be 
described structurally and ordered in a developmental logic. The 
emphasis is not on rhe institutionalization of particular contents 
(e.g., values; cf. Parsons), but on the “institutional embodiment 
of structures of rationality,’ which makes learning at new levels 
possible, that is, on learning applied to the structural conditions 
of learning. In one sense it is only socialized individuals who 
learn; but the learning ability of individuals provides a “resource’’ 
that can be drawn upon in the formation of new social structures. 
The results of learning processes find their way into the cultural 
tradition; they comprise a kind of cognitive potential that can be 
drawn upon in social movements when unsolvable system prob- 
lems require a transformation of the basic forms of social inte- 
gration. Whether and how problems arise that overload the 
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structurally limited adaptive capacity of a society, is contingent; 
whether the necessary, but not yet institutionalized, structures of 
rationality (technical and practical) are available, whether social 
movements arise to meet the challenge by drawing on this po- 
tential, whether they succeed in institutionalizing new forms of 
social integration, and whether these institutions can be stabilized, 
are also dependent on contingent circumstances. Nevertheless the 
structural descriptions of the different stages of development can 
be ordered in a developmental logic, that is, in a hierarchical 
sequence of increasingly complex and encompassing forms of 
rationality. 


4. Critical theory does not exhaust itself in the construction 
of a theory of social evolution (the reconstruction of historical 
materialism); its ultimate aim remains an historically oriented 
analysis of contemporary society with a practical intent (a re- 
construction of the critique of capitalist society). By comparison 
to the retrospective explanation of past developments, the projec- 
tive analysis of contemporary society has an immediately practical 
reference. 


Evolutionary statements about contemporary social formations have an 
immediately practical reference insofar as they serve to diagnose devel- 
opmental problems. The restriction to retrospective explanations of 
historical material is dropped in favor of a retrospective projected from 
the perspectives of action; the diagnostician of the present adopts the 
fictive standpoint of an evolutionary explanation of a future past... 
As a rule, Marxist explanations of developed capitalism also share this 
asymmetric position of the theoretician who analyzes developmental 
problems of the contemporary social system with a view to structual 
possibilities that are not yet (and perhaps never will be) institutional- 
ized. It can be seen from this that the application of evolutionary 
theories to the present makes sense only in the framework of a dis- 
cursive formation of the will, that is, in a practical argumentation deal- 
ing with reasons why specific actors in specific situations ought to 
choose specific strategies of action over others.18 


Habermas’ principal contribution to the analysis of contem- 
porary capitalism is to be found in Legztzmation Criszs.'° The last 
essay translated for the present volume, ‘‘Legitimation Problems 
in the Modern State,’’ provides an elaboration on the argument 
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advanced there, some responses to critics, and several important 
conceptual clarifications. The evolution-theoretic background to 
the argument can be seen in the concept of levels of justzficatton— 
formal conditions for the acceptability of different knds of 
grounds or reasons, for the efficacy of different types of legitima- 
tion, for their power to produce consensus and shape motives. 
The crux of the argument is that legitimation problems arise in 
developed capitalist societies as the result of a fundamental con- 
flict built into their very structure, a conflict between the social 
welfare responsibilities of mass democracies and the functional 
conditions of the capitalist economy. The state is forced to deal 
with the dysfunctional side effects of the economic process under 
a number of restrictive conditions—balancing a policy of eco- 
nomic stability against a policy of social reform in a world econ- 
omy that increasingly limits the individual state’s latitude for 
action and without being able effectively to control social integra- 
tion or to ‘plan ideology.’ To the extent that it fails to keep 
these side effects within acceptable bounds, manifestations of 
delegitimation appear—for example, a sharpened struggle over 
distribution, economic instability, the breakdown of reform poli- 
tics, and even the disintegration of motivational patterns essential 
to capitalist society and the spread of dysfunctional patterns. As 
those familiar with the argument of Legitzmation Crisis will 
recall, it is this last level of delegitimation that Habermas re- 
gards as fundamental. If the form of life reflected in such system- 
conforming rewards as money, free time, and security can no 
longer be convincingly legitimated, “the ‘pursuit of happiness’ 
might one day mean something different—for example, not ac- 
cumulating material objects of which one disposes privately, but 
bringing about social relations in which mutuality predominates 
and satisfaction does not mean the triumph of one over the re- 
pressed needs of the other.”’ 


I would like to express my gratitude to the Alexander von 
Humboldt Foundation for a grant in the spring of 1978 that 
enabled me to complete this translation. 

Thomas McCarthy 


Boston University 


1 What Is Universal 


Pragmatics?” 


I 


The task of universal pragmatics is to identify and reconstruct 
universal conditions of possible understanding [Verstandzgung}.* 
In other contexts one also speaks of ‘‘general presuppositions of 
communication,’ but I prefer to speak of general presuppositions 
of communicative action because I take the type of action aimed 
at reaching understanding to be fundamental. Thus I start from 
the assumption (without undertaking to demonstrate it here) 
that other forms of social action—for example, conflict, com- 
petition, strategic action in general—are derivatives of action 
oriented to reaching understanding [verstandigungsorientiert}. 
Furthermore, as language is the specific medium of understand- 
ing at the sociocultural stage of evolution, I want to go a step 
further and single out explicit speech actions from other forms 
of communicative action. I shall ignore nonverbalized actions and 
bodily expressions.? 


The Validity Basis of Speech 


Karl-Otto Apel proposes the following formulation in regard to 
the general presuppositions of consensual speech actions: to 


* T would like to thank E. Tugendhat and G. Grewendorf for their helpful criti- 
cisms of a first draft of this paper. They will have their disagreements with this 
revised version as well. J. H. 
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identify such presuppositions we must, he thinks, leave the per- 
spective of the observer of behavioral facts and call to mind 
“what we must necessarily always: already presuppose in regard 
to ourselves and others as normative conditions of the possibility 
of understanding; and in this sense, what we must necessarily 
always already have accepted.’ * Apel uses the aprioristic perfect 
{zmmer schon: always already} and adds the mode of necessity 
to express the transcendental constraint to which we, as speakers, 
are subject as soon as we perform or understand or respond to a 
speech act. In or after the performance of this act, we can become 
aware that we have involuntarily made certain assumptions, which 
Apel calls “normative conditions of the possibility of understand- 
ing.”” The addition “normative” may give rise to misunderstand- 
ing. Indeed one can say that the general and unavoidable—in this 
sense transcendental—conditions of possible understanding have 
a normative content when one has in mind not only the binding 
character of norms of action or even the binding character of 
rules in general, but the validity basis of speech across its entire 
spectrum. To begin, 1 want to indicate briefly what I mean by 
“the validity basis of speech.” | 

I shall develop the thesis that anyone acting communicatively 
must, in performing any speech action, raise universal validity 
claims and suppose that they can be vindicated [or redeemed: 
emnlosen}. Insofar as he wants to participate in a process of reach- 
ing understanding, he cannot avoid raising the following—and 
indeed precisely the following—validity claims. He claims to be: 


. Uttering something understandably; 

. Gtving {the hearer} something to understand; 

. Making 4imself thereby understandable; and 

. Coming to an understanding with another person. 


Pu AO WO p 


The speaker must choose a comprehensible [verstandlich | expres- 
sion so that speaker and hearer can understand one another. The 
speaker must have the intention of communicating a true [wahr] 
proposition (or a propositional content, the existential presup- 
positions of which are satisfied) so that the hearer can share the 
knowledge of the speaker. The speaker must want to express his 
intentions truthfully {wabrhaftzg} so that the hearer can believe 
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the utterance of the speaker (can trust him). Finally, the speaker 
must choose an utterance that is right [rzchizg} so that the hearer 
can accept the utterance and speaker and hearer can agree with 
one another in the utterance with respect to a fecognized norma- 
tive background. Moreover, communicative action can continue 
undisturbed only as long as participants suppose that the validity 
claims they reciprocally raise are justified. 

The goal of coming to an understanding [Verstandzgung } 1s 
to bring about an agreement [Ezzuerstandnizs} that terminates in 
the intersubjective mutuality of reciprocal understanding, shared 
knowledge, mutual trust, and accord with one another. Agree- 
ment is based on recognition of the corresponding validity claims 
of comprehensibility, truth, truthfulness, and rightness. We can 
see that the word wnderstanding is ambiguous. In its minimal 
meaning it indicates that two subjects understand a linguistic 
expression in the same way; its maximal meaning is that between 
the two there exists an accord concerning the rightness of an 
utterance in relation to a mutually recognized normative back- 
ground. In addition, two participants in communication can come 
to an understanding about something in the world, and they can 
make their intentions understandable to one another. 

If full agreement, embracing all four of these components, were 
a normal state of linguistic communication, it would not be nec- 
essary to analyze the process of understanding from the dynamic 
perspective of bringing about an agreement. The typical states 
are in the gray areas in between: on the one hand, incompre- 
hension and misunderstanding, intentional and involuntary un- 
truthfulness, concealed and open discord; and, on the other hand, 
pre-existing or achieved consensus. Coming to an understanding 
is the process of bringing about an agreement on the presupposed 
basis of validity claims that can be mutually recognized. In every- 
day life we start from a background consensus pertaining to those 
interpretations taken for granted among participants. As soon as 
this consensus is shaken, and the presupposition that certain 
validity claims are satisfied (or could be vindicated) is suspended, 
the task of mutual interpretation is to achieve a new definition 
of the situation which all participants can share. If their attempt 
fails) communicative action cannot be continued. One is then 
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basically confronted with the alternatives of switching to strategic 
action, breaking off communication altogether, or recommencing 
action oriented to reaching understanding at a different level, the 
level of argumentative speech (for purposes of discursively ex- 
amining the problematic validity claims, which are now regarded 
as hypothetical). In what follows, I shall take into consideration 
only consensual speech actions, leaving aside both discourse and 
strategic action. 

In communicative action participants presuppose that they 
know what mutual recognition of reciprocally raised validity 
claims means. If in addition they can rely on a shared definition 
of the situation and thereupon act consensually, the background 
consensus includes the following: 


a. Speaker and hearer know implicitly that each of them has to raise 
the aforementioned validity claims if there is to be communication at 
all (in the sense of action oriented to reaching understanding). 

b. Both suppose that they actually do satisfy these presuppositions 
of communication, that is, that they could justify their validity claims. 

c. Thus there is a common conviction that any validity claims raised 
are either—as in the case of the comprehensibility of the sentences 
uttered—already vindicated or—as in the case of truth, truthfulness, 
and rightness—could be vindicated because the sentences, propositions, 
expressed intentions, and utterances satisfy corresponding adequacy 
conditions. 


Thus I distinguish (1) the condztzons for the validity of a gram- 
matical sentence, true proposition, truthful intentional expression, 
or normatively correct utterance suitable to its context, from (2) 
the claims with which speakers demand intersubjective recogni- 
tion of the well-formedness of a sentence, truth of a proposition, 
truthfulness of an intentional expression, and rightness of a 
speech act, and from (3) the vindication or redemption of justi- 
fied validity claims. Vindication means that the proponent, 
whether through appeal to intuitions and experiences or through 
argumentation and action consequences, grounds the claim's 
worthiness to be recognized [or acknowledged: Anerkennungs- 
wurdigkeit} and brings about a suprasubjective recognition of its 
validity. In accepting a validity claim raised by the speaker, the 
hearer acknowledges the validity of symbolic structures; that is, 
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he acknowledges that a sentence is grammatical, a statement true, 
an intentional expression truthful, or an utterance correct. The 
validity of these symbolic structures is grounded in the fact that 
they satisfy certain adequacy conditions; but the meaning of the 
validity consists in worthiness to be recognized, that is, in the 
guarantee that intersubjective recognition can be brought about 
under suitable conditions.* 

I have proposed the name wniversal pragmatics for the research 
program aimed at reconstructing the universal validity basis of 
speech. I would like now to delimit the theme of this research 
program in a preliminary way. Thus before passing on (in part 
II) to the theory of speech acts, I shall prefix a few directorial 
remarks dealing with (1) a first delimitation of the object domain 
of the universal pragmatics called for; (2) an elucidation of the 
procedure of rational reconstruction, in contrast to empirical- 
analytic procedure in the narrower sense; (3) a few methodolog- 
ical difficulties resulting from the fact that linguistics claims the 
status of a reconstructive science; and finally (4) the question of 
whether the universal pragmatics proposed assumes the position 
of a transcendental reflective theory or that of a reconstructive 
science with empirical content. I shall restrict myself to directorial 
remarks because, while these questions are fundamental and de- 
serve to be examined independently, they form only the context 
of the theme I shall treat and thus must remain in the background. 


Preliminary Delimitation of the Object Domain 


In several of his works, Apel has pointed to the abstractive fallacy 
that underlies the prevailing approach to the logic of science.® 
The logical analysis of language that originated with Carnap 
focuses primarily on syntactic and semantic properties of linguistic 
formations. Like structuralist linguistics, it delimits its object 
domain by first abstracting from the pragmatic properties of 
language, subsequently introducing the pragmatic dimension in 
such a way that the constitutive connection between the genera- 
tive accomplishments of speaking and acting subjects, on the one 
hand, and the gereral structures of speech, on the other, cannot 
come into view. It is certainly legitimate to draw an abstractive 
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distinction between language as structure and speaking as process. 
A language will then be understood as a system of rules for 
generating expressions, such that all well-formed expressions 
(e.g., sentences) may count as elements of this language. On the 
other hand, subjects capable of speaking can employ such ex- 
pressions as participants in a process of communication; they can 
utter sentences as well as understand and respond to sentences 
expressed. This abstraction of /anguage from the use of language 
in speech (langue versus parole), which is made in both the 
logical and the structuralist analysis of language, is meaningful. 
Nonetheless, this methodological step is not sufficient reason for 
the view that the pragmatic dimension of language from which one 
abstracts is beyond formal analysis. The fact of the successful, or 
at least promising, reconstruction of linguistic rule systems can- 
not serve as a justification for restricting formal analysis to this 
object domain. The separation of the two analytic levels, language 
and speech, should not be made in such a way that the pragmatic 
dimension of language ts left to exclusively empirical analysis— 
that is, to empirical sciences such as psycholinguistics and sociolin- 
guistics. I would defend the thesis that not only language but 
speech too—that is, the employment of sentences in utterances—is 
accessible to formal analysis. Like the elementary units of language 
(sentences), the elementary units of speech (utterances) can be 
analyzed in the methodological attitude of a reconstructive science, 

Approaches to a general theory of communication have been 
developed from the semzotics of Charles Morris.’ They integrate 
into their framework of fundamental concepts the model of Jin- 
guistic behaviorism (the symbolically mediated behavioral reac- 
tion of the stimulated individual organism) and the model of 
information transmission (encoding and decoding signals be- 
tween sender and receiver for a given channel and an at-least- 
partially-common store of signs). If the speaking process is thus 
conceptualized, the fundamental question of universal pragmatics 
concerning the general conditions of possible understanding can- 
not be suitably posed. For example, the intersubjectivity of mean- 
ings that are identical for at least two speakers does not even 
become a problem (1) if the identity of meanings is reduced to 
extensionally equivalent classes of behavioral properties, as is 
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done in linguistic behaviorism;® or (2) if it is pre-established 
at the analytic level that there exists a common code and store of 
signs between sender and receiver, as is done in information 
theory. 

In addition to empiricist approaches that issue, in one way or 
another, from the semiotics of Morris, there are interesting ap- 
proaches to the formal analysis of general structures of speech 
and action. The following analyses can be understood as contribu- 
tions along the way to a universal pragmatics. Bar Hillel pointed 
Out quite early the necessity for a pragmatic extension of logical 
semantics. Also of note are the proposals for a deontzc logrc 
(Hare, H. von Wright, N. Rescher)*® and corresponding at- 
tempts at a formalization of such speech acts as commands and 
questions (Apostel);’1 approaches to a logic of nondeductive 
argumentation (Toulmin, Botha) belong here as well.t? From 
the side of /znguzstzcs, the investigation of presuppositions (Kiefer, 
Petof1) ,“° conversational postulates (Grice, Lakoff) ,** speech acts 
(Ross, McCawley, Wunderlich) ,1° and dialogues and texts (Fill- 
more, Posner ) '* lead to a consideration of the pragmatic dimension 
of language from a reconstructionist point of view. The difficulties 
in semantic theory (Katz, Lyons) point in the same direction.” 
From the side of formal semantics, the discussion—going back to 
Frege and Russell—of the structure of propositions, of referential 
terms and predicates (Strawson)?® is particularly significant for a 
universal pragmatics. The same holds for analytic action theory 
(Danto, Hampshire, Schwayder)’® and for the discussion that has 
arisen in connection with the logic of the explanation of intentional 
action (Winch, Taylor, von Wright ).?° The use theory of meaning 
introduced by Wittgenstein has universal-pragmatic aspects (Al- 
ston) ,*' as does the attempt by Grice to trace meaning back to 
the intentions of the speaker (Bennett, Schiffer).?? I shall draw 
primarily on the theory of speech acts initiated by Austin (Searle, 
Wunderlich ) ,* which I take to be the most promising point of 
departure for a universal pragmatics. 

These approaches developed from logic, linguistics, and the 
analytic philosophy of language have the common goal of clarify- 
ing processes of language use from the viewpoint of formal 
analysis. If one evaluates them with regard to the contribution 
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they make to a universal pragmatics, their weaknesses also be- 
come apparent. In many cases, I see a danger that the analysis of 
conditions of possible understanding is cut short, either 


a. Because these approaches do not generalize radically enough and 
do not push through the level of accidental contexts to general and 
unavoidable presuppositions—as is the case, for instance, with most 
of the linguistic investigations of semantic and pragmatic presupposi- 
tions; or 

b. Because they restrict themselves to the instruments developed in 
logic and grammar, even when these are inadequate for capturing 
pragmatic relations—as, for example, in syntactic explanations of the 
performative character of speech acts; 24 or 

c. Because they mislead one into a formalization of basic concepts 
that have not been satisfactorily analyzed—as can, in my view, be 
shown in the case of the logics of norms that trace norms of action 
back to commands; or finally, 

d. Because they start from the model of the isolated, purposive- 
rational actor and thereby fail—as do, for example, Grice and Lewis?° 
—to reconstruct in an appropriate way the specific moment of mutual- 
ity in the understanding of identical meanings or in the acknowledg- 
ment of intersubjective validity claims. 


It is my impression that the theory of speech acts ts largely free 
of these and similar weaknesses. 


A Remark on the Procedure of Rational Reconstruction 


I have been employing the expression formal analyszs in opposi- 
tion to emptrical-analytic procedures (in the narrower sense) 
without providing a detailed explanation. This is at least mis- 
leading. I am not using formal analysis in a sense that refers, 
say, to the standard predicate logic or to any specific logic. The 
tolerant sense in which I understand formal analysis can best be 
characterized through the methodological attitude we adopt in 
the rational reconstruction of concepts, criteria, rules, and sche- 
mata. Thus we speak of the explication of meanings and con- 
cepts, of the analysis of presuppositions and rules. Of course, 
reconstructive procedures are also important for empirical-analytic 
research, for example, for explicating frameworks of basic con- 
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cepts, for formalizing assumptions initially formulated in ordinary 
language, for clarifying deductive relations among particular 
hypotheses, for interpreting results of measurement, and so on. 
Nonetheless, reconstructive procedures are not characteristic of 
sciences that develop nomological hypotheses about domains of ob- 
servable events; rather, these procedures are characteristic of scz- 
ences that systematically reconstruct the intuitave knowledge of 
com petent subjects. 

I would like to begin (clarifying the distinction between em- 
pirical-analytic and reconstructive sciences) with the distinction 
between sensory experience or observation and communicative 
experience or understanding |V erstehen|. Observation is directed 
to perceptible things and events (or states); understanding is 
directed to the meaning of utterances.”° In experiencing, the ob- 
server is in principle alone, even if the categorial net in which 
experiences are organized with a claim to objectivity is already 
shared by several (or even all) individuals. In contrast, the inter- 
preter who understands meaning is experiencing fundamentally 
as a participant in communication, on the basis of a symboli- 
cally established intersubjective relationship with other individ- 
uals, even if he is actually alone with a book, a document, or 
a work of art. I shall not here analyze the complex relationship 
between observation and understanding any further; but I would 
like to direct attention to one aspect—the difference in level be- 
tween perceptible reality and the understandable meaning of a 
symbolic formation. Sensory experience is related to sectors of 
reality immediately, communicative experience only mediately, as 
illustrated in the diagram below. 


Level 1 Observable Events <— Observation (Observer ) 


Level 2 L-~--~-- Observation Sentence «— Understanding 
, (Interpreter ) 
Level 3 tb -—— — ~ Interpretation 


This diagram represents three different relationships. 
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a. Epistemic relations between experiential acts and their objects. In 
this sense, the act of understanding relates to the symbolic expression 
(here of the observation sentence), as does the act of observation to 
the events observed. 

b. Relations of representing an aspect of reality in a propositional 
sentence. In this sense, the interpretation represents the semantic con- 
tent (here of the observation sentence), as the observation sentence 
in turn represents certain events. 

c. Relations of expressing intentional acts. In this sense, the under- 
standing (here of the observation sentence) is expressed in the propo- 
sitional content of the interpretation, just as the observation is ex- 
pressed in the propositional content of the observation sentence. 


Apart from the fact that all three types of relation point to 
fundamental problems, there is an additional difficulty in specify- 
ing the precise differences between the epistemic relations of the 
observer and the interpreter to their respective objects and between 
the representational relation of the observation sentence to reality, 
on the one hand, and that of the interpretation sentence to sym- 
bolically prestructured reality, on the other. This specification 
would require a comparison between observation and interpreta- 
tion, between description and explication. For the time being, the 
diagram merely illustrates the two levels of reality to which sen- 
sory and communicative experience relate. The difference in level 
between perceptible and symbolically prestructured reality is re- 
flected in the gap between direct access through observation of 
reality and communicatively mediated access through understand- 
ing an utterance referring to events. 

The two pairs of concepts—perceptible reality versus sym- 
bolically prestructured reality and observation versus understand- 
ing—can be correlated with the concepts of description versus 
explication. By using a sentence that reports an observation, I can 
describe the observed aspect of reality. By using a sentence that 
renders an interpretation of the meaning of a symbolic formation, 
I can explicate the meaning of such an utterance. Naturally only 
when the meaning of the symbolic formation is unclear does the 
explication need to be set off as an independent analytic step. 
In regard to sentences with which we describe events, there can 
be questions at different levels. If the phenomenon described 
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needs explanation, we demand a causal description that makes 
clear how the phenomenon in question comes to pass. If, by 
contrast, the description itself 1s incomprehensible, we demand 
an explication that makes clear what the observer meant by his 
utterance ‘and how the symbolic expression in need of elucidation 
comes about. In the first case, a satisfactory answer will have the 
form of an explanation we undertake with the aid of a causal 
hypothesis. In the second case, we speak of explication of mean- 
ing. (Of course, explications of meaning need not be limited to 
descriptive sentences; any meaningfully structured formation can 
be subjected to the operation of meaning explication. ) 

Descriptions and explications have different ranges; they can 
begin on the surface and push through to underlying structures. 
We are familiar with this fact in regard to the explanation of 
natural phenomena—theories can be more or less general. The 
same is true of meaning explications. Of course, the range of 
explication does not depend on the level of generality of theoret- 
ical knowledge about structures of an external reality accessible 
to observation but on knowledge of the deep structures of a reality 
accessible to understanding, the reality of symbolic formations 
produced according to rules. The explanation of natural phe- 
nomena pushes in a different direction from the explication of the 
meaning of expressions. 

I want to distinguish two levels of explication of meaning. If 
the meaning of a written sentence, action, gesture, work of art, 
tool, theory, commodity, transmitted document, and so on, ts 
unclear, the explication of meaning ts directed first to the semantic 
content of the symbolic formation. In trying to understand its 
content, we take up the same position as the “author’’ adopted 
when he wrote the sentence, performed the gesture, used the 
tool, applied the theory, and so forth. Often too we must go 
beyond what was meant and intended by the author and take into 
consideration a context of which he was not conscious.”” Typically, 
however, the understanding of content pursues connections that 
link the surface structures of the incomprehensible formation 
with the surface structures of other, familiar formations. Thus, 
linguistic expressions can be explicated through paraphrase in the 
same language or through translation into expressions of another 
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language; in both cases, competent speakers draw on intuitively 
known meaning relations that obtain within the lexicon of one 
language or between those of two languages. 

If he cannot attain his end in this way, the interpreter may find 
it necessary to alter his attitude. He then exchanges the attitude of 
understanding content—in which he looks, as it were, through 
symbolic formations to the world about which something is ut- 
tered—for an attitude in which he directs himself to the gener- 
ative structures of the expressions themselves. The interpreter 
then attempts to explicate the meaning of a symbolic formation 
in terms of the rules according to which the author must have 
brought it forth. In normal paraphrase and translation, the in- 
terpreter draws on semantic meaning relations (for instance, be- 
tween the different words of a language) in an ad hoc manner, 
in that he simply applies a knowledge shared with competent 
speakers of that language. In this sense, the role of interpreter 
can (under suitable conditions) be attributed to the author him- 
self. The attitude changes, however, as soon as the interpreter 
tries not only to apply this intuitive knowledge but to reconstruct 
it. He then turns away from the surface structure of the symbolic 
formation; he no longer looks through it mtentione recta to the 
world. He attempts instead to peer through the surface, as it were, 
and into the symbolic formation to discover the rules according 
to which the latter was produced (in our example, the rules ac- 
cording to which the lexicon of a language is constructed). The 
object of understanding is no longer the content of a symbolic 
expression or what specific authors meant by it in specific situa- 
tions but the intuitive rule consciousness that a competent speaker 
has of his own language. 

Borrowing from Ryle,?8 we can distinguish between know-how 
—the ability of a competent speaker who understands how to 
produce or perform something—and know-that—the explicit 
knowledge of how it is that he understands this. In our case, what 
the author means by an utterance and what an interpreter under- 
stands of its content, are a first-level know-that. To the extent that 
his utterance 1s correctly formed and thus comprehensible, the 
author produced it in accordance with certain rules or on the basis 
of certain structures. He understands the system of rules of his 
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language and their context-specific application; he has a pre- 
theoretical knowledge of this rule system, which is at least sufh- 
cient to enable him to produce the utterance in question. This 
implicit rule consciousness is a know-how. The interpreter, in 
turn, who not only shares but wants to understand this implicit 
knowledge of the competent speaker, must transform this know- 
how into a second-level know-that. This is the task of reconstruc- 
tive understanding, that is, of meaning explication in the sense 
of rational reconstruction of generative structures underlying the 
production of symbolic formations. Since the rule consciousness 
to be reconstructed is a categorial knowledge, the reconstruction 
first leads us to the operation of conceptual explication. 

Carnap put forward four requirements, which the explication 
of a concept must fulfill in order to be adequate. 


(x) The explicans should be /zke the explicandum, that 1s, from now 
on the explicans should be able to be used in place of the explicandum 
in all relevant cases. (2) There should be rules that fix the use of the 
explicans (in connection with other scientific concepts) in an exact 
manner. (3) The explicans should prove to be fruztful in regard to. 
the formulation of general statements. (4) (Presupposing that require- 
ments 1-3 can be met) the explicans should be as s¢mple as possible.® 


Wunderlich sums up his reflections on the status of concept ex- 
plications as follows: 


Explication always proceeds (conformable to Carnap’s requirements 
2-4) with regard to theories; either central concepts (like ‘‘meaning’’) 
are explicated in such a way that entire theories correspond to them as 
explicans, or different concepts are explicated interconnectedly. (2) 
We always explicate with regard to clear cases, so as to be able in 
connection with them to replace our intuitions with exact arguments. 
But the theory can then also provide answers to borderline cases; or 
we explicate separately what a clear borderline case is. (3) The lan- 
guage of explication is at the same level as the explicandum language 
(e.g., ordinary language or a standardized version derived from it). 
Thus it is not a question here of a descriptive language or a metalan- 
guage relative to the language of the explicandum (the explicans does 
not describe the explicandum) .3° 


In these reflections on the explication of concepts, one point 
strikes me as insufficiently worked out—the evaluative accom- 
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plishment of rule consciousness. Reconstructive proposals are di- 
rected to domains of pretheoretical knowledge, that is, not to any 
implicit opinion, but to a proven intuitive foreknowledge. The 
rule consciousness of competent speakers functions as a court of 
evaluation, for instance, with regard to the grammaticality of sen- 
tences. Whereas the understanding of content is directed to any 
utterance whatever, reconstructive understanding refers only to 
symbolic objects characterized as well formed by competent sub- 
jects themselves. Thus, for example, syntactic theory, proposi- 
tional logic, the theory of science, and ethics start with syntacti- 
cally well-formed sentences, correctly fashioned propositions, 
well-corroborated theories, and morally unobjectionable resolu- 
tions of norm conflicts, in order to reconstruct the rules according 
to which these formations can be produced. To the extent that 
universal-validity claims (the grammaticality of sentences, the 
consistency of propositions, the truth of hypotheses, the rightness 
of norms of action) underlie intuitive evaluations, as in our ex- 
amples, reconstructions relate to pretheoretical knowledge of a 
general sort, to wnzversal capabilitzes, and not only to particular 
competences of individual groups (e.g., the ability to utter sen- 
tences in a Low-German dialect or to solve problems in quantum 
physics) or to the ability of particular individuals (e.g., to write 
an exemplary Entwicklungsroman in the middle of the twentieth 
century). When the pretheoretical knowledge to be reconstructed 
expresses a universal capability, a general cognitive, linguistic, or 
interactive competence (or subcompetence), then what begins as 
an explication of meaning aims at the reconstruction of species 
competences. In scope and status, these reconstructions can be 
compared with general theories.** 

It is the great merit of Chomsky to have developed this idea in 
the case of grammatical theory (for the first time in Syztactzc 
Structures, 1957). Roughly speaking, it is the task of grammat- 
ical theory to reconstruct the rule consciousness common to all 
competent speakers in such a way that the proposals for recon- 
struction represent the system of rules that permits potential 
speakers to acquire the competence, in at least one language (L), 
to produce and to understand sentences that count as grammat- 
ical in L, as well as to distinguish sentences well-formed in L 
from ungrammatical sentences.*” 
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Reconstructive versus Empiricist Linguistics 


I hope I have characterized the reconstructive procedure of sci- 
ences that transform a practically mastered pretheoretical knowI- 
edge (know-how) of competent subjects into an objective and 
explicit knowledge (know-that) to an extent sufficient to make 
clear in what sense I am using the expression formal analysts. 
Before mentioning some methodological difficulties with recon- 
structive linguistics, J would like to contrast, in broad strokes, 
two versions of the science of language, one empirical-analytic 
and the other reconstructive. (Wunderlich speaks of empirical- 
descriptive and empirical-explicative science of language.**) 

Data. To the extent that the experiential basis is supposed to 
be secured through observation alone, the data of linguistics con- 
sist of measured variables of linguistic behavior. By contrast, to 
the extent that reconstructive understanding is permitted, the 
data are provided by the rule consciousness of competent speakers, 
maeutically ascertained (1.e., through suitable questioning with 
the aid of systematically ordered examples). Thus the data are 
distinguished, if you will, by their ontological level: actual lin- 
guistic behavior 1s part of perceptible reality, and rule-conscious- 
ness points to the production of symbolic formations in which 
something is uttered about reality.24 Furthermore, observations 
always mean a knowledge of something particular, whereas rule 
consciousness contains categorical knowledge. Finally, observa- 
tional data are selected only from the analytic viewpoints of the 
linguist, whereas, in the other case, competent speakers themselves 
evaluate and preselect possible data from the point of view of 
their grammatical well-formedness. 

Theory and Object Domain. As long as natural languages count 
as the object of linguistic description and not as the form of 
representation of a reconstructible pretheoretical knowledge, lin- 
guistic theory relates to its object domain as an empirical theory 
that explains linguistic descriptions of linguistic reality with the 
aid of nomological hypotheses. If, on the contrary, linguistic 
theory is supposed to serve to reconstruct pretheoretical knowl- 
edge, theory relates to its object domain as an explication of 
meaning to its explicandum. Whereas in the empiricist version 
the relation of theory to the language to be explained is basically 
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indistinguishable from that between theory and reality in other 
nomological sciences, 1n the explicative version the linguistic 
character of the object necessitates a relation that can hold only 
between different linguistic expressions: the relation between 
explication and explicandum, where the language of explication 
(that is, the construct language of linguistic science, which is a 
standardized version of ordinary language) belongs in principle 
to the same level as the natural language to be explicated. (Nei- 
ther in the descriptive nor in the explicative case of theory forma- 
tion can the relation of linguistic theory to its object domain be 
conceived as that of metalanguage to object language. ) 

Theory and Everyday Knowledge. There is yet another pecu- 
liarity arising from these differently oriented conceptualizations. 
An empirical-analytic theory in the narrow sense can (and as a 
rule will) refute the everyday knowledge of an object domain that 
we possess prior to science and replace it with a correct theoretical 
knowledge regarded provisionally as true. A proposal for recon- 
struction, by contrast, can represent pretheoretical knowledge 
more or less explicitly and adequately, but it can never falsify it. 
At most, the report of a speaker’s intuition can prove to be false, 
but not the intuition itself.3® The latter belongs to the data, and 
data can be explained but not criticized. At most, data can be 
criticized as being unsuitable, that 1s, either erroneously gathered 
or wrongly selected for a specific theoretical purpose. 

To a certain extent, reconstructions make an essentialist claim. 
Of course, one can say that theoretical descriptions correspond 
(if true) to certain structures of reality in the same sense as 
reconstructions bear a likeness (if correct) to the deep structures 
explicated. On the other hand, the asserted correspondence be- 
tween a descriptive theory and an object allows of many epis- 
temological interpretations other than the realistic (e.g., instru- 
mentalist or conventionalist). Rational reconstructions, on the 
contrary, can reproduce the pretheoretical knowledge that they 
explicate only in an essentialist sense; if they are true, they have 
to correspond precisely to the rules that are operatively effective 
in the object domain—that ts, to the rules that actually determine 
the production of surface structures.*” Thus Chomsky’s correla- 
tion assumption, according to which linguistic grammar is rep- 
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resented on the part of the speaker by a corresponding mental 
grammar is, at least in the first instance, consistent. 

Methodological Difficulties. To be sure, serious methodological 
difficulties have arisen in connection with the Chomskian program 
for a general science of language as the rational reconstruction of 
linguistic competence. I would like to consider, from a method- 
ological perspective, two of the problem complexes that have de- 
veloped. One concerns the status and reliability of the intuitive 
knowledge of competent speakers; the other, the aforementioned 
relation between linguistic and mental grammar. 

There have been above all two objections against choosing 
speakers’ intuitions as the starting point of reconstructive theory 
formation.*® First, the question has been raised whether a re- 
constructive linguistics can ever arrive at a theory of linguistic 
competence, whether on the chosen data basis it is not, rather, 
limited to developing, at best, a theory of the intuitive under- 
standing that competent speakers have of their own language? 
Since the metalinguistic use of one’s own ordinary language, to 
which a science that appeals to speakers’ judgments must have 
recourse, is something other than the direct use of language (and 
is probably subject to different laws), a grammatical theory of 
the Chomskian type can reconstruct, at best, that special part of 
lingutstic competence that rules the metalinguistic use; it cannot 
reconstruct the competence that directly underlies speaking and 
understanding a language. 


The empirical question is whether a complete theory of linguistic intu- 
itions is identical with a complete theory of human linguistic compe- 
tence.... Chomsky has no doubt as to this identity.... The theory 
of one kind of linguistic behavior, namely metalinguistic judgment on 
such things as grammaticality and paraphrase, would then as a whole 
be built into theories on other forms of linguistic behavior such as 
speaking and understanding. ... If we wish to think in terms of pri- 
mary and derived forms of verbal behavior, the speaking and the 
understanding of language fall precisely into the category of primary 
forms, while metalinguistic judgments will be considered highly de- 
rived, artificial forms of linguistic behavior, which moreover are 
acquired late in development.... The empirical problem in the 
psychology of language is in turn divided in two, the investigation of 
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psychological factors in primary language usage, and the psychological 
investigation of linguistic intuitions.® 


I think this objection is based on a confusion of the two research 
paradigms elucidated above, the empirical-analytic and the re- 
constructive, to which I shall address the three following remarks. 

r. Reconstruction relates to a pretheoretical knowledge of 
competent speakers that is expressed in the production of sen- 
tences in a natural language, on the one hand, and in the ap- 
praisal of the grammaticality of linguistic expressions, on the 
other. The object of reconstruction is the process of production 
of sentences held by competent speakers to belong to the set of 
grammatical sentences. The metalinguistic utterances in which 
competent speakers evaluate the sentences put before them are 
not the object of reconstruction but part of the data gathering. 

2. Because of the reflexive character of natural languages, 
speaking about what has been spoken, direct or indirect mention 
of speech components, belongs to the normal linguistic process 
of reaching understanding. The expression metalinguzstic judg- 
ments in a natural language about sentences of the same language 
suggests a difference of level that does not exist. It is one of the 
interesting features of natural languages that they can be used 
as their own language of explication. (I shall come back to this 
point below. ) 

3. However, it seems to me that the misunderstanding lies, 
above all, in Levelt’s considering the recourse to speakers’ intu- 
itions in abstraction from the underlying research paradigm. Only 
if one presupposes an empirical-analytic (in the narrow sense) 
approach to the reality of a natural language and the utterances 
in it, Can one view speaking and understanding language, on the 
one hand, and judgments in and about a language, on the other, 
as two different object domains. If one chooses a reconstructive 
approach, then one thereby chooses a conceptualization of the 
object domain according to which the linguistic know-how of a 
competent speaker is at the root of the sentences he produces 
with the help of (and only with the help of) this know-how. 
While this research paradigm may prove to be unfruitful, this 
cannot be shown at the level of a critique that already presup- 
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poses a competing paradigm; it has to be shown in terms of the 
success or failure of the theories and explanations the competing 
paradigms make possible. 

The second objection is directed toward the unreliability of 
intuitively founded speakers’ intuitions, for which there exists 
impressive empitical evidence.*® Here again, it seems to me that 
an empificist interpretation of speakers’ judgments stimulates 
false expectations and suggests the wrong remedy. The expression 
intuitive Rnowledge should not be understood as meaning that a 
speaker’s pretheoretical knowledge about the grammaticality of a 
sentence (the rigor of a derivation, the cogency of a theory, and 
so forth) is the kind of directly ascertainable intuition that is 
incapable of being discursively justified. On the contrary, the 
implicit knowledge has to be brought to consciousness through 
the choice of suitable examples and counterexamples, through 
contrast and similarity relations, through translation, paraphrase, 
and so on—that is, through a well-thought-out maeutic method 
of interrogation. Ascertaining the so-called intuitions of a speaker 
is already the beginning of their explication. For this reason, the 
procedure practiced by Chomsky and many others seems to me to 
be meaningful and adequate. One starts with clear cases, in which 
the reactions of the subjects converge, in order to develop struc- 
tural descriptions on this basis and then, in the light of the hy- 
potheses gained, to present less clear cases in such a way that the 
process of interrogation can lead to an adequate clarification of 
these cases as well. I do not see anything wrong in this cir- 
cular procedure; every research process moves in such a circle 
between theory formation and precise specification of the object 
domain.** 

The second methodological question is more difficult. It is one 
that has been treated as an empirical question in the psycholin- 
guistics of the past decade, and as such has inspired a great 
amount of research: is there a direct correspondence between the 
linguistic theory of grammar and the mental grammar that is, so 
to speak, ‘in the mind” of the speaker? *? According to the cor- 
relation hypothesis, linguistic reconstructions are not simply lucid 
and economical representations of linguistic data; instead, there 
is a psychological complexity of the actual production process that 
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corresponds, supposedly, to the transformational complexity that 
can be read off the structural description of linguistic expressions. 
I cannot go into the individual research projects and the different 
interpretations here. Apparently in psycholinguistics there is a 
growing tendency to disavow the original correlation hypothesis; 
the mental grammar that underlies the psychologically identifiable 
production of language and the corresponding processes of un- 
derstanding cannot, in the opinion of Bever, Watt, and others, be 
explained in the framework of a competence theory, that is, of 
a reconstructively oriented linguistics. I am not very certain how 
to judge this controversy; but I would like to suggest two points 
of view that have not, so far as I can see, been taken sufficiently 
into account in the discussion. 

1. How strong do the essentialist assertions of a reconstructive 
linguistics regarding the psychic reality of reconstructed systems 
of rules have to be? Chomsky’s maturationist assumption—that 
gtammatical theory represents exactly the innate dispositions that 
enable the child to develop the hypotheses that direct language 
acquisition and to process the linguistic data in the environment— 
seems to me too strong.* Within the reconstructivist conceptual 
strategy, the more plausible assumption that grammatical theory 
represents the linguistic competence of the adult speaker is suff- 
cient. This competence in turn is the result of a learning process 
that may—like cognitive development in the sense of Piaget’s 
cognitivist approach—follow a rationally reconstructible pattern.** 
As Bever suggests, even this thesis can be weakened to allow 
for the limitations placed on the acquisition and application of 
gtammatical-rule knowledge by nonlinguistic perceptual mecha- 
nisms or nonlinguistic epistemic systems in general, without sur- 
rendering the categorial framework of a competence theory. 

2. It is not clear to me to what extent the psycholinguistic 
critique of the admittedly essentialist implications of Chomsky’s 
competence theory originates in a confusion of research para- 
digms. This could be adequately discussed only if there were 
clarity about the way in which competence theories can be tested 
and falsified. I have the impression that psycholinguistic investi- 
gations proceed empirical-analytically and neglect a limine the 
distinction between competence and performance.* 
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Universal Pragmatics versus Transcendental Hermeneutics 


Having presented the idea of a reconstructive science and briefly 
elucidated it through a consideration of reconstructive linguistics 
(and two of its methodological difficultues), I would like to pose 
one further question: what is the relation of universal-pragmatic 
reconstruction of general and unavoidable presuppositions of pos- 
sible processes of understanding to the type of investigation that 
has, since Kant, been called transcendental analysis? Kant terms 
transcendental an investigation that identifies and analyzes the a 
prior: conditions of possibility of experience. The underlying 
idea 1s clear: in addition to the empirical knowledge that relates 
to objects of experience, there is, supposedly, a transcendental 
knowledge of concepts of objects in general that precedes ex- 
perience. The method by which these a priori concepts of objects 
in general can be shown to be valid conditions of possible ex- 
perience ts less clear. There 1s already disagreement concerning 
the meaning of the thesis: “the a priori conditions of a possible 
experience in general are at the same time conditions of the pos- 
sibility of objects of experience.’’ *° 

The analytic reception of the Kantian program (Strawson's 
work is a familiar example) *” leads to a minimalist interpretation 
of the transcendental. Every coherent experience is organized in a 
categorial network; to the extent that we discover the same 1m- 
plicit conceptual structure in any coherent experience whatsoever, 
we may call this basic conceptual system of possible experience 
transcendental. This conception renounces the claim that Kant 
wanted to vindicate with his transcendental deduction; it gives 
up all claim to a proof of the objective validity of our concepts 
of objects of possible experience in general.*® The strong apri- 
orism of Kantian philosophy gives way to a weaker version. From 
now on, transcendental investigation must rely on the competence 
of knowing subjects who judge which experiences may be called 
coherent experiences in order to analyze this material for general 
and necessary categorial presuppositions. Every reconstruction of 
a basic conceptual system of possible experience has to be te- 
garded as a hypothetical proposal that can be tested against new 
experiences. As long as the assertion of its necessity and unt- 
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versality has not been refuted, we term transcendental the con- 
ceptual structure recurring in all coherent experiences. In this 
weaker version, the claim that that structure can be demonstrated 
a priori is dropped. 

From this modification follow consequences that are scarcely 
compatible with the original program. We can no longer exclude 
the possibility that our concepts of objects of possible experience 
can be successfully applied only under contingent boundary con- 
ditions that, let us say, have heretofore been regularly fulfilled 
by natural constants.*? We can no longer exclude the possibility 
that the basic conceptual structure of possible experience has 
developed phylogenetically and arises anew in every normal 
ontogenesis, in a process that can be analyzed empirically.°° We 
cannot even exclude the possibility that an a priori of experience 
that is relativized in this sense is valid only for specific, anthropo- 
logically deep-seated behavioral systems, each of which makes 
possible a specific statategy for objectivating reality. The tran- 
scendentally oriented pragmatism inaugurated by C. S. Peirce 
attempts to show that there is such a structural connection between 
experience and instrumental action;*' the hermeneutics stemming 
from Dilthey attempts—over against this a priori of experience— 
to do justice to an additional a prior: of understanding or com- 
municative action.®*? 

From the perspective of a transformed transcendental philos- 
ophy (in Apel’s sense), two further renunciations called for by 
the analytic reception of Kant seem precipitate: the renunciation 
of the concept of the constitution of experience and the renunci- 
ation of an explicit treatment of problems of validity. In my 
opinion, the reservation regarding a strong apriorism in no way 
demands limiting oneself to a logical-semantic analysis of the 
conditions of possible experiences. If we surrender the concept 
of the transcendental subject—the subject that accomplishes the 
synthesis and that, together with its knowledge-enabling struc- 
tutes, is removed from all experience—this does not mean that 
we have to renounce universal-pragmatic analysis of the applica- 
aon of our concepts of objects of possible experience, that 1s, 
investigation of the constitution of experience. It is just as little 
a consequence of giving up the project of a transcendental deduc- 
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tion that one must hand over problems of validity to other do- 
mains of investigation, say to the theory of science or of truth. 
Of course, the relation between the objectivity of possible ex- 
perience and the truth of propositions looks different than it does 
under Kantian premises. In place of a priori demonstration, we 
have transcendental investigation of the conditions for argumen- 
tatively redeeming validity claims that are at least implicitly re- 
lated to discursive vindication.** 

In my view, it is not merely a terminological question whether 
we call such investigations of general and unavoidable presup- 
positions of communication (in this case, presuppositions of 
argumentative speech) transcendental. If we want to subject 
processes of reaching understanding (speech) to a reconstructive 
analysis oriented to general and unavoidable presuppositions in 
the same way as has been done for cognitive processes,” then the 
model of transcendental philosophy undeniably suggests itself, 
all the more so as the theory of language and action has not 
(despite Humboldt) found its Kant. Naturally, recourse to this 
model is understandable only if one has in view one of the weaker 
versions of transcendental philosophy mentioned above. In this 
sense, Apel speaks of “transcendental hermeneutics” or “tran- 
scendental pragmatics’’ in order to characterize his approach pro- 
grammatically. I would like to mention two reasons for hesitating 
to adopt this usage. 

a. Something like a transcendental investigation of processes 
of understanding seems plausible to me as long as we view these 
under the aspect of processes of experience. It is in this sense 
that I speak of communicative experience; in understanding the 
utterance of another speaker as a participant in a communication 
process, the hearer (like the observer who perceives a segment 
of reality) has an experience. From this comparative perspective, 
concrete utterances would correspond to empirical objects, and 
utterances in general to objects in general (in the sense of objects 
of possible experience). Just as we analyze our a priori concepts 
of objects in general—that is, the conceptual structure of any 
coherent perception—we could analyze our a priori concepts of 
utterances in general—that is, the basic concepts of situations of 
possible understanding, the conceptual structure that enables us 
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to employ sentences in correct utterances. Concepts such as mean- 
ing and intentionality, the ability to speak and act (agency), in- 
terpersonal relation, and the like, would belong to this conceptual 
framework. 

The expression “‘situation of possible understanding’’ that 
would correspond to the expression “object of possible expert- 
ence’ from this point of view, already shows, however, that 
acquiring the experiences we have in processes of communication 
is secondary to the goal of reaching understanding that these 
processes serve. The general structures of speech must first be 
investigated from the perspective of understanding and not from 
that of experience. As soon as we admit this, however, the 
parallels with transcendental philosophy (however conceived ) 
recede into the background. The idea underlying transcendental 
philosophy is—to oversimplify—that we constitute experiences 
in objectivating reality from invariant points of view; this objec- 
tivation shows itself in the objects in general that are necessarily 
presupposed in every coherent experience; these objects in turn can 
be analyzed as a system of basic concepts. However, I do not find 
any correspondent to this idea under which the analysis of general 
presuppositions of communication might be carried out. Expert- 
ences are, 1f we follow the basic Kantian idea, constituted; ut- 
terances are at most generated. A transcendental investigation 
transposed to processes of understanding would thus have to be 
oriented around another model—not the epistemological model 
of the constitution of experience but perhaps the model of deep 
and surface structure. 

b. Moreover, adopting the expression transcendental could 
conceal the break with apriorism that has been made in the mean- 
time. Kant had to separate empirical from transcendental analysis 
sharply. If we now understand transcendental investigation in 
the sense of a reconstruction of general and unavoidable pre- 
suppositions of experiences that can lay claim to objectivity, then 
there certainly remains a difference between reconstructive and 
empirical-analytic analysis. But the distinction between drawing 
on a priori knowledge and drawing on a posteriori knowledge 
becomes blurred. On the one hand, the rule consciousness of com- 
petent speakers is for them an a priori knowledge; on the other 
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hand, the reconstruction of this knowledge calls for inquiries un- 
dertaken with empirical speakers—the linguist procures for him- 
self a knowledge a posteriori. The implicit knowledge of com- 
petent speakers is so different from the explicit form of lingutstic 
description that the individual linguist cannot rely on reflection on 
his own speech intuitions. The procedures employed in con- 
structing and testing hypotheses, in appraising competing re- 
constructive proposals, in gathering and selecting data, are in 
many ways like the procedures used in the nomological sciences. 
Methodological differences that can be traced back to differences 
in the structure of data (observable events versus understandable 
signs) and to differences between the structures of laws and rules, 
do not suffice to banish linguistics, for example, from the sphere 
of empirical science. 

This is particularly true of ontogenetic theories that, like 
Piaget's cognitive developmental psychology, connect the struc- 
tural description of competences (and of reconstructed patterns 
of development of these competences) with assumptions con- 
cerning causal mechanisms.°® The paradigms introduced by 
Chomsky and Piaget have led to a type of research determined 
by a peculiar connection between formal and empirical analysis 
rather than by their classical separation. The expression tran- 
scendental, with which we associate a contrast to empirical sci- 
ence, is thus unsuited to characterizing, without misunderstanding, 
a line of research such as universal pragmatics. Behind the term1- 
nological question, there stands the systematic question concern- 
ing the as-yet insufficiently clarified status of nonnomological 
empirical sciences of the reconstructive type. I shall have to leave 
this question aside here. In any case, the attempt to play down 
the interesting methodological differences that arise here, and 
to interpret them away in the sense of the unified science program, 
seems to have little prospect of success.*” 


II 


The discussion of the theory of speech acts has given rise to ideas 
on which the fundamental assumptions of universal pragmatics 
can be based.°8 The universal-pragmatic point of view from which 
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I shall select and discuss these ideas leads, however, to an inter- 
pretation that diverges in several important respects from the 
understanding of Austin and Searle. 


Three Aspects of Universal Pragmatics 


The basic universal-pragmatic intention of speech-act theory 1s 
expressed in the fact that it thematizes the elementary units of 
speech (utterances) in an attitude similar to that in which [in- 
guistics does the units of language (sentences). The goal of re- 
constructive language analysis is an explicit description of the 
rules that a competent speaker must master in order to form 
grammatical sentences and to utter them in an acceptable way. 
The theory of speech acts shares this task with linguistics. 
Whereas the latter starts from the assumption that every adult 
speaker possesses an implicit, reconstructible knowledge, in which 
is expressed his linguistic rule competence (to produce sentences) , 
speech-act theory postulates a corresponding communicative rule 
competence, namely the competence to employ sentences in speech 
acts. It is further assumed that communicative competence has 
just as universal a core as linguistic competence. A general theory 
of speech actions would thus describe exactly that fundamental 
system of rules that adult subjects master to the extent that they 
can fulfill the conditions for a happy employment of sentences 
in utterances, no matter to which particular language the sen- 
tences may belong and in which accidental contexts the utterances 
may be embedded. 

The proposal to investigate language use in competence-theo- 
retic terms calls for a revision of the concepts of competence and 
performance. Chomsky understands these concepts in such a way 
that it makes sense to require that phonetic, syntactic, and seman- 
tic properties of sentences be investigated linguistically within the 
framework of a reconstruction of linguistic competence and that 
pragmatic properties of utterances be left to a theory of linguistic 
performance.*® This conceptualization gives rise to the question 
of whether communicative competence is not a hybrid concept. I 
have, to begin with, based the demarcation of linguistics from 
universal pragmatics on the current distinction between sentences 
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and utterances. The production of sentences according to the 
tules of grammar is something other than the use of sentences 
in accordance with pragmatic rules that shape the infrastructure 
of speech situations in general. But this raises the following 
questions. (1) Could not the universal structures of speech— 
what is common to all utterances independently of their particular 
contexts—be adequately determined through universal sentential 
structures? In this case, with his linguistically reconstructible lin- 
guistic competence, the speaker would also be equipped for mas- 
tering situations of possible understanding, for the general task 
of uttering sentences; and the postulate of a general communica- 
tive competence different from the linguistic could not be justified. 
Beyond this there is the question, (2) whether the semantic 
properties of sentences (or words), in the sense of the use theory 
of meaning, can in any case be explicated only with reference to 
situations of possible typical employment. Then the distinction 
between sentences and utterances would be irrelevant, at least to 
semantic theory (as long, at any rate, as sufficiently typical con- 
texts of utterance were taken into consideration). As soon as the 
distinction between the linguistic analysis of sentences and the 
pragmatic analysis of utterances becomes hazy, the object domain 
of universal pragmatics is in danger of fading away. 

[In reference to question 1,] I would agree, with certain qual- 
ifications,®° with the statement that a speaker, in transposing a 
well-formed sentence into an act oriented to reaching understand- 
ing, merely actualizes what is inherent in the sentence structures. 
But this is not to deny the difference between the production of 
a grammatical sentence and the use of that sentence in a situation 
of possible understanding, or the difference between the universal 
presuppositions that a competent speaker has to fulfill in each 
case. In order to utter a sentence, the speaker must fulfill general 
presuppositions of communication. Even if he fulfills these pre- 
suppositions in conformity to the structures that are already given 
with the sentence employed, he may vety well form the sentence 
itself without also fulfilling the presuppositions specific to the 
telos of communication. This can be made clear with regard to 
the relations to reality in which every sentence is first embedded 
through the act of utterance. In being uttered, a sentence is placed 
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in relation to (1) the external reality of what is supposed to be 
an existing state of affairs, (2) the internal reality of what a 
speaker would like to express before a public as his intentions, 
and, finally, (3) the normative reality of what is intersubjec- 
tively recognized as a legitimate interpersonal relationship. It 1s 
thereby placed under validity claims that it need not and cannot 
fulfill as a nonsituated sentence, as a purely grammatical forma- 
tion. A chain of symbols “‘counts’’ as a sentence of a natural 
language, L, if it is well-formed according to the system of gram- 
matical rules, GL. The grammaticality of a sentence means (from 
a pragmatic perspective) that the sentence, when uttered by a 
speaker, 1s comprehenszble to all hearers who have mastered GL. 
Comprehensibility is the only one of these universal claims that 
can be fulfilled immanently to language. The validity of a propo- 
sitional content depends, by contrast, on whether the proposition 
stated represents a fact (or whether the existential presupposi- 
tions of a mentioned propositional content hold); the validity of 
an intention expressed depends on whether it corresponds to what 
is actualiy intended by the speaker; and the validity of the ut- 
terance performed depends on whether this action conforms to a 
recognized normative background. Whereas a grammatical sen- 
tence fulfills the claim to comprehensibility, a successful utterance 
must satisfy three additional validity claims: it must count as true 
for the participants insofar as it represents something in the 
world; it must count as truthful insofar as it expresses something 
intended by the speaker; and it must count as right insofar as it 
conforms to socially recognized expectations. 

Naturally we can identify characteristics of the surface struc- 
tures of sentences that have a special significance for the three 
general pragmatic functions of the utterance: to represent some- 
thing, to express an intention, to establish a legitimate interper- 
sonal relation. Propositional sentences can be used to represent 
an existing state of affairs (or to mention them indirectly in 
non-constative speech acts); intentional verbs, modal forms, and 
so on can be used to express the speaker’s intentions; performa- 
tive phrases, illocutionary indicators, and the like can be used to 
establish interpersonal relations between speaker and hearer. Thus 
the general structures of speech are also reflected at the level of 
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‘sentence structure. But insofar as we consider a sentence as a 
grammatical formation, that 1s, as independent of speech situa- 
tions in which it can be uttered, these general pragmatic functions 
are not yet ‘‘occupied.”’ To bring forth a grammatical sentence— 
as an example, say, for linguists—-a competent speaker need 
satisfy only the claim to comprehensibility. He has to have mas- 
tered the corresponding system of grammatical rules; this we call 
his linguistic ability, and it can be analyzed linguistically. It is 
otherwise with his ability to communicate; this is susceptible only 
to pragmatic analysis. By “communicative competence” I under- 
stand the ability of a speaker oriented to mutual understanding 
to embed a well-formed sentence in relations to reality, that 1s: 


1. To choose the propositional sentence in such a way that either the 
truth conditions of the proposition stated or the existential presuppost- 
tions of the propositional content mentioned are supposedly fulfilled 
(so that the hearer can share the knowledge of the speaker) ; 

2. To express his intentions in such a way that the linguistic expres- 
sion represents what is intended (so that the hearer can trust the 
speaker) ; 

3. To perform the speech act in such a way that it conforms to 
recognized norms or to accepted self-images (so that the hearer can 
be in accord with the speaker in shared value orientations). 


To the extent that these decisions do not depend on particular 
epistemic presuppositions and changing contexts but cause sen- 
tences in general to be engaged in the universal pragmatic func- 
tions of representation, expression, and legitimate interpersonal 
relation, what is expressed in them is precisely the communicative 
competence for which I am proposing a universal-pragmatic in- 
vestigation. 

The part of universal pragmatics that is furthest developed 1s 
that related to the representational function of utterances, for ex- 
ample, to the use of elementary propositional sentences. This 
classic domain of formal semantics has been pursued from Frege 
to Dummet.*! That this is a matter of universal-pragmatic investt- 
gation can be seen in the fact that the truth value of propositions 
is systematically taken into account. The theory of predication 
does not investigate sentences in general (as does linguistics) but 
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sentences in their function of representing facts. The analysis 1s 
directed above all to the logic of using predicates and those ex- 
pressions that enable us to refer to objects. Naturally this part 
of universal pragmatics is not the most important for a theory of 
communication. The analysis of intentionality, the discussion of 
avowals, and the debate on private speech, insofar as they clear 
the way to a universal pragmatics of the expressive function of 
utterances, are only beginnings.® Finally, speech-act theory pro- 
vides a point of departure for the part of universal pragmatics 
related to the interpersonal function of utterances. 

{In reference to question 2,} one might see a further difficulty 
with my proposal for conceptualizing universal pragmatics in the 
fact that formal semantics does not fit well into the distinction 
between a linguistic analysis concerned with sentences and a prag- 
matic analysis concerned with utterances. There is a broad spec- 
trum of different approaches to semantic theory. Linguistically 
oriented theories of meaning®™ try to grasp systematically the 
semantic content of linguistic expressions. In the framework of 
transformational grammar, explanations of the surface structures 
of sentences either start with semantic deep structures or rely on 
semantic projections into syntactic structures. This approach leads 
to an elementaristically constructed combinatory system of general 
semantic markers, Lexical semantics proceeds in a similar man- 
ner; it clarifies the meaning structures of a given lexicon by way 
of a formal analysis of meaning relations. The weakness of these 
linguistic approaches lies in the fact that they bring in the prag- 
matic dimension of the use of sentences only in an ad hoc way. 
The use theory of meaning developed from the work of Wittgen- 
stein has shown, however, that the meaning of linguistic expres- 
sions can be identified only with reference to situations of possible 
employment. 

For their part, pragmatic theories of semantics™ are faced with 
the difficulty of delimiting a linguistic expression’s typical situa- 
tions of employment from contexts that happen by chance to have 
additional meaning-generating power but do not affect the se- 
mantic core of the linguistic expression. Reference semantics, 
whether framed as a theory of extensional or of intensional de- 
notation, determines the meaning of an expression by the class 
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of objects to which it can be applied in true sentences. Under 
these premises one can explicate the meaning of expressions that 
appear in propositional sentences. I do not see, however, why 
semantic theory should monopolistically single out the represen- 
tational function of language and ignore the specific meanings 
that language develops in its expressive and interpersonal func- 
tions. 

These preliminary reflections are intended merely to support 
the conjecture that semantic theory cannot be successfully de- 
veloped as a unified theory. But if it is heterogeneously composed, 
no objection to the methodological separation of the analysis of 
sentence structures from that of utterance structures can be in- 
ferred from the difficulties of demarcating semantics from prag- 
matics (difficulties that are equally present in demarcating seman- 
tics from syntax). The analysis of general structures of speech 
can indeed begin with general sentence structures. However, it is 
directed to formal properties of sentences only from the perspec- 
tive of the possibility of wszng sentences as elements of speech, 
that is, for representational, expressive, and interpersonal func- 
tions, Universal pragmatics too can be understood as semantic 
analysis. But it is distinguished from other theories of meaning 
in that the meanings of linguistic expressions are relevant only 
insofar as they contribute to speech acts that satisfy the validity 
claims of truth, truthfulness, and normative rightness. On the 
other hand, universal pragmatics is distinguished from empirical 
pragmatics, e.g., sociolinguistics, in that the meaning of linguistic 
expressions comes under consideration only insofar as it is de- 
termined by formal properties of speech situations in general, and 
not by particular situations of use. 

I would like now to sum up the different levels of analysis and 
corresponding object domains of semiotics. 


a. Sentences versus Utterances. If we start with concrete speech ac- 
tions embedded in specific contexts and then disregard all aspects that 
these utterances owe to their pragmatic functions, we are left with 
linguistic expressions. Whereas the elementary unit of speech is the 
speech act, the elementary unit of language is the sentence. The de- 
marcation is obtained by attending to conditions of validity—a gram- 
matically well-formed sentence satisfies the claim to comprehensibility; 
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a communicatively successful speech action requires, beyond the com- 
prehensibility of the linguistic expression, that the participants in 
communication be prepared to reach an understanding, that they raise 
claims to truth, truthfuiness, and rightness and reciprocally impute 
their satisfaction. Sentences are the object of linguistic analysis (b, c), 
speech acts of pragmatic analysis (d, e). 

b. Individual Languages versus Language in General. The task of 
linguistics consists firstly in developing a grammar for each individual 
language so that a structural description can be correlated with any 
sentence of the language. On the other hand, general grammatical 
theory is occupied with reconstructing the rule system that underlies 
the ability of a subject to generate well-formed sentences in any lan- 
guage whatever. Grammatical theory claims to reconstruct the universal 
linguistic ability of adult speakers. (In a strong version, this linguistic 
competence means the ability to develop hypotheses that guide lan- 
guage acquisition on the basis of an innate disposition; in a weaker 
version, linguistic competence represents the result of learning pro- 
cesses interpreted constructivistically in Piaget’s sense. ) 

c. Aspects of Linguistic Analysis. Every linguistic utterance can be 
examined from at least three analytic viewpoints. Phonetics investigates 
linguistic expressions as inscriptions in an underlying medium (1.e., as 
formations of sound). Syntactic theory investigates linguistic expres- 
sions with regard to the formal connections of the smallest meaningful 
units. Semantic theory investigates the meaning content of linguistic 
expressions. Evidently only phonetic and syntactic theory are self- 
sufficient linguistic theories, whereas semantic theory cannot be com- 
pletely carried through in the attitude of the linguist, that is, in disre- 
gard of pragmatic aspects. 

d. Particular versus Universal Aspects of Speech Acts. The task of 
empirical pragmatics consists, to begin with, in describing speech acts 
typical of a certain milieu, which can in turn be analyzed from socio- 
logical, ethnological, and psychological points of view. General prag- 
matic theory, on the other hand, ts occupied with reconstructing the 
tule system that underlies the ability of a subject to utter sentences in 
any relevant situation. Universal pragmatics thereby raises the claim to 
reconstruct the ability of adult speakers to embed sentences in relations 
to reality in such a way that they can take on the general pragmatic 
functions of representation, expression, and establishing legitimate 
interpersonal relations. This communicative competence is indicated by 
those accomplishments that hermeneutics stylizes to an art, namely 
paraphrasing utterances by means of context-similar utterances of the 
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same language or translating them into context-comparable utter- 
ances in a foreign language. 

e. Universal-Pragmatic Aspects. The three general pragmatic func- 
tions—with the help of a sentence, to represent something in the world, 
to express the speaker’s intentions, and to establish legitimate inter- 
personal relations—are the basis of all the particular functions that an 
utterance can assume in specific contexts. The fulfillment of those gen- 
eral functions is measured against the validity conditions for truth, truth- 
fulness, and rightness. Thus every speech action can be considered 
from the corresponding analytic viewpoints. Formal semantics exam- 
ines the structure of elementary propositions and the acts of reference 
and predication. A still scarcely developed theory of intentionality ex- 
amines intentional expressions insofar as they function in first-person 
sentences. Finally, the theory of speech acts examines illocutionary 
force from the viewpoint of the establishment of legitimate interper- 
sonal relations. These semiotic distinctions are summarized in the 
following table. 


Theoretical Level Object Domain 


Linguistics Sentences 
Grammar Sentences of an individual 
| language 


Grammatical theory Rules for generating sentences in 
any language whatever 

Aspects of linguistic analysis 
Phonetic theory 


Syntactic theory 


Inscriptions (language sounds) 
Syntactical rules 


Semantic theory 


Pragmatics 
Empirical pragmatics 


Universal pragmatics 


Aspects of universal-pragmatic 
analysis 
Theory of elementary 
propositions 
Theory of first-person 
sentences 
Theory of illocutionary acts 


Lexical units 


Speech actions 
Context-bound speech actions 


Rules for using sentences in 
utterances 

Acts of reference and predication 

Linguistic expression of intentions 


Establishment of interpersonal 
relations 
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For a theory of communicative action, the third aspect of utter- 
ances, namely the establishment of interpersonal relations, is 
central. I shall therefore take the theory of speech acts as my point 
of departure. 


The Standard Form of the Speech Act— 
Searle’s Principle of Expressibility 


The principal task of speech-act theory is to clarify the performa- 
tive status of linguistic utterances. Austin analyzed the sense in 
which I can utter sentences in speech acts as the ¢llocutzonary force 
of speech actions. In uttering a promise, an assertion, or a warn- 
ing, together with the corresponding sentences I execute an ac- 
tion—lI try to make a promise, to put forward an assertion, to 
issue a warning—TI do things by saying something. Although 
there are other modes of employing language—Austin mentions, 
among others, writing poems and telling jokes—the illocutionary 
use seems to be the foundation on which even these other kinds 
of employment rest. To be understood in a given situation, every 
utterance must, at least implicitly, establish and bring to expres- 
sion a certain relation between the speaker and his counterpart. 
We can also say that the illuocutionary force of a speech action 
consists in fixing the communicative function of the content 
uttered. 

The current distinction between the content and the relational 
aspects of an utterance has, to begin, a trivial meaning.® It says 
that in being uttered the sentence is embedded in specific inter- 
personal relations. In a certain way, every explicitly performative 
utterance both establishes and represents an interpersonal relation, 
This circumstance is trivial so long as under the relational aspect 
we merely contrast the utterance character of speech with its 
semantic content. If nothing more were meant by the illocutionary 
force of a speech act, the concept “‘illocutionary’’ could serve at 
best to elucidate the fact that dinguistic utterances have the char- 
acter of actions, that is, are speech actions. The point of the con- 
cept cannot lie therein; I find it rather in the peculiarly generative 
power of speech acts. 
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It is to this generative power that I trace the fact that a speech 
act can succeed (or fail). We can say that a speech act succeeds 
if a relation between the speaker and the hearer comes to pass— 
indeed the relation intended by the speaker—and if the hearer can 
understand and accept the content uttered by the speaker in the 
sense indicated (e.g., as a promise, assertion, suggestion, and so 
forth). Thus the generative power consists in the fact that the 
speaker, in performing a speech act, can influence the hearer in 
such a way that the latter can take up an interpersonal relation 
with him.® It can, of course, be said of every interaction, and 
not only of speech actions, that it establishes an interpersonal 
relation. Whether or not they have an explicitly linguistic form, 
communicative actions are related to a context of action norms 
and values. Without the normative background of routines, roles, 
forms of life—in short, conventions—the individual action would 
remain indeterminate. All communicative actions satisfy or violate 
normative expectations or conventions. Satisfying a convention 
in acting means that a subject capable of speaking and acting 
takes up an interpersonal relation with at least one other such 
subject. Thus the establishment of an interpersonal relation is a 
criterion that 1s not selective enough for our purposes. I empha- 
sized at the start that I am restricting my analysis to paradigmatic 
cases of linguistically explict action that is oriented to reaching 
understanding. This restriction must now be drawn somewhat 
more precisely. In doing so, we can begin with the standard ex- 
amples from which speech-act theory was developed. The follow- 
ing are typical speech-act forms :® 
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“Te... you that... ; 
Tverb | {sentence } 
e.g., “I (hereby) promise you that I will come tomorrow.” 


te] 


“You are... Lae , 
[verb] [p. part. ] sentence } 


e.g., “You are requested to stop smoking.”’ 


p>] 


“rT... a you that... 
{auxiliary verb} [verb] 
e.g., “I can assure you that it wasn't I.” 


{ sentence | 
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I shall hold to the following terminological rules. An explicit 
speech action satisfies the standard form in its surface structure if 
it is made up of an ¢llocutionary and a propositional component. 
The illocutionary component consists in an /locutionary act carried 
out with the aid of a performative sentence. This sentence is 
formed in the present indicative, affirmative, and has as its logical 
subject the first person and as its logical (direct) object the sec- 
ond person; the predicate, constructed with the help of a per- 
formative expression, permits in general the particle “hereby.” © 
The performative component needs to be completed by a prop- 
ositional component constructed by means of a sentence with 
propositional content. Whenever it is used in constative speech 
acts, the sentence with propositional content takes the form of a 
propositional sentence {| Aussagesatz}. In its elementary form, the 
propositional sentence contains: (1) a name or a referring ex- 
pression, with the aid of which the speaker identifies an object 
about which he wants to say something; and (2) a predicate ex- 
pression for the general determination that the speaker wants to 
gtant or deny to the object. In nonconstative speech acts, the 
propositional content is not stated but mentioned; in this case, 
propositional content coincides with what is usually called the 
unasserted proposition. (Thus I distinguish between the nominal- 
ized proposition ‘‘that p,’’ which expresses a state of affairs, and 
the proposition “‘p,’ which represents a fact and which owes its 
assertoric force to the circumstance that it is embedded in a speech 
action of the type “‘assertion,”’ and is thereby connected with an 
illocutionary act of asserting. In formal logic, of course, we treat 
propositions as autonomous units. Only the truth value we assign 
to “‘p”’ in contradistinction to “that p’” is a reminder of the con- 
nection of the proposition with some constative speech act, a 
connection that is systematically ignored. )“° 

I shall call speech acts that have this structure proposztionally 
differentiated. They are distinguished from symbolically mediated 
interactions—for example, a shout of ‘‘Fire!”’ that releases com- 
plementary actions, assistance, or flight—in that a propositional 
component of speech is uncoupled from the illocutionary act, so 
that (1) the propositional content can be held invariant across 
changes in illocutionary potential, and (2) the holistic mode of 
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speech, in which representation, expression, and behavioral ex- 
pectation are still one is replaced by differential modes of speech. 
I shall come back to this point in the following section. For the 
present, it suffices to point out that this level of differentiation of 
speech is a precondition for an action’s ability to take on repre- 
sentational functions, that is, to say something about the world, 
either directly in the form of a statement or indirectly through 
mentioning a propositional content 1n nonconstative speech acts. 

Explicit speech actions always have a propositional component 
in which a state of affairs is expressed. Nonlinguistic actions nor- 
mally lack this component; thus they cannot assume representa- 
tional functions. Signaling to a taxi so that I can begin working 
in my office at eight in the morning, reacting to the news of mis- 
erable marks with the desperate look of a father, joining a 
demonstration march, expressing nonacceptance of an invitation 
by not showing up, shaking a candidate’s hand after he has 
passed the test, and so on and so forth, I observe or violate con- 
ventions. Naturally these normative expectations have a propo- 
sitional content; but the propositional content must already be 
known to the participants if the expressed behavior is to be un- 
derstandable as beginning work, a father’s reaction, taking part 
in a demonstration—in short, as an action. The nonverbal expres- 
sion itself cannot bring the propositional content of the presup- 
posed norm to expression because it cannot take on representa- 
tional functions. It can, of course, be understood as an indicator 
that calls to mind the propositional content of the presupposed 
norm. 

Owing to their representational function, propositionally dif- 
ferentiated speech actions preserve for the actor more degrees of 
freedom in following norms. Beginning work at eight in the 
morning leaves only the option, to appear or not to appear; in 
the former case, to be on time or to be late; in the latter case, to 
be excused or unexcused, and so on. Nonverbal actions are often 
the result of such “‘trees’’ of yes/no decisions. But if the actor 
can express himself verbally, his situation is rich with alternatives. 
He can express the same speech act, say 2 command, in a very 
differentiated way; he will fulfill the same role segment, say that 
of a German teacher during class dictation, with very different 
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speech acts. In short, propositionally differentiated speech leaves 
the actor more degrees of freedom in relation to a recognized 
normative background than does a nonlinguistic interaction. 

Of course, propositionally differentiated utterances do not al- 
ways have a linguistic form, as is shown by the example of 
grammaticalized sign language, for example, the standardized 
language of the deaf and dumb. In this connection, one might 
also mention pointing gestures, which represent an equivalent use 
of referential terms and thus supplement propositional speech. 
On the other hand, there are also speech actions that are not 
propositionally differentiated: namely, illocutionarily abbreviated 
speech actions, such as ‘Hello!’ as a greeting formula, or 
“Check!” and ‘“‘Checkmate!’’ as performative expressions for 
moves in a game and their consequences. The circumstance that 
a propositional component is lacking places the verbal utterances 
on a level with normal nonverbal actions; while such actions do 
refer to the propositional content of a presupposed convention, 
they do not express it. 

As a first step in delimiting the pragmatic units of analysis, 
we can specify—out of the set of communicative actions that 
rest on the consensual foundation of reciprocally raised and rec- 
ognized validity claims—the subset of proposztionally diff erentz- 
ated speech actions. But this specification is not selective enough; 
for among these utterances we find such speech acts as “betting, ’’ 
“christening,” “appointing,” and so on. Despite their proposi- 
tionally differentiated content, they are bound to a single institu- 
tion (or to a narrowly circumscribed set of institutions); they can 
therefore be seen as the equivalent of actions that fulfill presup- 
posed norms, either nonverbally or in an illocutionarily abbrevi- 
ated way. The institutional bond of these speech acts can be seen 
in (among other things) the fact that the permissible proposi- 
tional contents are narrowly limited by the normative meaning of 
betting, christening, appointing, marrying, and so on. One bets 
for stakes, christens with names, appoints to official positions, 
marries a partner, and so on. With institutionally bound speech 
actions, specific institutions are always involved. With institution- 
ally unbound speech actions, only conditions of a generalized 
context must typically be met for a corresponding act to succeed. 
Institutionally bound speech actions express a specific institution 
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in the same way that propositionally nondifferentiated and non- 
verbal actions express a presupposed norm. To explain what acts 
of betting or christening mean, I must refer to the institutions of 
betting or christening. By contrast, commands or.advice or ques- 
tions do not represent institutions but types of speech acts that 
can fit very different institutions. To be sure, ‘‘institutional bond” 
is a criterion that does not always permit an unambiguous classi- 
fication. Commands can exist wherever relations of authority are 
institutionalized; appointments presuppose special, bureaucrati- 
cally developed organizations; and marriages require a single 
institution (which is, however, found universally). But this 
does not destroy the usefulness of the analytic point of view. 
Institutionally unbound speech actions, insofar as they have any 
regulative meaning at all, are related to various aspects of action 
norms in general; they are not essentially fixed by particular in- 
stitutions. 

We can now define the desired analytic units as propositionally 
differentiated and institutionally unbound speech actions. Natur- 
ally, only those with an explicit linguistic form are suitable for 
analysis. Usually the context in which speech actions are em- 
bedded makes standard linguistic forms superfluous; for example, 
when the performative meaning 1s determined exclusively by the 
context of utterance; or when the performative meaning 1s only 
indicated, that is, expressed through inflection, punctuation, word 
position, or particles such as “isn’t it?,” “‘right?,’’ “‘indeed,”’ 
“clearly,” “surely,’’ and similar expressions. 

Finally we shall exclude those explicit speech actions in stan- 
dard form that appear in contexts that produce shifts of meaning. 
This is the case when the pragmatic meaning of a context- 
dependent speech act diverges from the meaning of the sentences 
used in it (and from that of the indicated conditions of a gen- 
eralized context that have to be met for the type of speech action 
in question). Searle’s ‘principle of expressibility’”’ takes this into 
account: assuming that the speaker expresses his intention pre- 
cisely, explicitly, and literally, it is possible in principle for every 
speech act carried out or capable of being carried out to be speci- 
fied by a complex sentence. 

Kanngiesser has given this principle the following form: ‘For 
every meaning x, it is the case that, if there is a speaker S in a 
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language community P who means x, then it 1s possible that there 
be an expression in the language spoken by P which is an exact 
expression of x.’’ ™ For our purposes, we can weaken this postu- 
late to require that in a given language, for every interpersonal 
relation that a speaker wants to take up explicitly with another 
member of his language community, a suitable performative ex- 
pression is either available or, if necessary, can be introduced 
through a specification of available expressions. With this modifi- 
cation, we can take into account reservations that have been ex- 
pressed concerning Searle’s principle."* In any case the heuristic 
meaning 1s clear—if the postulate of expressibility 1s valid, analy- 
sis can be limited to institutionally unbound, explicit speech ac- 
tions in standard form. 

The diagram sums up the viewpoints from which I have de- 
limited the class of speech acts basic for analysis. 


Derivation of the Analytic Units of the Theory of Speech Acts 


Instrumental Actions ——————~ Social Actions 


Symbolic Actions Communicative Actions Strategic Actions 


Not Propositionally Propositionally 
Differentiated Differentiated 
Nonverbal Verbal Nonverbal Verbal 
(illocutionarily 
abbreviated 


speech actions) 


Institutionally — Institutionally 
Bound Unbound 


Implicit Explicit 


Context- Context- 
dependent independent 
J 


Analytic Units 


AI What Is Universal Pragmatics? 


I have not explained the embedding of communicative action 
(‘oriented to reaching understanding’’) in other types of action. 
It seems to me that strategic acizon (‘oriented to the actor’s suc- 
cess’’—in general, modes of action that correspond to the utili- 
tarian model of purposive-rational action) as well as (the still- 
insufficiently-analyzed) symbolic action (e.g., a concert, a dance 
—in general, modes of action that are bound to nonpropositional 
systems of symbolic expression) differ from communicative action 
in that individual validity claims are suspended (in strategic 
action, truthfulness, in symbolic action, truth).** My previous 
analyses of “labor’’ and “interaction’’ have not yet adequately 
captured the most general differentiating characteristics of instru- 
mental and social (or communicative) action. I cannot pursue 
this desideratum here. 


On the Double Structure of Speech 


I would like to come back now to the characteristic double 
structure that can be read off the standard form of speech actions. 
Obviously the two components, the illocutionary and the proposi- 
tional, can vary independently of one another. We can hold a 
propositional content invariant vis-a-vis the different types of 
speech acts in which it appears. In this abstraction of proposi- 
tional content from the asserted proposition, a fundamental ac- 
complishment of our language is expressed. Propositionally 
differentiated speech distinguishes itself therein from the sym- 
bolically mediated interaction we can already observe among 
primates.‘* Any number of examples of the speech-act-invariance 
of proposzitonal content can be provided—for instance, for the 
propositional content “‘Peter’s smoking a pipe’ the following: 


“IT assert that Peter smokes a pipe.”’ 
“I beg of you (Peter) that you smoke a pipe.” 
“I ask you (Peter), do you smoke a pipe?” 


“I warn you (Peter), smoke a pipe.” 


In a genetic perspective, the speech-act-invariance of proposi- 
tional contents appears as an uncoupling of illocutionary and 
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propositional components in the formation and transformation 
of speech actions. This uncoupling is a condition for the differ- 
entiation of the double structure of speech, that is, for the separa- 
tion of two communicative levels on which speaker and hearer 
must simultaneously come to an understanding if they want to 
communicate their intentions to one another. I would distinguish 
(1) the level of intersubjectivity on which speaker and hearer, 
through illocutionary acts, establish the relations that permit them 
to come to an understanding with one another, and (2) the level 
of propositional content which is communicated. Corresponding 
to the relational and the content aspects in which every utterance 
can be analyzed, there are (in the standard form) the illocution- 
ary and the propositional components of the speech act. The 
iJlocutionary act fixes the sense in which the propositional content 
is employed, and the act-complement determines the content that 
is understood “as something...’ in the communicative function 
specified. (The hermeneutic ‘‘as” can be differentiated on both 
communicative levels. With a proposition “P’’ an identifiable 
object, whose existence is presupposed, can be characterized as 
something—e.g., as a “red,” “‘soft,” or “ideal’’ object. In con- 
nection with an illocutionary act, that is, through being embedded 
in a speech act, this propositional content can in turn be uttered 
as something—e.g., as a command or assertion.) A basic feature 
of language is connected with this double structure of speech, 
namely its inherent reflexivity. The standardized possibilities for 
directly and indirectly mentioning speech only make explicit a 
self-reference that is already contained in every speech act. In 
filling out the double structure of speech participants in dialogue 
communicate on two levels simultaneously. They combine com- 
munication of a content with communication about the role in 
which the communicated content is used. The expression com- 
munication about might be misleading here because it could be 
associated with metalanguage and would then bring to mind an 
idea of language levels according to which at every higher level 
metalinguistic statements about the object language of the next 
lower level can be made. But the concept of a hierarchy of lan- 
guage was introduced for formal languages, in which just that 
reflexivity of ordinary language is lacking. Moreover, in a meta- 
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language one always refers to an object language in the objectiv- 
ating attitude of someone asserting facts or observing events; one 
forms metalinguistic statements. By contrast, on the level of inter- 
subjectivity one chooses the illocutionary role in which the prop- 
Ositional content is to be used; and this communication about the 
sense in which the sentence with propositional content is to be 
employed requires a performative attitude on the part of those 
communicating. Thus the peculiar reflexivity of natural language 
rests in the first instance on the combination of a communication 
of content—effected in an objectivating attitude—with a com- 
munication concerning the relational aspect in which the content 
is to be understood—effected in a performative attitude. 

Of course, participants in dialogue normally have the option of 
objectifying every illocutionary act performed as the content of 
another, a subsequent speech act. They can adopt an objectivat- 
ing attitude toward the illocutionary component of a former 
speech act and shift this component to the level of propositional 
contents. Naturally they can do so only in performing a new 
speech act that has, in turn, a nonobjectified illocutionary com- 
ponent. The direct and indirect mention of speech standardizes 
this possibility of rendering explicit the reflexivity of natural 
language. The communication that takes place on the level of 
intersubjectivity in a speech act at t, can be depicted on the level 
of propositional content in a further (constative) speech act at 
tn41. On the other hand, it 1s not possible simultaneously to per- 
form and to objectify an illocutionary act.” 

This option is sometimes the occasion for a descriptivist fallacy 
to which even pragmatic theories fall prey. We can analyze the 
structures of speech, as every other object, only in an objectivating 
attitude. In doing so, the actually accompanying illocutionary 
component cannot, as we saw above, become wno acto the object. 
This circumstance misleads many language theorists into the view 
that communication processes take place at a single level, namely 
that of transmitting content (1.e., information). In this perspec- 
tive, the relational aspect loses its independence vis-a-vis the 
content aspect; the communicative role of an utterance loses its 
constitutive significance and is added to the information content. 
The pragmatic operator of the statement, which in formalized 
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presentations (e.g., deontic logics) represents the illocutionary 
component of an utterance, is then no longer interpreted as a 
specific mode of reaching understanding about propositional con- 
tents but falsely as part of the information transmitted. 

As opposed to this, I consider the task of universal pragmatics 
to be the rational reconstruction of the double structure of speech. 
Taking Austin’s theory of speech acts as my point of departure, 
{in the next two sections} I would like now to make this task 
more precise in relation to the problems of meaning and validity. 


Universal-Pragmatic Categories of Meaning 


Austin’s contrasting of locutionary and illocutionary acts set off a 
broad discussion that also brought some clarification to the theory 
of meaning. Austin reserved the concept meaning for the mean- 
ing of sentences with propositional content, while he used the 
concept force only for the illocutionary act of uttering sentences 
with propositional content. This leads to the following constella- 
tions: 


meaning: sense and reference, locutionary act 


force: attempt to reach an uptake, illocutionary act 


Austin could point to the fact that sentences with the same propo- 
sitional content could be uttered in speech acts of different types, 
that is, with differing illocutionary force. Nevertheless, the pro- 
posed distinction is unsatisfactory. If one introduces meaning 
only in a linguistic sense, as sentence meaning (in which either 
sentence meaning 1s conceived as a function of word meanings 
or, with Frege, word meanings are conceived as functions of 
possible sentence meanings), the restriction to the propositional 
components of speech acts ts not plausible. Obviously their illo- 
cutionary components also have a meaning in a linguistic sense. 
In the case of an explicitly performative utterance, the performa- 
tive verb employed has a lexical meaning, and the performative 
sentence constructed with its help has a meaning similar in a 
way to the dependent sentence with propositional content. ‘“What 
Austin calls the illocutionary force of an utterance is that aspect 
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of its meaning which is either conveyed by its explicitly per- 
formative prefix, if it has one, or might have been so conveyed 
by the use of such an expression.” ‘® 

This argument neglects, however, the fact that force is some- 
thing which, in a specific sense, belongs only to utterances and 
not to sentences. Thus one might first hit upon the idea of re- 
serving ‘force’ for the meaning content that accrues to the sen- 
tence through its being uttered, that is, embedded in structures of 
speech. We can certainly distinguish the phenomenon of meaning 
that comes about through the employment of a sentence in an 
utterance from mere sentence meaning. We can speak in a prag- 
matic sense of the meaning of an utterance, as we do in a linguistic 
sense of the meaning of a sentence. Thus Alston has taken the 
fact that the same speech acts can be performed with different 
sentences as a reason for granting pragmatic meaning a certain 
priority over linguistic meaning. In accordance with a consistent 
use theory of meaning, he suggests that sentence (and word) 
meanings are a function of the meaning of-the speech acts in 
which they are principally used. The difficulty with this pro- 
posal is that it does not adequately take into account the relative 
independence of sentence meanings in relation to the contingent 
changes of meaning that a sentence can undergo when used in 
different contexts. Moreover, the meaning of a sentence is ap- 
parently less dependent on the intention of the speaker than is 
the meaning of an utterance. 

Even if a sentence is very often used with different intentions 
and in a context that pragmatically shifts meaning, its linguistic 
meaning does not have to change. Thus, for example, when cer- 
tain social roles prescribe that commands be uttered in the form 
of requests, the pragmatic meaning of the utterance (as a com- 
mand) in no way alters the linguistic meaning of the sentence 
uttered (as a request). This is an additional reason for singling 
out the standard conditions under which the pragmatic meaning 
of an explicit speech action coincides with the linguistic meaning 
of the sentences employed in it. Precisely in the case of an explicit 
speech act in standard form, however, the categorial difference 
between the meaning of expressions originally used in proposi- 
tional sentences and the meaning of illocutionary forces (as well 
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as of expressed intentions) comes into view. This shows it does 
not make sense to explicate the concepts meanmmg versus force 
with reference to the distinction between the linguistic meaning 
of a sentence and the pragmatic meaning of an utterance. 

The linguistic analysis of sentence meaning abstracts from cer- 
tain relations to reality into which a sentence 1s put as soon as 
it is uttered and from the validity claims under which it is thereby 
placed. On the other hand, a consistent analysis of meaning is 
not possible without reference to some situations of possible use. 
Every linguistic expression can be used to form statements. Even 
illocutionary phrases (and originally intentional expressions ) 
can become part of propositional sentences. This suggests that 
we might secure a certain unity for the linguistic analysis of the 
meanings of linguistic expressions by relating it in every case to 
their possible contribution to forming propositions. But that 
makes sense only for such expressions as can appear exclusively 
in propositional components of speech. The meaning of perfor- 
mative expressions should, on the contrary, be clarified by refer- 
ring to their possible contribution to forming illocutionary acts 
(and the meaning of originally intentional expressions by re- 
ferring to their possible contribution to forming first-person sen- 
tences expressing wishes, feelings, intentions, etc.). The linguits- 
tic explication of the meaning of ‘to promise” should orient itself 
around its contribution to forming the sentence, 


1) “I hereby promise you that...” 
and not, 


2) “He ts promising him that...” 
Correspondingly, the explication of the meaning of “to hate’ 
should refer to the sentence, 


1’) “] hate you.” 
instead of to the sentence, 


2’) “He hates him.”’ 


Only because and so long as the linguistic analysis of meaning 
is biased in favor of the propositionalized forms (2 or 2’) is it 
necessary to supplement the meaning of propositional sentences 
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with the meaning of the illocutionary force of an utterance (and 
the intention of a speaker). No doubt this circumstance motivated 
Austin to draw his distinction between meaning and force. To 
my mind, it would be better to differentiate the linguistic mean- 
ings of expressions according to their possible contribution to 
forming different types of speech acts (and different components 
of speech acts). Let us consider two examples: 


3) “I’m notifying you that father’s new car 1s yellow.”’ 


4) “I’m asking you, is father’s new car yellow?’ 


Understanding the two (different) illocutionary acts is tted to 
other presuppositions than understanding their (concordant) 
propositional content. The difference becomes perceptible as soon 
as I go back to the conditions that must be fulfilled by situations 
in which someone who does not know English might learn (1.e., 
originally understand) the meanings. A hearer can understand 
the meaning of the sentence with the propositional content: ‘the 
being yellow of father’s new car’ under the condition that he 
has learned to use the propositional sentence correctly in the 
assertion: 


5) “I'm telling you, father’s new car is yellow,”’ 


in order, for example, to report the observation that father’s new 
car is yellow. The ability to have this or a similar experience must 
be presupposed. A proper use of the propositional sentence in 
(5) demands (at least) the following of the speaker: 


a) The existence presupposition—there is one and only one object 
to which the characteristic “father’s new car” applies. 

b) The presupposition of identifiability—the (denotatively em- 
ployed) propositional content contained in the characterization 
“father’s new car’ is a sufficient indication, in a given context, for 
a hearer to select the (and only the) object to which the characteristic 
applies. 

c) The act of predicatton—the predicate “yellow” can be attributed 
to the object that is denoted. 


Correspondingly, understanding the meaning of the proposi- 
tional sentence contained in (5) demands of the hearer that he 
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a’) Share-the-speaker presupposition (a). 

b’) Fulfill-the-speaker presupposition (b), that is, actually identify 
the object referred to, 

c’) Undertake for his part the act of predication (c). 


It is otherwise with the dllocutionary components of utterances 
(3) and (4). A hearer can understand the meaning of notifying 
or asking under the condition that he has learned to take part in 
successful speech acts of the following type: 


6) “I (hereby) notify you that...” 
7) “I (hereby) ask you whether . . .”’ 


that is, has learned to assume both the role of the (acting) speaker 
as well as that of the (cooperating) hearer. The performance of 
an illocutionary act cannot serve to report an observation as the 
use of a propositional sentence can; and the ability to have per- 
ceptions is also not essentially presupposed here. Rather, con- 
versely, the execution of a speech act is a condition of possibility 
of an experience, namely the communicative experience that the 
hearer has when he accepts the offer contained in the attempted 
speech action and enters into the requested connection with the 
speaker. 

Whereas understanding (5) presupposes the possibility of 
sensory experiences (experiences of the type: observation), un- 
derstanding (6) and (7) itself represents a communicative ex- 
perience (an experience of the type: “‘participant observation” ). 

The difference between originally illocutionary and originally 
propositional meanings (force and meaning in Austin’s sense) 
can be traced back to differences in possible learning situations. 
We learn the meaning of illocutionary acts only in the performa- 
tive attitude of participants in speech actions. By contrast, we 
learn the meaning of sentences with propositional content in the 
objectivating attitude of observers who correctly report their ex- 
periences in propositions.7® We acquire originally illocutionary 
meanings in connection with communicative experiences that we 
have in entering upon the level of intersubjectivity and estab- 
lishing interpersonal relations. We acquire originally proposi- 
tional meanings 1n reporting something that happens in the world. 
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This difference notwithstanding, meanings acquired in a perfor- 
mative attitude can, of course, also appear in sentences with prop- 
ositional content: 


8) “I assure you that he notified me yesterday that...” 


9) “I’m reporting to you that he asked me yesterday 
whether...’ 


This fact may explain why the indicated difference between the 
two categories of meaning is often not noticed. In sentences of 
propositional content, however, we can distinguish the meanings 
of expressions that can be used in a performative attitude from 
the word meanings that are permitted only as meaning com- 
ponents of sentences with propositional content. In utterances 
like (8) and (9), “notify” and “ask” bear a shade of meaning 
borrowed from the power that they have only in ilocutionary 
roles—as in (6) and (7). 

We can retain Austin’s distinction between force and meaning 
in the sense of these two categories of meaning. Force then stands 
for the meaning of expressions that are originally used in con- 
nection with illocutionary acts, and meaning for the meaning of 
expressions originally used in connection with propositions. Thus 
we distinguish force and meaning as two categories of meaning 
that arise in regard to the general pragmatic functions of the estab- 
lishment of interpersonal relations, on the one hand, and the 
re presentation of facts, on the other. (The third category of mean- 
ing, which corresponds to the function of expression, that is, to 
the disclosure of the speaker’s wishes, feelings, intentions, etc. 
in first-person sentences, I shall leave to one side here, although 
reflections similar to those carried through for illocutionary acts 
apply to them as well. ) 

I would like to hold fast to the following results: 


a. It is not advisable to reserve the concept of semantic content for 
the propositional component of a speech action and to characterize the 
meaning of the illocutionary component only by a pragmatic operator 
(which designates a specific illocutionary force). 

b. On the other hand, it is also unsatisfactory to reconstruct the 
meaning of a performative sentence in exactly the same way as the 
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meaning of a sentence with propositional content; the tllocutionary 
component of a speech act neither expresses a proposition nor men- 
tions a propositional content.*® 

c. It 1s equally unsatisfactory to equate illocutionary force with the 
meaning components that are added to the meaning of a sentence 
through the act of utterance. 

d. From a universal-pragmatic point of view, the meanings of lin- 
guistic expressions can be categorically distinguished according to 
whether they can appear only in sentences that take on a representa- 
tional function or whether they can specifically serve to establish inter- 
personal relations or to express intentions.®° 


Thematization of Validity Claims and Modes of Communication 


Austin’s contrast of locutionary and illocutionary acts has become 
important not only for the theory of meaning; the discussions 
about basic types of speech action and basic modes of language 
has also fastened on to this pair of concepts. At first Austin wanted 
to draw the boundary in such a way that “‘the performative should 
be doing something as opposed to just saying something; and the 
performative is happy or unhappy as opposed to true and false.” * 
From this there results the following correlations: 


locutionary acts: constatives, true/untrue. 


illocutionary acts: performatives, happy/unhappy. 


But this demarcation of locutionary and illocutionary acts could 
not be maintained when it became apparent that all speech ac- 
tions—the constative included—contain a locutionary component 
(in the form of a sentence with propositional content) and an 
illocutionary component (in the form of a performative sen- 
tence) .8? What Austin had first introduced as the locutionary act 
was now replaced by (a) the propositional component contained 
in every explicit performative utterance, and (b) a special class 
of illocutionary acts that imply the validity claim of truth—con- 
stative speech acts. Austin himself later regarded constative speech 
acts as only one of the different classes of speech acts. The two 
sentences: 
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1) “Tassert that...” 


2) “I’m warning you that...” 


equally express illocutionary acts.** But this has the interesting 
consequence that the validity claim contained in constative speech 
acts (truth/falsity) represents only a special case among the 
validity claims that speakers, in speech acts, raise and offer for 
vindication vis-a-vis hearers. 


In general we may say this: with both statements (and, for example, 
descriptions) and warnings, etc., the question of whether, granting 
that you did warn and had the right to warn, did state or did advise, 
you were r7ght to state or to warn or advise, can arise—not in the sense 
of whether it was opportune or expedient, but whether, on the facts 
and your knowledge of the facts and the purpose for which you were 
speaking, and so on, this was the proper thing to say.8# 


In this passage Austin emphasizes the claims to be right, or 
validity claims, that we raise with any (and not just with con- 
stative) speech acts. But he distinguishes these only incidentally 
from the conditions of the generalized context that typically must 
be fulfilled if a speech act of the corresponding type is to succeed 
(that is, from happiness/unhappiness conditions in general). It 
is true of assertions, in the same way as it is of warnings, advis- 
ings, promisings, and so forth, that they can succeed only 1f both 
conditions are fulfilled: (a) to be in order, and (b) to be might. 


But the real conclusion must sutely be that we need... to establish 
with respect to each kind of illocutionary act—warnings, estimates, 
verdicts, statements, and descriptions—what if any is the specific way 
in which they are intended, first to be in order or not in order, and 
second, to be “right” or “wrong”; what terms of appraisal and dis- 
appraisal are used for each and what they mean. This is a wide field 
and certainly will not lead to a simple distinction of true and false; 
nor will it lead to a distinction of statements from the rest, for stating 
is only one among very numerous speech acts of the illocutionary 
class.85 


Speech acts can be in order with respect to typically restricted 
contexts (a); but they can be valid only with respect to the 
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fundamental claim that the speaker raises with his illocutionary 
act (b). I shall be coming back to both of these classes of con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled in order for speech acts to succeed. 
At this point I am interested only in the fact that the comparison 
between constative and nonconstative speech acts throws light on 
the validity basis that manifestly underlies all speech actions. 

To be sure, this does bring out the special position of constative 
speech acts. Assertions do not differ from other types of speech 
actions in their performative/ propositional double structure, nor 
by virtue of conditions of a generalized context, for these vary 
in a typical way for all speech actions; but they do differ from 
(almost) all other types of speech actions in that they prima facie 
imply an unmistakable validity claim, a truth claim. It is unde- 
niable that other types of speech actions also imply some validity 
claim; but in determining exactly what validity claim they imply, 
we seldom encounter so clear and universally recognized a valid- 
ity claim as “‘truth” (in the sense of propositional truth). It ts 
easy to see the reason for this; the validity claim of constative 
speech acts is presupposed in a certain way by speech acts of 
every type. The meaning of the propositional content mentioned 
in nonconstative speech acts can be made explicit through trans- 
forming a sentence of propositional content, “that p,” into a 
propositional sentence ‘‘p’’; and the truth claim belongs essen- 
tially to the meaning of the proposition thereby expressed. Truth 
claims are thus a type of validity claim built into the structure of 
possible speech in general. Truth is a universal validity claim; its 
universality is reflected in the double structure of speech. 

Looking back, Austin assures himself of what he originally had 
in mind with his contrast of constative and nonconstative speech 
actions (constatives versus performatives ) : 


With the constative utterances, we abstract from the illocutionary ... 
aspects of the speech act, and we concentrate on the locutionary; more- 
over, we use an oversimplified notion of correspondence with the 
facts... We aim at the ideal of what would be right to say in all cir- 
cumstances, for any purpose, to any audience, etc. Perhaps this ts 
sometimes realized. With the performative we attend as much as pos- 
sible to the illocutionary force of the utterance, and abstract from the 
dimension of correspondence with facts.8® 
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After he recognized that constative speech acts represent only 
one of several types of speech action, Austin gave up the afore- 
mentioned contrast in favor of a set of unordered families of 
speech actions. I am of the opinion, however, that what he in- 
tended with the contrast constative versus performative can be 
adequately reconstructed. 

We have seen that communication tn language can take place 
only when the participants, in communicating with one another 
about something, simultaneously enter upon two levels of com- 
munication—the level of intersubjectivity on which they take up 
interpersonal relations and the level of propositional contents. 
However, in speaking we can make either the interpersonal rela- 
tion or the propositional content more centrally thematic; cor- 
respondingly we make a more interactive or a more cognitive use 
of our language. In the znteractzve use of language, we thematize 
the relations into which speaker and hearer enter—as a warning, 
promise, request—while we only mention the propositional con- 
tent of the utterances. In the cognitive use of language, by con- 
trast, we thematize the content of the utterance as a proposition 
about something that is happening in the world (or that could 
be the case), while we only indirectly express the interpersonal 
relation. This incidental character can be seen, for example, in 
the fact that in English the explicit form of assertion (“I am 
asserting (to you) that...’), although grammatically correct, 
is fare in comparison to the short form that disregards the inter- 
personal relation. 

As the content is thematized in the cognitive use of language, 
only speech acts in which propositional contents assume the ex- 
plicit form of propositions are permitted here. With these 
constative speech acts, we raise a truth claim for the proposition 
asserted. In the interactive use of language, in which the inter- 
personal relation is thematically stressed, we refer in various ways 
to the validity of the normative context of the speech action. 

For this latter use the (authorized) command has a paradig- 
matic significance similar to that of the assertion for the cognitive 
use of language. Truth is merely the most conspicuous—not the 
only—validity claim reflected in the formal structures of speech. 
The illocutionary force of the speech act, which produces a legi- 
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timate (or illegitimate) interpersonal relation between the par- 
ticipants, 1s borrowed from the binding force of recognized norms 
of action (or of evaluation); to the extent that a speech act is an 
action, it actualizes an already-established pattern of relations. 
The validity of a normative background of institutions, roles, 
socioculturally habitual forms of life—that is, of conventions—is 
always presupposed. This by no means holds true only for institu- 
tionally bound speech actions such as betting, greeting, christen- 
ing, appointing, and the like, each of which satisfies a speczfic 
institution (or a narrowly circumscribed class of norms). In 
promises too, in recommendations, prohibitions, prescriptions, 
and the like, which are not regulated from the outset by institu- 
tions, the speaker implies a validity claim that must, if the speech 
acts are to succeed, be covered by existing norms, and that means 
by (at least) de facto recognition of the clazm that these norms 
rightfully exest. This internal relation between the validity claims 
implicitly raised in speech actions and the validity of their norma- 
tive context is stressed in the interactive use of language, as is 
the truth claim in the cognitive use of language. Just as only 
constative speech acts are permitted in the cognitive use of lan- 
guage, so in the interactive use only those speech acts are per- 
mitted that characterize a specific relation that speaker and hearer 
can adopt to norms of action or evaluation. I call these regulative 
speech acts.®? With the illocutionary force of speech actions, the 
normative validity claim—trightness or appropriateness [Rechizg- 
keit, Angemessenheit |—1s built just as universally into the struc- 
tures of speech as the truth claim. But the validity claim of a 
normative context is explicitly invoked only in regulative speech 
acts (in commands and admonitions, in prohibitions and refusals, 
in promises and agreements, notices, excuses, recommendations, 
admissions, and so forth). The truth reference of the mentioned 
propositional content remains, by contrast, merely implicit; it 
pertains only to its existential presuppositions. Conversely, in 
constative speech acts, which explicitly raise a truth claim, the 
normative validity claim remains implicit, although these too 
(e.g., reports, explications, communications, elucidations, narra- 
tions, and so forth) must correspond to an established pattern of 
value orientations—that is, they must fit a recognized normative 
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context—if the interpersonal relations intended in them are to 
come to pass. 

It seems to me that what Austin had in mind with his (later 
abandoned) classification into constative versus performative ut- 
terances is captured in the distinction between the cognitive and 
the interactive uses of language. In the cognitive use of language, 
with the help of constative speech acts, we thematize the propo- 
sitional content of an utterance; in the interactive use of language, 
with the help of regulative speech acts, we thematize the kind of 
interpersonal relation established. The difference in thematiza- 
tion results from stressing one of the validity claims universally 
inhabiting speech, that 1s, from the fact that in the cognitive use 
of language we raise truth claims for propositions and in the 
interactive use of language we claim (or contest) the validity of 
a normative context for interpersonal relations. Austin himself 
did not draw this consequence because, on the one hand, he took 
only one universal validity claim into consideration, namely, 
propositional truth interpreted in terms of the correspondence 
theory of truth; but he wanted, on the other hand, to make this 
single validity claim compatible with many types of speech acts 
other than constative speech acts. In his words: “If, then, we 
loosen up our ideas of truth and falsity we shall see that state- 
ments, when assessed in relation to the facts, are not so different 
after all from pieces of advice, warnings, verdicts and so on.” %8 
This loosening of the concept of truth in favor of a broad dimen- 
sion of evaluation, in which an assertion can be just as well char- 
acterized as exaggerated or precise or inappropriate as true or 
false, results somehow in the assimilation of all validity claims to 
that of propositional truth. ‘“We see that, when we have an order 
Of a warning or a piece of advice, there 1s a question about how 
this is related to fact which is not perhaps so different from the 
kind of question that arises when we discuss how a statement is 
related to fact.’’ 5° It seems to me that Austin confuses the validity 
claim of propositional truth, which can be understood in the first 
instance in terms of a correspondence between statements and 
facts, with the validity claim of normative rightness, which does 
not fit the correspondence theory by truth. 

To the extent that warnings or pieces of advice rest on predic- 
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tions, they are part of a cognitive use of speech. Whether those 
involved were right to utter certain warnings or pieces of advice 
in a given situation, depends in this case on the truth of the 
corresponding predictions. As part of an interactive use of speech, 
warnings and pieces of advice can also have a normative meaning. 
Then the right to issue certain warnings and advice depends on 
whether the presupposed norms to which they refer are valid 
(that is, are intersubjectively recognized) or not (and, at a next 
stage, ought or ought not to be valid). But most types of speech 
action can be more clearly attached to a single mode of language 
use. Whether an estimate is good or bad clearly depends on the 
truth of a corresponding statement; estimates usually appear in 
the cognitive use of language. On the other hand, whether the 
verdict of a court, the reprimand of a person, or the command 
of a superior to a subordinate with regard to certain behavior are 
justly pronounced, deservedly issued, or rightfully given depends 
just as clearly on whether a recognized norm has been correctly 
applied to a given case (or whether the right norm has been 
applied to the case). Legal verdicts, reprimands, and orders can 
only be part of an interactive use of language. Austin himself 
once considered the objection that different validity claims are 
at work in these cases: 


Allowing that, in declaring the accused guilty, you have reached your 
verdict properly and in good faith, it still remains to ask whether the 
verdict was just, or fair. Allowing that you had the right to reprimand 
him as you did, and that you have acted without malice, one can still 
ask whether your reprimand was deserved ... There ts one thing that 
people will be particularly tempted to bring up as an objection against 
any comparison between this second kind of criticism and the kind 
appropriate to statements, and that is this: aren’t these questions about 
something’s being good, or just, or fair, or deserved entirely distinct 
from questions of truth and falsehood? That, surely, is a very simple 
black-and-white business: either the utterance corresponds to the facts 
or it doesn’t, and that’s that.9° 


In comprehending the universal validity claim of truth in the 
same class with a host of particular evaluative criteria, Austin 
obliterated the distinction between the clear-cut universal validity 
claims of propositional truth and normative rightness (and truth- 
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fulness). But this proves to be unnecessary if in a given speech 
action we distinguish among 


a. The implicitly presupposed conditions of generalized context, 
b. The specific meaning of an interpersonal relation to be estab- 
lished, and 


c. The implicitly raised, general validity claim. 


Whereas (a) and (b) fix the distinct classes (different in differ- 
ent languages) of standardized speech actions, (c) determines 
the universal modes of communication, modes inherent in speech 
in general. 

Before going into (a) and (b), I would like at least to remark 
that the Austinian starting point in the distinction between per- 
formative and constative utterances provides an overly narrow 
view; the validity spectrum of speech is not exhausted by the two 
modes of communication I developed from this distinction. Nat- 
urally there can be no mode of communication in which the 
intelligibility of an utterance is thematically stressed; for every 
speech act must fulfill the presupposition of comprehensibility 
in the same way. If in some communication there is a breakdown 
of intelligibility, the requirement of comprehensibility can be made 
thematic only through passing over to a hermeneutic discourse, 
and then in connection with the relevant linguistic system. The 
truthfulness with which a speaker utters his intentions can, how- 
ever, be stressed at the level of communicative action in the same 
way as the truth of a proposition and the rightness (or appropri- 
ateness) of an interpersonal relation. Truthfulness guarantees 
the transparency of a subjectivity representing itself in language. 
It is especially emphasized in the expressive use of language. The 
paradigms are first-person sentences in which the speaker’s wishes, 
feelings, intentions, etc. (which are expressed incidentally in 
every speech act) become disclosed, that is, sentences such as: 


3) “T long for you.” 

4) “I wish that...” 
It is unusual for such sentences to be explicitly embedded in an 
illocutionary act as follows: 


3’) “T hereby express to you that I long for you.” 
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In the expressive use of language the interpersonal relation carry- 
ing the function of public self-representation is not thematic and 
thus need be mentioned only in situations in which the presup- 
position of the speaker’s truthfulness is not taken for granted; 
for this, avowals are the paradigm: 


? 


5) ‘I must confess to you that...’ 
6G) “I don’t want to conceal from you that...” 


For this reason, expressive speech acts such as disclosing, con- 
cealing, revealing, and the like, cannot be correlated with the 
expressive use of language (which can, in a way, dispense with 
illocutionary acts) in the same manner as constative speech acts 
are correlated with the cognitive use of language and regulative 
speech acts with the interactive. Nevertheless, truthfulness too is 
a universal impliction of speech, as long as the presuppositions 
of communicative action are not altogether suspended. In the 
cognitive use of language the speaker must, in a trival sense, 
truthfully express his thoughts, opinions, assumptions, and so 
forth; since he asserts a proposition, however, what matters is 
not the truthfulness of his intentions, but the truth of the propo- 
sition. Similarly, in the interactive use of language the speaker 
expresses the intention of promising, reprimanding, refusing, 
and so forth; but since he brings about an interpersonal relation 
with a hearer, the truthfulness of his intention ts only a necessary 
condition, whereas what is important is that the action fit a recog- 
nized normative context. 
Thus we have the following correlations: 


Mode of Type of Thematic 
Communication Speech Action Theme Validity Claim 
Cognitive Constatives Propositional Truth 

content 
Interactive Regulatives Interpersonal Rightness, 
relation appropriateness 
Expressive Avowals Speaker’s Truthfulness 
intention 


(P.S.: The modes of language use can be demarcated from one 
another only paradigmatically. I am not claiming that every se- 
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quence of speech actions can be unequivocally classified under 
these viewpoints. I am claiming only that every competent speaker 
has in principle the possibility of unequivocally selecting one 
mode because with every speech act he musi raise three universal 
validity claims, so that he can single out one of them to thematize 
a component of speech. ) 


The Rational Foundation of Illocutionary Force 


Having somewhat elucidated the meaning structure and validity 
basis of basic types of speech acts, I would like to return to the 
question, in what does the illocutionary force of an utterance 
consist? To begin, we know only what it results in 1f the speech 
action succeeds—in bringing about an interpersonal relation. 
Austin and Searle have analyzed illocutionary force by looking 
for conditions of success or failure of speech acts. An uttered 
content receives a specific communicative function through the 
fact that the standard conditions for the occurrence of a corre- 
sponding interpersonal relation are fulfilled. With the illocu- 
tionary act, the speaker makes an offer that can be accepted or 
rejected. The attempt a speaker makes with a illocutionary act 
may founder for contingent reasons on the refusal of the addressee 
to enter into the proffered relationship. This case is of no interest 
in the present context. We shall be concerned with the other case, 
in which the speaker himself is responsible for the failure of the 
speech act because the utterance is unacceptable. When the speaker 
makes an utterance that manifestly contains no serious offer, he 
cannot count on the occurrence of the relationship intended by 
him. 

I shall speak of the success of a speech act only when the hearer 
not only understands the meaning of the sentence uttered but 
also actually enters into the relationship intended by the speaker. 
And I shall analyze the conditions for the success of speech acts 
in terms of their ‘‘acceptability.’’ Since I have restricted my ex- 
amination from the outset to communicative action—that 1s, 
action oriented to reaching understanding—a speech act counts 
as acceptable only if the speaker not merely feigns but sincerely 
makes a serious offer. A serious offer demands a certain engage- 
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ment on the part of the speaker. But before going into this, I 
would like to mention additional reasons for the unacceptability 
of illocutionary acts. 

Austin developed his doctrine of “infelicities” primarily with 
a view to institutionally bound speech acts; for this reason, the 
examples of ‘‘misfires’’ (that is, of misinvocations, misexecutions, 
misapplications) are [viewed as} typical for all possible cases of 
rule violation. Thus the unacceptability of speech acts can stem 
from transgressions of underlying norms of action. If in a wed- 
ding ceremony a priest recites the prescribed marriage formula 
incorrectly or not at all, the mistake lies at the same level as, let 
us say, the command of a university lecturer in class to one of his 
students, who can reply to him (with right, let us assume): “You 
can indeed request a favor of me, but you cannot command me.” 
The conditions of acceptability are not fulfilled; but in both cases, 
these conditions are defined by a given normative context. We 
are looking, by contrast, for conditions of acceptability that lie 
within the institutionally unbound speech act itself. 

Searle analyzed the conventional presuppositions of different 
types of speech actions that must be fulfilled if their illocutionary 
force is to be comprehensible and acceptable. Under the title 
“preparatory rules,’’ he specifies generalized or restricted contexts 
for possible types of speech actions. A promise, for example, is 
not acceptable if the following conditions, among other, are not 
fulfilled: (a) H (the hearer) prefers S’s (the speaker’s) doing 
A (a specific action) to his not doing A, and S moreover believes 
this to be the case; (b) it is not obvious to both S and H that S$ 
will do A in the normal course of events.®* If conventional pre- 
suppositions of this kind are not fulfilled, the act of promising 
is pointless, that is, the attempt by a speaker to carry out the 
illocutionary act anyway makes no sense and is condemned to 
failure from the outset.?? 

The generalized context conditions for institutionally unbound 
speech actions are to be distinguished from the conditions for 
applying established norms of action.** The two sets of conditions 
of application, those for types of speech action and those for 
norms of action, must vary (largely) independently of one an- 
other if (institutionally unbound) speech actions are to represent 
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a repertory from which the acting subject, with the help of a 
finite number of types, can put together any number of norm- 
conformative actions. 

The peculiar force of the illocutionary—which in the case of 
institutionally unbound speech actions is not borrowed directly 
from the validity of established norms of action—cannot be ex- 
plained by means of the speech-act-typical context restrictions. 
This is possible only with the help of the specific presuppositions 
that Searle introduces under the title “essential rules.’ In doing 
so, he appears, it is true, to succeed only in paraphrasing the 
meaning of the corresponding performative verbs (for example, 
requests: “count as an attempt to get H to do A”; or questions: 
“count as an attempt to elicit information from H’’). It is inter- 
esting, however, that these circumscriptions include the common 
determination, “count as an attempt...’’ The essential presup- 
position for the success of an illocutionary act consists in the 
speaker’s entering into a specific engagement, so that the hearer 
can rely on him. An utterance can count as a promise, assertion, 
request, question, or avowal, if and only if the speaker makes an 
offer that he is ready to make good insofar as it is accepted by the 
hearer. The speaker must engage himself, that ts, indicate that in 
certain situations he will draw certain consequences for action. 
The content of the engagement is to be distinguished from the 
sincerity of the engagement. This condition, introduced by Searle 
as the “sincerity rule,” must always be fulfilled in the case of 
communicative action that is oriented to reaching understanding. 
Thus in what follows I shall, in speaking of the speaker's en- 
gagement, presuppose both a certain content of engagement and 
the sincerity with which the speaker is willing to enter into his 
engagement. So far as I can see, previous analyses of speech acts 
have been unsatisfactory, as they have not clarified the engage- 
ment of the speaker, on which the acceptability of his utterance 
specifically depends. 

The discernible and sincere readiness of the speaker to enter 
into a specific kind of interpersonal bond has, compared with 
the general context conditions, a peculiar status. The restricted 
contexts that specrfic types of speech actions presuppose must (a) 
be given, and (b) be supposed to exist by the participants. Thus 
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the following two statements must hold: (a) a statement to the 
effect that certain contexts obtain, indeed those required by the 
type in question; and (b) a statement to the effect that speaker 
and hearer suppose these contexts to obtain. The speczfic presup- 
position of speaker engagement, on the other hand, should not 
be analyzed in the same way, that 1s, so as to yield the following 
two statements: (a) a statement to the effect that there 1s a cer- 
tain engagement on the part of the speaker; and (b) a statement 
to the effect that the hearer supposes this speaker engagement to 
obtain. One could choose this strategy of analysis; but I regard it 
as unsuitable. It would suggest that we speak of the existence of 
an engagement in the same sense as we speak of the existence 
of restricted contexts. I can ascertain in an appropriate manner, 
through observation or questioning, whether or not conditions of 
generalized contexts obtain; on the other hand, I can only test 
whether a speaker engages himself in a specific way and com- 
mits himself to certain consequences for action; I can ascertain 
at best whether there are sufficient indicators for the conjecture 
that the offer would withstand testing. 

The bond into which the speaker is willing to enter with the 
performance of an illocutionary act means a guarantee that, in 
consequence of his utterance, he will fulfill certain conditions— 
for example, regard a question as settled when a satisfactory an- 
swer is given; drop an assertion when it proves to be false; follow 
his own advice when he finds himself in the same situation as the 
hearer; stress a request when it is not complied with; act in ac- 
cordance with an intention disclosed by avowal, and so on. Thus 
the illocutionary force of an acceptable speech act consists in the 
fact that it can move a hearer to rely on the speech-act-typical 
commitments of the speaker. But if illocutionary force has more 
than a suggestive influence, what can motivate the hearer to base 
his action on the premise that the speaker seriously intends the 
engagement he indicates? When it 1s a question of institutionally 
bound speech actions, he can perhaps rely on the binding force 
of an established norm of action. In the case of institutionally 
unbound speech acts, however, illocutionary force cannot be 
traced back directly to the binding force of the normative context. 
The illocutionary force with which the speaker, in carrying out 
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his speech act, influences the hearer, can be understood only if 
we take into consideration sequences of speech actions that are 
connected with one another on the basis of a reciprocal recogni- 
tion of validity claims. 

With their illocutionary acts, speaker and hearer raise validity 
claims and demand they be recognized. But this recognition need 
not follow irrationally, since the validity claims have a cognitive 
character and can be checked. I would like, therefore, to defend 
the following thesis: In the final analysts, the speaker can tllocu- 
tzonarily influence the hearer and vice versa, because speech-act- 
typical commitments are connected with cognitively testable 
validity clarms—that is, because the reciprocal bonds have a 
rational basis. The engaged speaker normally connects the specific 
sense in which he would ltke to take up an interpersonal rela- 
tionship with a thematically stressed validity claim and thereby 
chooses a specific mode of communication. 

Thus assertions, descriptions, classifications, estimates, predic- 
tions, objections, and the like, have different specific meanings; 
but the claim put forward in these different interpersonal rela- 
tionships is, or is based on, the truth of corresponding propo- 
sitions or on the ability of a subject to have cognitions. Corre- 
spondingly, requests, orders, admonitions, promises, agreements, 
excuses, admissions, and the like, have different specific mean- 
ings; but the claim put forward in these different interpersonal 
relationships is, or refers to, the rightness of norms or to the 
ability of a subject to assume responsibility. We might say that 
in different speech acts the content of the speaker’s engagement 
is determined by different ways of appealing to the same, themat- 
ically stressed, universal validity claim. And since as a result of 
this appeal to universal validity claims, the speech-act-typical 
commitments take on the character of obligations to provide 
grounds or to prove trustworthy, the hearer can be rationally 
motivated by the speaker’s signaled engagement to accept the 
Jatter’s offer. I would like to elucidate this for each of the three 
modes of communication. 

In the cognitive use of language, the speaker proffers a speech- 
act-immanent obligation to provide grounds { Bergrindungsver- 
pfizchiung|. Constative speech acts contain the offer to recur if 
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necessary to the experiential source from which the speaker draws 
the certainty that his statement is true. If this immediate ground- 
ing does not dispel an ad hoc doubt, the persistingly problematic 
truth claim can become the subject of a theoretical discourse. In 
the interactive use of language, the speaker proffers a speech-act- 
immanent obligation to provide justification | Rechtfertigungs- 
ver pfiuchiung |}. Of course, regulative speech acts contain only the 
offer to indicate, if necessary, the normative context that gives 
the speaker the convzctzon that his utterance is right. Again, 1f 
this immediate justification does not dispel an ad hoc doubt, we 
can pass over to the level of discourse, in this case of practical 
discourse. In such a discourse, however, the subject of discursive 
examination is not the rightness claim directly connected with the 
speech act, but the validity claim of the underlying norm. Finally, 
in the expressive use of language the speaker also enters into a 
speech-act-immanent obligation, namely the ob/zgatzon to prove 
trustworthy | Bewdabrungsverpflchtung|, to show in the conse- 
quences of his action that he has expressed just that intention 
which actually guides his behavior. In case the immediate assur- 
ance expressing what is evident to the speaker himself cannot 
dispel ad hoc doubts, the truthfulness of the utterance can only 
be checked against the consistency of his subsequent behavior. 

Every speech-act-immanent obligation can be made good at 
two levels, namely immediately, in the context of utterance— 
whether through recourse to an experiential base, through indi- 
cating a corresponding normative context, or through affirmation 
of what is evident to oneself—and mediately, in discourse or in 
subsequent actions. But only in the case of the obligations to 
ground and to prove trustworthy, into which we enter with 
constative and with expressive speech acts, do we refer to the 
same truth or truthfulness claim. The obligation to justify, into 
which we enter with regulative speech acts, refers immediately 
to the claim that the speech action performed fits an existing 
normative background; whereas with the entrance into practical 
discourse the topic of discussion is the validity of the very norm 
from which the rightness claim of the speaker is merely bor- 
rowed. 

Our reflections have led to the following provisional results: 
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a. A speech act succeeds, that is, it brings about the interpersonal 
relation that S intends with it, if it is 

comprehensible and acceptable, and 

accepted by the hearer. 

b. The acceptability of a speech act depends on (among other 
things) the fulfillment of two pragmatic presuppositions: 

the existence of speech-act-typically restricted contexts (preparatory 

rule); and 

a recognizable engagement of the speaker to enter into certain 

speech-act-typical obligations (essential rule, sincerity rule). 

c. The illocutionary force of a speech act consists in its capacity to 
move a hearer to act under the premise that the engagement signalled 
by the speaker is seriously meant: 

in the case of institutionally bound speech acts, the speaker can 

borrow this force from the binding force of existing norms; 

in the case of institutionally unbound speech acts, the speaker can de- 

velop this force by inducing the recognition of validity claims. 

d. Speaker and hearer can reciprocally motivate one another to recog- 
nize validity claims because the content of the speaker’s engagement ts 
determined by a specific reference to a thematically stressed validity 
claim, whereby the speaker, in a cognitively testable way, assumes 

with a truth claim, obligations to provide grounds, 

with a rightness claim, obligations to provide justification, and 

with a truthfulness claim, obligations to prove trustworthy. 


A Model of Linguistic Communication 


The analysis of what Austin called the illocutionary force of an 
utterance has led us back to the validity basis of speech. Institu- 
tionally unbound speech acts owe their illocutionary force to a 
cluster of validity claims that speakers and hearers have to raise 
and recognize as justified if grammatical (and thus comprehen- 
sible) sentences are to be employed in such a way as to result in 
successful communication. A participant in communication acts 
with an orientation to reaching understanding only under the 
condition that, in employing comprehensible sentences in his 
speech acts, he raises three validity claims in an acceptable way. 
He claims truth for a stated propositional content or for the 
existential presuppositions of a mentioned propositional content. 
He claims rightness (or appropriateness) for norms (or values), 
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which, in a given context, justify an interpersonal relation that is 
to be performatively established. Finally, he claims truthfulness 
for the intentions expressed. Of course, individual validity claims 
can be thematically stressed, whereby the truth of the proposi- 
tional content comes to the fore in the cognitive use of language, 
the rightness (or appropriateness) of the interpersonal relation 
in the interactive, and the truthfulness of the speaker in the ex- 
pressive. But in every instance of communicative action the sys- 
tem of all validity claims comes into play; they must always be 
raised simultaneously, although they cannot all be thematic at the 
same time. 

The universality of the validity claims inherent in the structure 
of speech can perhaps be elucidated with reference to the system- 
atic place of language. Language is the medium through which 
speakers and hearers realize certain fundamental demarcations. 
The subject demarcates himself: (1) from an environment that 
he objectifies in the third-person attitude of an observer; (2) 
from an environment that he conforms to or deviates from in the 
ego-alter attitude of a participant; (3) from his own subjectivity 
that he expresses or conceals in a first-person attitude; and finally 
(4) from the medium of language itself. For these domains of 
reality I have proposed the somewhat arbitrarily chosen terms: 
external nature, society, internal nature, and language. The validity 
claims unavoidably implied in speech oriented to reaching under- 
standing show that these four regions must always simultaneously 
appear. I shall characterize the way in which these regions appear 
with a few phenomenological indications. 

By external nature | mean the objectivated segment of reality 
that the adult subject is able (even if only mediately) to perceive 
and manipulate. One can, of course, adopt an objectivating at- 
titude not only toward inanimate nature but toward all objects 
and states of affairs that are directly or indirectly accessible to 
sensory experience. Soczety designates that symbolically prestruc- 
tured segment of reality that the adult subject can understand in 
a nonconformative attitude, that is, as one acting communica- 
tively (as a participant in a system of communication). Legiti- 
mate interpersonal relations belong here, as do institutions, tra- 
ditions, cultural values, etc. We can replace this conformative 
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attitude with an objectivating attitude toward society; conversely, 
we can switch to a conformative attitude in domains in which 
(today) we normally behave objectivatingly—for example, in 
relation to animals and plants. I class as znternal nature all wishes, 
feelings, intentions, etc., to which an “‘T’’ has privileged access and 
can express as its own experiences before a public. It is “‘pre- 
cisely in this expressive attitude that the “‘I’’ knows itself not only 
as subjectivity but also as something that has always already 
transcended the bounds of mere subjectivity, in cognition, lan- 
guage, and interaction simultaneously. To be sure, if the subject 
adopts an objectivating attitude toward himself, this alters the 
sense in which intentions can be expressed.*° 

Finally, I introduced the linguistic medium of our utterances 
as a special region; precisely because language (including non- 
propositional symbol systems) remains in a peculiar half-tran- 
scendence in the performance of our communicative actions and 
expressions, it presents itself to the speaker and the actor (pre- 
consciously) as a segment of reality suz generzs. Again, this does 
not preclude our being able to adopt, in regard to linguistic utter- 
ances or systems of symbols, an objectivating attitude directed to 
the sounds or signs. 

The model intuitively introduced here is that of a communica- 
tion in which grammatical sentences are embedded, by way of 
universal validity claims, in three relations to reality, thereby as- 
suming the corresponding pragmatic functions of representing 
facts, establishing legitimate interpersonal relations, and express- 
ing one’s own subjectivity. According to this model, language can 
be conceived as the medium of interrelating three worlds; for 
every successful communicative action there exists a threefold 
relation between the utterance and (a) ‘‘the external world’’ as 
the totality of existing states of affairs, (b) “our social world”’ as 
the totality of all normatively regulated interpersonal relations 
that count as legitimate in a given society, and (c) “a particular 
inner world’ (of the speaker) as the totality of his intentional 
experiences. 

We can examine every utterance to see whether it is true or 
untrue, justified or unjustified, truthful or untruthful, because 
in speech, no matter what the emphasis, grammatical sentences 
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are embedded in relations to reality in such a way that in an 
acceptable speech action segments of external nature, society, and 
internal nature always come into appearance together. Language 
itself also appears in speech, for speech is a medium in which 
the linguistic means that are employed instrumentally are also 
reflected. In speech, speech sets itself off from the regions of 
external nature, society, and internal nature, as a reality sui 
generis, as soon as the sign-substrate, meaning, and denotation 
of a linguistic utterance can be distinguished. 

The following table represents the correlations that obtain for 


a. The domains of reality to which every speech action takes up 
relation. 

b. The attitudes of the speaker prevailing in particular modes of 
communication. 

c. The validity claims under which the relations to reality are es- 
tablished. 

d. The general functions that grammatical sentences assume in their 
relations to reality. 


Modes of General 
Domains of Communication: Functions 
Reality Basic Attitudes Validity Claims of Speech 
“The” World of Cognitive: Truth Representation 
External Nature Ojectivating of Facts 
Attitude 
“Our” World of Interactive: Rightness Establishment of 
Society Conformative Legitimate Inter- 
Attitude personal Rela- 
tions 
“My” World of Expressive: Truthfulness Disclosure of 
Internal Nature Expressive Speaker’s 
Attitude Subjectivity 
Language —_—__—. Compre- 


hensibility 


2 Moral Develooment 


and Ego Identity 


In July of 1974, on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, the Institut 
fiir Sozialforschung in Frankfurt arranged a series of lectures to which 
Herbert Marcuse, Leo Lowenthal, Oskar Negt, Alfred Schmidt, and 
Jiirgen Habermas contributed. This is the text on which Habermas’ lec- 
ture was based. 


Since the tradition of the Frankfurt Institute has been immedi- 
ately embodied in the lectures by Marcuse and Lowenthal and has 
been made present in two essential aspects by contributions from 
representatives of the postwar generation, I feel myself absolved 
from duties that the occasion of this anniversary would other- 
wise have imposed. In other words, I shall not be delivering a 
ceremonial address. Moreover, the state in which critical social 
theory finds itself today—if one compares it with its now classt- 
cal expressions—gives no occasion to celebrate. Finally, there 1s 
a systematic reason for being somewhat sparing with tributes to 
the past: the members of the original institute have always felt 
themselves one with psychoanalysis in the intention of breaking 
the power of the past over the present; to be sure, they have tried 
to realize this intention, as psychoanalysis does, through future- 
oriented memory. 
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I 


I would like today to deal with fragments of a thematic that 
interests my co-workers and me in connection with an empirical 
investigation into the potential for conflict and apathy among 
young people. We suspect that there is a connection between 
patterns of socialization, typical developments of adolescence, 
corresponding solutions to the adolescent crisis, and the forms 
of identity constructed by the young—a connection that can ex- 
plain deep-seated, politically relevant attitudes. This problem 
leads one to reflect on moral development and ego identity, a 
theme that takes us naturally beyond this to a fundamental ques- 
tion of critical social theory, viz. to the question of the normative 
implications of its fundamental concepts. The concept of ego 
identity obviously has more than a descriptive meaning. It de- 
scribes a symbolic organization of the ego that lays claim, on the 
one hand, to being a universal ideal, since it is found in the 
structures of formative processes in general and makes possible 
optimal solutions to culturally invariant, recurring problems of 
action. On the other hand, an autonomous ego organization is by 
no means a regular occurrence, the result, say, of naturelike 
processes of maturation; in fact it is usually not attained. 

If one considers the normative implications of concepts such as 
ego strength, dismantling the ego-distant parts of the superego, 
and reducing the domain in which unconscious defense mecha- 
nisms function, it becomes clear that psychoanalysis also singles 
Out certain personality structures as ideal. When psychoanalysis 
is interpreted as a form of language analysis, its normative mean- 
ing is exhibited in the fact that the structural model of ego, 1d, 
and superego presupposes unconstrained, pathologically undis- 
torted communication.” In psychoanalytic literature these norma- 
tive implications are, of course, usually rendered explicit in con- 
nection with the therapeutic goals of analytic treatment. In the 
social-psychological works of the Institut fur Soztalforschung one 
can show that the basic concepts of psychoanalytic theory could 
enter integrally into description, hypothesis formation, and mea- 
suring instruments precisely because of their normative content. 
The early studies by Fromm of the sado-masochistic character 
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and by Horkheimer of authority and the family, Adorno’s in- 
vestigation of the mechanisms for the formation of prejudice in 
authoritarian personalities, and Marcuse’s theoretical work on 
instinct structure and society all follow the same conceptual 
strategy: basic psychological and sociological concepts can be 
interwoven because the perspectives projected in them of an 
autonomous ego and an emancipated society reciprocally require 
one another. This link of critical social theory to a concept of 
the ego that preserves the heritage of idealist philosophy in the 
no-longer idealist concepts of psychoanalysis is retained even 
when Adorno and Marcuse proclaim the obsolescence of psycho- 
analysis: “Society is beyond the stage at which psychoanalytic 
theory could illuminate its ingression into the psychic structure 
of the individual and could thereby reveal the mechanisms of 
social control zz individuals. The cornerstone of psychoanalysis 
is the idea that social controls arise from the struggle between 
instinctual and social needs, from a struggle within the indt- 
vidual.” * It is precisely this intrapsychic confrontation that is 
supposed to have become obsolete in the totally socialized society, 
which, so to speak, undercuts the family and directly imprints 
collective ego ideals on the child. Adorno had earlier argued in 
a similar vein: “Psychology is not a reservation for the particular 
protected from the general. The more social antagonisms 1n- 
crease, the more the thoroughly liberal and individualistic con- 
ception of psychology itself evidently loses its meaning. The pre- 
bourgeois world does not yet know psychology; the totally 
socialized world knows it no longer. To the latter corresponds 
analytic revisionism; this is adequate to the shift of power be- 
tween society and the individual. Societal power hardly needs the 
mediating agencies of ego and individuality any longer. This 
then manifests itself as a growth of so-called ego psychology; 
while in truth individual psychological dynamics are replaced by 
the partly conscious, partly regressive adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to society.” * But even this melancholy farewell to psycho- 
analysis appeals to the idea of an uncoerced ego that is identical 
with itself; how else could the form of total socialization be 
recognized, if not in the fact that it neither produces nor toler- 
ates upright individuals. 
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I do not wish to go into the thesis of the end of the individual 
here.» In my view, Adorno and Marcuse have allowed them- 
selves to be seduced, by an overly sensitive perception and an 
overly simplified interpretation of certain tendencies, into de- 
veloping a left counterpart to the once-popular theory of totalt- 
tarian domination. I mention those utterances only to draw 
attention to the fact that critical social theory still holds fast to 
the concept of the autonomous ego, even when it makes the 
gloomy prognosis that this ego is losing its basis. Nonetheless, 
Adorno always refused to provide a direct explication of the 
normative content of basic critical concepts. To specify the 
make-up of the ego structures that are mutilated in the total 
society would have been regarded by him as false positivity. 
Adorno had good reasons to reject the demand for a positive 
conception of social emancipation and ego autonomy. He de- 
veloped these reasons theoretically in his critique of First Phi- 
losophy: the attempts of ontological or anthropological thought 
to secure for themselves a normative foundation, as something 
first and unmediated, are doomed to failure. Additional reasons 
stem from the practical consideration that positive theories harbor 
a potential for legitimation that can be used, in opposition to 
their stated intentions, for purposes of exploitation and repres- 
sion (as the example of classical doctrines of natural law shows). 
Finally, the normative content of bastc critical concepts can be 
reconstructed nonontologically, that is, without recourse to a 
first unmediated something (or if you will, dialectically) only in 
the form of a developmental logic. But Adorno, despite his 
Hegelianism, distrusted the concept of a developmental logic 
because he held the openness and the initiative power of the 
historical process (of the species as well as of the individual) to 
be incompatible with the closed nature of an evolutionary pat- 
tern. 

These are good reasons that can serve as a warning; but they 
can grant no dispensation from the duty of justifying concepts 
used with a critical intent. And Adorno did not always avoid 
doing so in philosophical contexts. In Negatzve Dialectic he says 
about the Kantian concept of the intelligible character: ‘“Accord- 
ing to the Kantian model subjects are free to the extent that they 
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are conscious of themselves, are identical with themselves; and in 
such identity they are also unfree to the extent that they stand 
under and perpetuate its compulsion. As non-identical, as diffuse 
nature, they are unfree; and yet as such they are free, because in 
the umpulses that overpower them they also become free of the 
compulsive character of identity.” ® I read this passage as an 
aporetic development of the determinations of an ego identity 
that makes freedom possible without demanding for it the price 
of unhappiness, violation of one’s inner nature. I want to try 
to interpret this dialectical concept of ego identity with the cruder 
tools of sociological action theory and without fear of a false 
positivity; and I want to do so in such a way that the (no-longer- 
concealed) normative content can be incorporated in empirical 
theories and the proposed reconstruction of this content can be 
opened up to indirect testing. 


I 


The problems of development grouped around the concept of ego 
identity have been treated in three different theoretical tradt- 
tions: in analytic ego psychology (H. S. Sullivan, Erikson), in 
cognitive developmental psychology (Piaget, Kohlberg), and in 
the symbolic interactionist theory of action (Mead, Blumer, Goff- 
man, et al.).7 If we step back for a moment and look for points 
of convergence among them, we find basic conceptions that can 
perhaps be summarized (in a simplified way) as follows. 


1. The ability of the adult subject to speak and act is the result of 
the integration of maturational and learning processes, the interplay of 
which we cannot yet adequately understand. We can distinguish cogni- 
tive development from linguistic development and from psychosexual 
or motivational development. This motivational development seems to 
be intimately connected with the acquisition of interactive competence, 
that is, of the ability to take part in interactions (actions and dis- 
courses ) .8 

2. The formative process of subjects capable of speaking and acting 
runs through an irreversible series of discrete and increasingly complex 
stages of development; no stage can be skipped over, and each higher 
stage implies the preceding stage in the sense of a rationally recon- 
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structible pattern of development. This concept of a developmental 
logic has been worked out especially by Piaget, but there are also cer- 
tain correspondences in the other two theoretical traditions.® 

3. The formative process is not only discontinuous but as a rule is 
crisis-ridden. The resolution of stage-specific developmental problems 
is preceded by a phase of destructuration and, in part, by regression. 
The experience of the productive resolution of a crisis, that is, of 
overcoming the dangers of pathological paths of development, is a 
condition for mastering later crises.1° The concept of a maturational 
crisis has been worked out especially in psychoanalysis, but in connec- 
tion with the adolescent phase it also has a meaning for the other two 
theoretical traditions.1} 

4. The developmental direction of the formative process is charac- 
terized by increasing autonomy. By that I mean the independence that 
the ego acquires through successful problemsolving, and through grow- 
ing capabilities for problemsolving, in dealing with— 

a) The reality of external nature and of a society that can be con- 
trolled from strategic points of view; 

b) The nonobjectified symbolic structure of a partly internalized 
culture and society; and 

c) The internal nature of culturally interpreted needs, of drives 
that are not amenable to communication, and of the body.!? 

5. The identity of the ego signifies the competence of a speaking 
and acting subject to satisfy certain consistency requirements. A pro- 
visional formulation by Erikson runs as follows: ‘““The feeling of ego 
identity is the accumulated confidence that corresponding to the unity 
and continuity which one has in the eyes of others, there is an ability 
to sustain an inner unity and continuity.” 13 Naturally ego identity is 
dependent on certain cognitive presuppositions; but it is not a deter- 
mination of the epistemic ego. It consists rather in a competence that 
is formed in social interactions. Identity is produced through soczaliza- 
tzon, that ts, through the fact that the growing child first of all inte- 
grates itself into a specific social system by appropriating symbolic 
generalities; 1t is later secured and developed through sndzvzduation, 
that is, precisely through a growing independence in relation to social 
Systems. 

6. The transposition of external structures into internal structures 
is an important learning mechanism. Piaget speaks of intertorization 
when schemata of action, that ts, rules for the manipulative mastery 
of objects, are internally transposed and transformed into schemata of 
apprehension and of thought. Psychoanalysis and interactionism assert 
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a similar transposition of interaction patterns into intrapsychic patterns 
of relation (internalization) .14 With this mechanism is connected the 
further principle of achieving independence—whether from external 
objects, reference persons, or one’s own impulses—by actively repeat- 
ing what one has at first passively experienced or undergone. 


In spite of these (admittedly somewhat stylized) convergent fun- 
damental conceptions, none of these three theoretical approaches 
has as yet led to an explanatorily powerful theory of develop- 
ment, a theory that would permit a precise and empirically mean- 
ingful determination of the concept of ego identity (which is, 
nevertheless, being used more and more frequently). Taking 
analytic ego psychology as her point of departure, Jane Loevinger 
has, however, attempted to work out a theory that is meant to 
grasp ego development independently of cognitive development 
on the one side, and of psychosexual development on the other.'® 
According to this conception, ego development and psychosexual 
development are together supposed to determine motivational 
development (see, Schema 1). I do not want to discuss this pro- 
posal in detail, but I shall point out three difficulties. 


x. The claim to have grasped, in an analytically sharp way, some- 
thing like ego development by employing the dimensions of behavioral 
control or superego formations, interactive style, and stage-specific de- 
velopmental problems, does not strike me as plausible. For the de- 
velopmental problems listed in the third column obviously do not lie 
in a single dimension, but touch on cognitive, motivational, and com- 
municative tasks. Moreover, the superego formations circumscribed in 
the first column can scarcely be analyzed independently of psycho- 
sexual development. 

2. The claim that the given stages of development follow an inner 
logic cannot be made good even intuitively. Nor does each row char- 
acterize a structural whole; nor can a hierarchy of increasingly complex 
stages of development building one on another be extracted from the 
columns. 

3. Finally, the relation of the claimed logic of ego development 
to the empirical conditions under which it is realized in concrete life 
histories 1s not considered at all. Are there alternative paths of de- 
velopment that lead to the same goal? When do deviations occur from 
the rationally reconstructible developmental pattern? How great are 
the tolerance limits of the personality system and of social structures 
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Schema 1. Stages of Ego Development 
(according to Jane Loevinger ) 


Impulse control 


and character Interpersonal Conscious 
Stage development style preoccupation 


Presocial Autistic 
Symbiotic Symbiotic Self vs. nonself 
Impulse ridden Impulse ridden. Exploitive; Bodily feelings, 
fear of retalia- dependent especially 
tion sexual and 
aggressive 
Opportunistic Expedient, fear Exploitive, Advantage, 
of being manipulative, control 
caught zero-sum-game 
Conformist Conformity to Reciprocal, Things, 
external rules, superficial appearance, 
shame reputation 
Conscientious Internalized Intensive, Differentiated 
rules, responsible inner feelings, 
guilt achievements, 
traits 
Autonomous Coping with Intensive Ditto, role con- 
inner conflict, concern for ceptualization, 
toleration of autonomy development, 
differences self-fulfillment 
Integrated Reconciling Ditto, Ditto, identity 
inner conflicts, cherishing of 
renunciation of individuality 
unattainable 


Source: Jane Loevinger, “The Meaning and Measurement of Ego Development,” 
American Psychologist, 21 (1966): 198. 
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Moral Development and Ego Identity 


Schema 1a. Stages of Moral Consciousness 
(according to Lawrence Kohlberg ) 


Obedience and 
punishment 
orientation 


Instrumental 
hedonism 


Good-boy 


orientation 


Law-and-order 
orientation 


Contractual- 
lepalistic 
orientation 


Universal- 
ethical- 
principle 
orientation 


Egocentric deference to superior power 
or prestige, or a trouble-avoiding set. 
Objective responsibility. 


Right action is that instrumentally sat- 
isfying the self's needs and occasional- 
ly those of others. Naive egalitarian- 
ism and orientation to exchange and 
reciprocity. 

Orientation to approval and to pleasing 
and helping others. Conformity to ste- 
reotypical images of majority or na- 
tural role behavior, and judgment by 
mtentions. 


Orientation toward authority, fixed 
rules, and the maintenance of the social 
order. Right behavior consists of doing 
one’s duty, showing respect for author- 
ity, and maintaining the given social 
order for its own sake. 


Right action is defined in terms of 1n- 
dividual rights and of standards which 
have been initially examined and agreed 
upon by the whole soctety. Concern 
with establishing and maintaining 1n- 
dividual rights, equality, and liberty. 
Distinctions are made between values 


having universal, prescriptive appli- 
cability and values specific to a given 
society. 

Right is defined by the decision of con- 
science in accord with — self-chosen 
cthical principles appealing to logical 
comprehensiveness, universality, and 
consistency. These principles are ab- 
stract; they are not concrete moral rules. 
These are universal principles of jus- 
tice, of the reciprocity and equality of 
human rights, and of respect for the 
dignity of human beings as individual 
persons. 


I 
Preconventional 
level 


II 
Conventional 
level 


III 
Postconventional 
level 


Source: Elliot Turiel, “Conflict and Transition in Adolescent Moral Develop- 
ment,” Child Development 45 (1974)° 14-29. 
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for such deviations? How do the stage of development and basic 1n- 
stitutions of a society interfere with an ontogenetic developmental 
pattern ? 


I would like to deal with these difficulties in turn. First I shall 
isolate a central and well-examined aspect of ego development, 
namely moral consciousness. Even here I shall consider only the 
cognitive side, the ability to make moral judgments. (In Schema 
1a I have coordinated the stages of moral consciousness proposed 
by Kohlberg with Schema 1, the stages of ego development pro- 
posed by Jane Loevinger, in order to emphasize that moral 
development represents a part of the development of personality 
that 1s decisive for ego identity.) I shall then show that Kohl- 
berg’s stages of moral consciousness satisfy the formal conditions 
for a developmental logic by reformulating these stages within 
a general action-theoretic framework. Last I shall remove the 
restriction to the cognitive side of communicative action and 
show that ego identity requires not only cognitive mastery of 
general levels of communication but also the ability to give 
one’s own needs their due in these communication structures; 
as long as the ego ts cut off from its internal nature and disavows 
the dependency on needs that still await suitable interpretations, 
freedom, no matter how much it is guided by principles, remains 
in truth unfree in relation to existing systems of norms. 


Ill 


Kohlberg defines six stages in a rationally reconstructible de- 
velopment of moral consciousness. To begin with, moral con- 
sciousness expresses itself in judgments about morally relevant 
conflicts of action. I call those action conflicts “morally relevant”’ 
that are capable of consensual resolution. The moral resolution 
of conflicts of action excludes the manifest employment of force 
as well as “‘cheap’’ compromises; it can be understood as a con- 
tinuation of communicative action—that is, action oriented to 
reaching understanding—with discursive means. Thus the only 
resolutions permitted are those which: 


Harm the interests of at least one of the parties involved or affected; 
Nevertheless, permit a transitive ordering of the interests involved 
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from a point of view accepted as capable of consensus—the point of 
view, let us say, of a good and just life; 
Entail sanctions in case of failure (punishment, shame, or guilt). 


(Compare Kohlberg’s definitions of the stages of moral consciousness 
in Schema 1b. As Schema 2 shows, different sanctions and domains of 
validity correspond to these stages. ) 


Schema rb. Definition of Moral Stages 


I. Preconventional level 


At this level the child is responsive to cultural rules and labels of good 
and bad, right or wrong, but interprets these labels in terms of either 
the physical or the hedonistic consequences of action (punishment, 
reward, exchange of favors), or in terms of the physical power of 
those who enunciate the rules and labels. The level is divided into the 
following two stages: 


Stage 1: The punishment and obedience orientation. The physical con- 
sequences of action determine its goodness or badness regardless of the 
human meaning or value of these consequences. Avoidance of punish- 
ment and unquestioning deference to power are valued in their own 
right, not in terms of respect for an underlying moral order supported 
by punishment and authority (the latter being stage 4). 


Stage 2: The instrumental relativist orientation. Right action consists 
of that which instrumentally satisfies one’s own needs and occasionally 
the needs of others. Human relations are viewed in terms like those of 
the market place. Elements of fairness, of reciprocity, and of equal 
sharing are present, but they are always interpreted in a physical prag- 
matic way. Reciprocity is a matter of »you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours«, not of loyalty, gratitude, or justice. 


L 


II. Conventional level 


At this level, maintaining the expectations of the individual’s family, 
group, or nation is perceived as valuable in its own right, regardless 
of immediate and obvious consequences. The attitude is not only one 
of conformity to personal expectations and social order, but of loyalty 
to it, of actively maintamming, supporting, and justifying the order, and 
of identifying with the persons or group involved in it. At this level, 
there are the following two stages: 


Stage 3: The interpersonal concordance or “good boy-nice girl” ort- 
entation. Good behavior is that which pleases or helps others and is 
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approved by them. There is much conformity to stereotypical images 
of what is majority or ‘natural’ behavior. Behavior is frequently 
judged by intention—“‘he means well’’ becomes important for the first 
time. One earns approval by being ‘‘nice.”’ 


Stage 4: The “law and order’ orientation. There ts orientation toward 
authority, fixed rules, and the maintenance of the social order. Right 
behavior consists of doing one’s duty, showing respect for authority, 
and maintaining the given social order for it’s own sake. 


III. Postconventional, autonomous, or principled level 


At this level, there is a clear effort to define moral values and prin- 
ciples which have validity and application apart from the authority of 
the groups or persons holding these principles, and apart from the 
individual’s own identification with these groups. This level again has 
two stages. - 


Stage 5: The soczal-contract legalistic orientation, generally with util- 
itarian overtones. Right action tends to be defined in terms of general 
individual rights, and standards which have been critically examined 
and agreed upon by the whole society. There is a clear awareness of 
the relativism of personal values and opinions and a corresponding 
emphasis upon procedural rules for reaching consensus. Aside from 
what is constitutionally and democratically agreed upon, the right is a 
matter of personal ‘‘values’’ and ‘‘opinion.” The result is an emphasis 
upon the “‘legal point of view,’’ but with an emphasis upon the pos- 
sibility of changing law in terms of rational considerations of social 
utility (rather than freezing it in terms of stage 4 ‘‘law and order’). 
Outside the legal realm, free agreement and contract is the binding 
element of obligation. This is the ‘‘official’’ morality of the American 
government and constitution. 


Stage 6: The universal ethical principle orientation. Right is defined 
by the decision of conscience in accord with self-chosen ethical prin- 
ciples appealing to logical comprehensiveness, universality, and consis- 
tency. These principles are abstract and ethical (the Golden Rule, the 
categorical imperative); they are not concrete moral rules like the Ten 
Commandments. At heart, these are universal principles of justzce, of 
the recrprocity and equality of human rights, and of respect for the 
dignity of human beings as szdividual persons. 


Source: Lawrence Kohlberg, ‘‘From Is to Ought,” in T. Mishel, ed., Cogmstive 
Development and Epistemology (New York, 1971), pp. 151-236. 
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This empirically supported classification of expressions of 
moral judgment is supposed to satisfy the theoretical claim to 
represent developmental stages of moral consciousness. If we 
now take upon ourselves the burden of proof for this clatm—a 
claim that Kohlberg himself has not made good—we commit 
ourselves to show that the descriptive sequence of moral types 
represents a developmental-logical nexus (in Flavell’s sense). 
I should like to arrive at this goal through connecting moral 
consciousness with general qualifications for role behavior. The 
following three steps serve this end: first I introduce structures 
of possible communicative action and, indeed, in the sequence 
in which the child grows into this sector of the symbolic universe. 
I then coordinate with these basic structures the cognitive abili- 
ties (or competences) that the child must acquire in order to be 
able to move at the respective level of his social environment; 
that is, taking part first in incomplete interactions, then in com- 
plete interactions, and finally in communications that require 
passing from communicative action to discourse. Second, I want 
to look at this sequence of general qualifications for role be- 
havior (at least provisionally) from developmental-logical points 
of view in order, finally, to derive the stages of moral conscious- 
ness from these stages of interactive competence. 

I begin with the basic concepts of communicative action that 
must be presupposed for the perception of moral conflicts. These 
include. concrete behavioral expectations and corresponding in- 
tentional actions; then generalized behavioral expectations that 
are reciprocally connected with one another, that 1s, social roles 
and norms that regulate actions; principles that can serve to 
justify or to generate norms; the situational elements that are 
connected with actions (e.g., action consequences ) or with norms 
(e.g., as conditions of application or as side effects); also actors 
who communicate with one another about something; and finally 
Orientations, insofar as they are effective as motives for action. I 
am adopting the action-theoretic framework introduced by Mead 
and developed by Parsons, without thereby accepting conven- 
tional role theory.’® (In Schema 3 I have ordered these compo- 
nents from the perspective of the socialization of the growing 
child.) 
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84 Communication and Evolution of Society 


For the preschool child, who is cognitively still at the stage 
of preoperational thought, the sector of his symbolic universe 
relevant to action consists only of individual, concrete, behavioral 
expectations and actions, as well as consequences of action that 
can be understood as gratifications.or sanctions. As soon as the 
child has learned to play social roles, that is, to participate in 
interactions as a competent member, his symbolic universe no 
longer consists only of actions that express concrete intentions, 
(e.g., wishes or wish fulfillments); rather, he can now under- 
stand actions as the fulfillment of temporally generalized be- 
havioral expectations (or as violations of them). When, finally, 
the youth has learned to question the validity of social roles and 
norms of action, the sector of the symbolic universe expands 
once again; there now appear principles in accordance with which 
Opposing norms can be judged. Dealing with hypothetical validity 
claims in this way requires the temporary suspension of con- 
straints of action or, as we can also say, the entrance into dis- 
courses in which practical questions can be argumentatively clart- 
fied. 

In the succession of these three levels, actors and their needs 
also grow stage-by-stage into the symbolic universe. At level I 
the orientations that guide action are integrated only to the 
extent that they can be generalized in the dimension of pleasure/ 
pain. Only at level II is the satisfaction of need mediated 
through the symbolic devotion of primary reference persons, or 
through social recognition in expanded groups, in such a way 
that it 1s released from the egocentric tie to one’s own balance 
of gratification. In this way, motives for action acquire the form 
of culturally interpreted needs; their satisfaction depends on 
following socially recognized expectations. At level III the quasi- 
natural process of need interpretation, which until then de- 
pended on an uncontrolled cultural tradition and changes in the 
institutional system, can itself be elevated to the object of dis- 
cursive will-formation. In this way, beyond already culturally 
interpreted needs, the critique and justification of need interpre- 
tations acquire the power to orient action. 

The stages through which the child grows into the general 
structures of communicative action have been described to a 
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point at which there emerge corresponding indications for the 
perception and self-perception of actors, that is, of the subjects 
sustaining the interaction. When the child leaves its symbiotic 
phase and becomes sensitive to moral points of view—at first 
from the perspective of punishment and obedience—it has al- 
ready learned to distinguish itself and its body from the environ- 
ment, even though it does not yet strictly distinguish between 
physical and social objects in this environment. The child has 
thereby gained a “‘natural”’ identity, as it were, which it Owes to 
the capacity of its body—as an organism that maintains bound- 
aries—to conquer time. Plants and animals are already systems in 
an environment that possess not only an identity for us (the 
identifying observers), as do bodies-in-motion, but also an 
identity for themselves.'* At the first level actors are thus not 
yet drawn into the symbolic world; there are natural agents to 
whom comprehensible intentions are ascribed, but not yet sub- 
jects whom one could hold responsible for actions with a view 
to generalized behavioral expectations. Only at the second level 
is identity detached from the bodily appearance of the actors. To 
the extent that the child assimilates the symbolic generalities of 
a few fundamental roles in his family environment, and later the 
norms of action of expanded groups, his natural identity 1s re- 
formed through a symbolically supported role identity. Corporeal 
features such as sex, physical endowments, age, and so on, are 
absorbed into symbolic definitions. At this level actors appear as 
role-dependent reference persons and, later also, as anonymous 
role bearers. Only at the third level are the role bearers trans- 
formed into persons who can assert their identities independent 
of concrete roles and particular systems of norms. We are sup- 
posing here that the youth has acquired the important distinction 
between norms, on the one hand, and principles according to 
which we can generate norms, on the other—and thus the ability 
to judge according to principles. He takes into account that tra- 
ditionally settled forms of life can prove to be mere conventions, 
to be irrational. Thus he has to retract his ego behind the line 
of all particular roles and norms and stabilize it only through the 
abstract ability to present himself credibly in any situation as 
someone who can satisfy the requirements of consistency even 
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in the face of incompatible role expectations and in the passage 
through a sequence of contradictory periods of life. Role iden- 
tity is replaced by ego identity; actors meet as individuals across, 
so to speak, the objective contexts of their lives. 

Up to this point we have directed our attention to the com- 
ponents of the symbolic universe that acquire reality in stages 
for the growing child. If now, in a psychological attitude, we 
turn our attention to the abilities that the acting subjects must 
acquire in order to be able to move about in these structures, we 
come upon the general qualifications for role behavior that to- 
gether form interactive competence. To the increasing mastery 
of the general structures of communicative action and the corre- 
lative growth of the acting subyect’s context-independence, there 
correspond graduated interactive competences that can be ar- 
ranged in three dimensions (as shown on the right side of 
Schema 3). Our burden of proof will have been sufficiently dis- 
charged if the determinations introduced in each of these di- 
mensions, regarded from a formal point of view, form a hierarchy 
such that the assertion of a developmental-logical nexus among 
the three levels of interaction can be justified. 

The first dimension grasps the perception of the cognitive 
components of role qualifications: the actor must be able to 
understand and to follow the individual behavioral expectations 
of another (level I); he must be able to understand and to 
follow (or to deviate from) reflexive behavioral expectations— 
roles and norms (level II); finally he must be able to understand 
and apply reflexive norms (level III). The three levels are dis- 
tinguished by degrees of reflexivity: the simple behavioral ex- 
pectation of the first level becomes reflexive at the next level— 
expectations can be reciprocally expected; and the reflexive be- 
havioral expectation of the second level again becomes reflexive 
at the third level—norms can be normed. 

The second dimension relates to the perception of the motiva- 
tional components of general role qualifications. At first the 
causality of nature is not distinguished from the causality of 
freedom—imperatives are understood in nature as well as in 
society as the expression of concrete wishes (level I); later the 
actor must be able to distinguish obligatory from merely desired 
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actions (duty and inclination)—that is, the validity of a norm 
from the mere facticity of an expression of will (level II); and 
finally he must be able to distinguish between heteronomy and 
autonomy, that is, to see the difference between merely tradi- 
tional (or imposed) norms and those which are justified in prin- 
ciple. The three levels are distinguished by degrees of abstraction 
and differentiation: the orientations that guide action become 
more and more abstract—from concrete needs through duties to 
the autonomous will—and at the same time more and more 
differentiated in regard to the validity claim of rightness (or 
““‘justice’”’) that is connected with norms of action. 

The third dimension grasps the perception of a component 
of general role qualifications which, if I am correct, presupposes 
the other two and has both cognitive and motivational sides. At 
first the actions and actors perceived are context-dependent, that 
is, concrete—there exists only the particular (level I). At the 
next level symbolic structures must be differentiated into general 
and particular—namely, individual actions vis-a-vis norms, and 
individual actors vis-a-vis role bearers. At the third level it must 
be possible to examine particular norms from the point of view 
of generalizability, so that the distinction between particular and 
general norms becomes possible. On the other side, actors can no 
longer be understood as a combination of role attributes; rather 
they count as individuated subjects who, through employing 
principles, can each organize an unmistakable biography. In 
other words, at this stage individuality and the “ego in general” 
[Ich uberhaupt| must be differentiated. Here the levels are dis- 
tinguished by degrees of generalization. 

A glance at the columns I have just elucidated shows that role 
qualifications can be placed in a certain hierarchy from the formal 
viewpoints of (a) reflexivity, (b) abstraction and differentiation, 
and (c) generalization. This provides initial grounds for the 
conjecture that a deeper analysis could identify a developmental- 
logical pattern in Piaget’s sense. In the present context, I shall 
have to let the matter rest with this conjecture. If it is correct, 
the same would have to hold for the stages of moral conscious- 
ness, insofar as these can be derived from the levels of role 
competence. This derivation as well can only be sketched here. 
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I shall proceed on the assumption that ‘moral consciousness’’ 
signifies the ability to make use of interactive competence for 
consciously processing morally relevant conflicts of action. You 
will recall that the consensual resolution of an action conflict 
requires a viewpoint that is open to consensus, with the aid of 
which a transitive ordering of the conflicting interests can be 
established. But competent agents will—independently of acci- 
dental commonalities of social origin, tradition, basic attitude, 
and so on—be in agreement about such a fundamental point 
of view only if it arises from the very structures of possible 
interaction. The reciprocity between acting subjects is such a 
point of view. In communicative action a relationship of at least 
incomplete reciprocity is established with the interpersonal re- 
lation between the involved parties. Two persons stand in an 
incompletely reciprocal relation insofar as one may do or expect 
x only to the extent that the other may do or expect y (e.g., 
teacher/pupil, parent/child). Their relationship is completely 
reciprocal if both may do or expect the same thing in comparable 
situations (x = y) (e.g., the norms of civil law). In a now- 
famous essay Alvin Gouldner speaks of the norm of reciprocity 
that underlies all interactions.’ This expression is not entirely 
apt, since reciprocity is not a norm but is fixed in the general 
structures of possible interaction. Thus the point of view of 
reciprocity belongs eo zpso to the interactive knowledge of speak- 
ing and acting subjects . 

If this is granted, the stages of moral consciousness can be 
derived by applying the requirement of reciprocity to the action 
structures that the growing child perceives at each of the differ- 
ent levels (Schema 4). At level I, only concrete actions and 
action consequences (understood as gratifications or sanctions ) 
can be morally relevant. If incomplete reciprocity is required 
here, we obtain Kohlberg’s stage 1 (punishment-obedience ori- 
entation); complete reciprocity yields stage 2 (instrumental 
hedonism). At level II the sector relevant to action is expanded; 
if we require incomplete reciprocity for concrete expectations 
bound to reference persons, we obtain Kohlberg’s stage 3 (good- 
boy orientation); the same requirement for systems of norms 
yields stage 4 (law-and-order orientation). At level II principles 
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become the moral theme; for logical reasons complete reciprocity 
must be required. At this level the stages of moral consciousness 
are differentiated according to the degree to which action mo- 
tives are symbolically structured. If the needs relevant to action 
are allowed to remain outside the symbolic universe, then the 
admissible universalistic norms of action have the character of 
tules for maximizing utility and general legal norms that give 
scope to the strategic pursuit of private interests, under the con- 
dition that the egoistic freedom of each is compatible with that 
of all. With this the egocentrism of the second stage is literally 
raised to a principle; this corresponds to Kohlberg’s stage 5 
(contractual-legalistic orientation). If needs are understood as 
culturally interpreted but ascribed to individuals as natural prop- 
erties, the admissible untiversalistic norms of action have the 
character of general moral norms. Each individual is supposed to 
test monologically the generalizability of the norm in question. 
This corresponds to Kohlberg’s stage 6 (conscience orientation). 
Only at the level of a universal ethics of speech [Sprachethik] 
can need interpretations themselves—that 1s, what each indi- 
vidual thinks he should understand and represent as his ‘‘true”’ 
interests—also become the object of practical discourse. Kohl- 
berg does not differentiate this stage from stage 6, although there 
is a qualitative difference: the principle of justification of norms 
is no longer the monologically applicable principle of generaliza- 
bility but the communally followed procedure of redeeming 
normative validity claims discursively. An unexpected result of 
our attempt to derive the stages of moral consciousness from the 
stages of interactive competence is the demonstration that Kohl- 
berg’s schema of stages is incomplete. 


IV 


A paradoxical relation is expressed in the identity of the ego: 
as a person in general the ego is like all other persons, but as an 
individual he is utterly different from all other individuals. Ego 
identity proves itself in the ability of the adult to construct new 
identities in conflict situations and to bring these into harmony 
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with older superseded identities so as to organize himself and 
his interactions—under the guidance of general principles and 
modes of procedure—into a unique life history. So far I have 
developed only the cognitive and not the motivational side of 
this concept of ego identity. I have chosen the perspective in 
which we can observe how the ego of the child acquires in 
stages the general structures of communicative action and, through 
these, interactive competence, stability, and autonomy of action. 
However this perspective screens out the psychodynamics of the 
formative process. It neglects the instinctual processes into which 
ego development is interwoven. In the dynamics of superego 
formation, we can see the instrumental role that libidinous 
energies, in the form of a narcissistic attachment to the self, play 
in the development of ego ideals; we can also see the function 
that aggressive energies, turned against the self, assume in the 
establishment of the authority of conscience.’® But above all, the 
two major maturational crises—the Oedipal phase and adoles- 
cence—in which sex roles are learned and the motive-forming 
powers of the cultural tradition are put to the test, show that the 
ego can enter into and penetrate beyond structures of interaction 
only if its needs can be admitted into and adequately interpreted 
within the symbolic universe. In this perspective ego develop- 
ment presents itself as an extraordinarily dangerous process. 
There is no need to refer to pathological developments to sub- 
stantiate this fact; a less conspicuous sign, lying in the range of 
the normal, are the frequent discrepancies between moral judg- 
ment and moral action. 

The correlation between levels of interactive competence and 
stages of moral consciousness (Schema 4) means that someone 
who possesses interactive competence at a particular stage will 
develop a moral consciousness at the same stage, insofar as his 
motivational structure does not hinder him from maintaining, 
even under stress, the structures of everyday action in the con- 
sensual regulation of action conflicts. In many cases, however, 
the general qualifications for role behavior that are sufficient for 
dealing with normal situations cannot be stabilized under the 
stress of open conflicts. The party in question will then fall back 
in his moral actions, or even in both his moral actions and moral 
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judgments, below the threshold of his interactive competence. 
There thus occurs a shifting between the stage of his normal 
role behavior and the stage at which he works through moral 
conflicts. Because it places the acting subject under an imperative 
for consciously working out conflicts, moral consciousness is an 
indicator of the degree of stability of general interactive compe- 
tence. 

The connection between conscious conflict resolution and mo- 
rality becomes clear in extreme situations that do not admit an 
unequivocal moral solution, situations that make a rule violation 
(an offense) unavoidable. An action that nevertheless stands 
under conditions of morality in such situations 1s called “tragic.” 
The concept of the tragic includes the intentional assumption of 
punishment or guilt, that is, the fulfillment of the moral postu- 
Jate of consciousness even in the face of a morally insoluble di- 
lemma. This throws some light on the meaning of moral action 
in general; we qualify as morally good those persons who maintain 
the interactive competence they have mastered for (largely con- 
flict-free) normal situations even under stress, that is, in morally 
relevant conflicts of action, instead of unconsciously defending 
against conflict. 

As ego psychology shows, the ego devises mechanisms for 
situations in which it would like to avoid conscious conflict 
resolution. These ingenious strategies for avoiding conflict con- 
tribute to a reaction to danger that is similar to flight; dangers are 
screened out of consciousness as the ego hides itself, as it were, 
from them. External reality and instinctual impulses are not 
the only sources of danger; the sanctions of the superego also 
represent a threat. We have anxiety if we act in moral conflicts 
otherwise than we believe by clear judgment that we have to 
act. In defending against these anxieties (which signal the re- 
currence of infantile anxieties) we conceal at the same time the 
discrepancy between our ability to judge and our willingness to 
act. The theory of defense mechanisms has, however, not been 
significantly improved since the first provisional attempt at 
systematization by Anna Freud.?° Interestingly, several more re- 
cent investigations suggest that a developmental-logical ordering 
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of the anxieties rekindled by transgression of moral commands 
(fear of punishment, shame, or qualms of conscience) makes 
possible a better classification of defense mechanisms.”! Specific 
identity formations promote such anxieties because they make 
possible moral insights that are, so to speak, more advanced than 
the action motives that can be mobilized within their limits. 

The dual status of ego identity reflects, of course, not only the 
cognitive-motivational duality of ego development but an inter- 
dependence of society and nature that extends into the formation 
of identity. The model of an unconstrained ego identity is richer 
and more ambitious than a model of autonomy developed ex- 
clusively from perspectives of morality. This can be seen in our 
completed hierarchy of the stages of moral consciousness. The 
meaning of the transition from the sixth to the seventh stage— 
in philosophical terms from a formalistic ethics of duty to a 
universal ethics of speech—can be found in the fact that need 
interpretations are no longer assumed as given, but are drawn 
into the discursive formation of will. Internal nature is thereby 
moved into a utopian perspective; that is, at this stage internal 
nature may no longer be merely examined within an interpretive 
framework fixed by the cultural tradition in a naturelike way, 
tested in the light of a monologically applied principle of gen- 
eralization, and then split up into legitimate and illegitimate 
components, duties, and inclinations. Inner nature is rendered 
communicatively fluid and transparent to the extent that needs 
can, through aesthetic forms of expression, be kept articulable 
[sprachfahig} or be released from their paleosymbolic pre- 
linguisticality. But that means that internal nature is not sub- 
jected, in the cultural preformation met with at any given time, 
to the demands of ego autonomy; rather, through a dependent 
ego it obtains free access to the interpretive possibilities of the 
cultural tradition. In the medium of value-forming and norm- 
forming communications into which aesthetic experiences enter, 
traditional cultural contents are no longer simply the stencils 
according to which needs are shaped; on the contrary, in this 
medium needs can seek and find adequate interpretations. Natu- 
rally this flow of communication requires sensitivity, breaking 
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down barriers, dependency—in short, a cognitive style marked as 
field-dependent, which the ego, on the way to autonomy, first 
overcame and replaced with a field-zmdependent style of percep- 
tion and thought. Autonomy that robs the ego of a communica- 
tive access to its own inner nature also signals unfreedom. Ego 
identity means a freedom that limits itself in the intention of 
reconciling—if not of identifying—worthiness with happiness. 


3 Historical Materialism 
and the Development 
of Normative 


Structures 


This essay appeared as the introduction to Zur Rekonstruktion des His- 
torischen Materialismus. Remarks referring to or based on the occasion 
have been omitted. 


I 


{In recent years I have made} various attempts to develop a 
theoretical program that I understand as a reconstruction of 
historical materialism. The word restoration signifies the return 
to an initial situation that had meanwhile been corrupted; but 
my interest in Marx and Engels is not dogmatic, nor is it histort- 
cal-philological. Renaissance signifies the renewal of a tradition 
that has been buried for some time; but Marxism is in no need 
of this. In the present connection, reconstruction signifies taking 
a theory apart and putting it back together again in a new form 
in order to attain more fully the goal it has set for itself. This is 
the normal way (in my opinion normal for Marxists too) of 
dealing with a theory that needs revision in many respects but 
whose potential for stimulation has still not been exhausted. 
Not by chance [during the same period] I have been working 
on a theory of communicative action. Although the theory of 
communication is intended to solve problems that are rather of 
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a philosophical nature—problems concerning the foundations of 
the social sciences—I see a close connection with questions re- 
lating to a theory of social evolution. This assertion might appear 
somewhat off the track; I would like, therefore, to begin by 
recalling the following circumstances: 

a. In the theoretical tradition going back to Marx the danger 
of slipping into bad philosophy was always especially great when 
there was an inclination to suppress philosophical questions in 
favor of a scientistic understanding of science. Even in Marx 
himself the heritage of the philosophy of history sometimes 
came rather unreflectedly into play.’ This historical objectivism 
took effect above all in the evolutionary theories of the Second 
International—for example, in Kautsky and “Diamat.’’ ? Thus 
special care is called for if we are today to take up once again 
the basic assumptions of historical materialism in regard to social 
evolution. This effort cannot consist in borrowing a list of pro- 
hibitions from a methodology developed with physics as the 
model, prohibitions that bar the way to social-scientific theories 
of development which pursue a research program suggested by 
Freud, Mead, Piaget, and Chomsky.*® But care is called for in 
the choice of the basic concepts that determine the object domain 
of communicative action, for by this step, the kind of knowledge 
with which historical materialism may credit itself is decided. 

b. From the beginning there was a lack of clarity concerning 
the normative foundation of Marxian social theory. This theory 
was not meant to renew the ontological claims of classical natural 
law, nor to vindicate the descriptive claims of nomological sci- 
ences; it was supposed to be “critical” social theory but only to 
the extent that it could avoid the naturalistic fallacies of 1m- 
plicitly evaluative theories. Marx believed he had solved this 
problem with a coup de main, namely, with a declaredly ma- 
terialistic appropriation of the Hegelian logic.* Of course, he 
did not have to occupy himself especially with this task; for his 
practical research purposes he could be content to take at its 
word, and to criticize immanently, the normative content of the 
ruling bourgeois theories of modern natural law and political 
economy—a content that was, moreover, incorporated into the 
revolutionary bourgeois constitutions of the time. In the mean- 
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tume, bourgeois consciousness has become cynical; as the social 
sciences—especially legal positivism, neoclassical economics, and 
recent political theory-—show, it has been thoroughly emptied of 
binding normative contents. However, if (as becomes even more 
apparent in times of recession) the bourgeois ideals have gone 
into retirement, there are no norms and values to which an im- 
manent critique might appeal with [the expectation of | agree- 
ment. On the other hand, the melodies of ethical socialism have 
been played through without result.° A philosophical ethics not 
restricted to metaethical statements is possible today only if we 
can reconstruct general presuppositions of communication and 
procedures for justifying norms and values.® 

In practical discourse we thematize one of the validity claims 
that underlie speech as its validity basis. In action oriented to 
reaching understanding, validity claims are ‘always already’ im- 
plicitly raised. These universal claims (to the comprehensibility 
of the symbolic expression, the truth of the propositional content, 
the truthfulness of the intentional expression, and the rightness 
of the speech act with respect to existing norms and values) are 
set in the general structures of possible communication. In these 
validity claims communication theory can locate a gentle but 
obstinate, a never silent although seldom redeemed claim to 
reason, a claim that must be recognized de facto whenever and 
wherever there its to be consensual action.’ If this is idealism, 
then idealism belongs in a most natural way to the conditions 
of reproduction of a species that must preserve its life through 
labor and interaction, that is, also by virtue of propositions that 
can be true and norms that are in need of justification.® 

c. Not only are there connections between the theory of com- 
municative action and the foundations of historical materialism; 
in examining individual assumptions of evolutionary theory, we 
run up against problems that make communications-theoretical 
reflections necessary. Whereas Marx localized the learning pro- 
cesses important for evolution in the dimension of objectivating 
thought—of technical and organizational knowledge, of instru- 
mental and strategic action, in short, of productzve forces—there 
are good reasons meanwhile for assuming that learning processes 
also take place in the dimension of moral insight, practical knowl- 
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edge, communicative action, and the consensual regulation of 
action conflicts—learning processes that are deposited in more 
mature forms of social integration, in new productzve relations, 
and that in turn first make possible the introduction of new 
productive forces. The rationality structures that find expression 
in world views, moral representations, and identity formations, 
that become practically effective in social movements and are 
finally embodied in institutional systems, thereby gain a strategt- 
cally important position from a theoretical point of view. The 
systematically reconstructible patterns of development of norma- 
tive structures are now of particular interest. These structural 
patterns depict a developmental logic inherent in cultural tradi- 
tions and institutional change. This logic says nothing about the 
mechanisms of development; it says something only about the 
range of variations within which cultural values, moral repre- 
sentations, norms, and the like—at a given level of social orga- 
nization—can be changed and can find different historical 
expression. In its developmental dynamics, the change of norma- 
tive structures remains dependent on evolutionary challenges 
posed by unresolved, economically conditioned, system problems 
and on learning processes that are a response to them. In other 
words, culture remains a superstructural phenomenon, even if 
it does seem to play a more prominent role in the transition to 
new developmental levels than many Marxists have heretofore 
supposed. This prominence explains the contribution that com- 
munication theory can, in my view, make to a renewed historical 
materialism. In the following pages I would like to at least 
suggest wherein this contribution could consist. 


iI 


The structures of linguistically established intersubjectivity— 
which can be examined prototypically in connection with ele- 
mentary speech actions—are conditions of both social and per- 
sonality systems. Social systems can be viewed as networks of 
communicative actions; personality systems can be regarded under 
the aspect of the ability to speak and act. If one examines social 
institutions and the action competences of socialized individuals 
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for general characteristics, one encounters the same structures of 
consciousness. This can be shown in connection with those ar- 
rangements and orientations that specialize in maintaining the 
endangered intersubjectivity of understanding in cases of action 
conflicts—law and morality. When the background consensus of 
habitual daily routine breaks down, consensual regulation of ac- 
tion conflicts (accomplished under the renunciation of force) 
provides for the continuation of communicative action with other 
means. To this extent, law and morality mark the core domain 
of interaction. One can see here the identity of the conscious 
structures that are, on the one hand, embodied in the institutions 
of law and morality and that are, on the other hand, expressed 
in the moral judgments and actions of individuals. Cognitive 
developmental psychology has shown that in ontogenesis there 
are different stages of moral consciousness, stages that can be 
described in particular as preconventional, and postconventional 
patterns of problemsolving.? The same patterns turn up again in 
the social evolution of moral and legal representations. 

The ontogenetic models are certainly better analyzed and bet- 
ter corroborated than their social-evolutionary counterparts. But 
it should not surprise us that there are homologous structures of 
consciousness in the history of the species, if we consider that 
linguistically established intersubjectivity of understanding marks 
that innovation in the history of the species which first made 
possible the level of sociocultural learning. At this level the 
reproduction of society and the socialization of its members are 
two aspects of the same process; they are dependent on the same 
structures. 

The homologous structures of consciousness in the histories of 
the individual and the species [are not restricted to the domain 
of law and morality}. The success of the theoretical approach 
programmatically presented here also requires an investigation of 
rationality structures in domains that have heretofore been scarcely 
examined, either conceptually or empuirically—in the domain of 
ego development and the evolution of world views on the one 
hand, and in the domain of ego and group identities on the 
other.° 

To begin with, the concept of ego development, ontogenesis, 
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can be analyzed in terms of the capability for cognition, speech, 
and action. These three aspects of cognitive, linguistic, and inter- 
active development can be brought under one unifying idea of 
ego development—the ego is formed in a system of demarca- 
tions. The subjectivity of internal nature demarcates itself in 
relation to the objectivity of a perceptible external nature, in 
relation to the normativity of society, and in relation to the 
intersubjectivity of language. In accomplishing these demarca- 
tions, the ego knows itself not only as subjectivity but as some- 
thing that has “‘always already” transcended the bounds of sub- 
jectivity in cognition, speech, and interaction simultaneously. The 
ego can identify with itself precisely in distinguishing the merely 
subjective from the nonsubjective. From Hegel through Freud to 
Piaget, the idea has developed that subject and object are re- 
ciprocally constituted, that the subject can grasp hold of itself 
Only in relation to and by way of the construction of an objective 
world. This nonsubjective is, on the one hand, an “object” in 
Piaget's sense—a cognitively objectified and manipulable reality; 
on the other hand, it is an “‘object’’ in Freud’s sense—a domain 
of interaction opened up by communication and secured through 
identification. The environment is differentiated into these two 
regions: external nature and society. It 1s supplemented by 
reflections of the two domains of reality in each other (e.g., 
nature as ‘fraternal,’ cared for on an analogy to society; or 
society as a Strategic game, as a system, and so forth). In addi- 
tion, language detaches itself from the domains of objects as a 
region unto itself. 

Psychoanalytic and cognitive developmental psychology have 
assembled evidence for the hypothesis that ego development 
takes place in stages. I should like—very tentatively—to dis- 
tinguish among (a) the symbiotic, (b) the egocentric, (c) the 
sociocentric-objectivistic, and (d) the universalistic stages of 
development." 

a. During the first year of life we can find no clear indicators 
for a subjective separation between subject and object. Appar- 
ently in this phase the child cannot perceive its own corporeal 
substance as a body, as a boundary-maintaining system. The 
symbiosis between child, reference person, and physical environ- 
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ment 1s so intimate that we cannot meaningfully speak of a de- 
marcation of subjectivity in the strict sense. 

b. In the next segment of life, which corresponds with Piaget’s 
sensory-motor and preoperative phases of development, the child 
succeeds in differentiating between self and environment. It 
learns to perceive permanent objects in its environment, but with- 
out yet clearly differentiating the environment into physical and 
social domains. Moreover, the demarcation [of the self} in rela- 
tion to the environment is not yet objective. This can be seen 
in manifestations of cognitive and moral egocentrism. The child 
cannot perceive, understand, and judge situations independently 
of its own standpoint—it thinks and acts from a body-bound 
perspective. 

c. With the onset of the stage of concrete operations the child 
takes the decisive step toward constructing a system of demarca- 
tions; it now differentiates between perceptible and manipulable 
things and events, on the one hand, and understandable action- 
subjects and their utterances, on the other; and it no longer 
confuses linguistic signs with the reference and meaning of 
symbols. In becoming aware of the perspectival character of its 
own standpoint, it learns to demarcate its subjectivity in relation 
to external nature and society. With the seventh year, more or 
less, pseudo-lying ceases—an indication that distinctions are made 
between fantasies and perceptions, impulses and obligations. At 
the close of this phase, cognitive development has led to an ob- 
jectivation of external nature, linguistic-communicative develop- 
ment to the mastery of a system of speech acts, and interactive 
development to the complementary connection of generalized 
expectations of behavior. 

d. Only with adolescence can the youth succeed in progres- 
sively freeing himself from the dogmatism of the preceding phase 
of development. With the ability to think hypothetically and to 
conduct discourses, the system of ego-demarcations becomes re- 
flective. Until then the episternic ego, bound to concrete opera- 
tions, confronted an objectivated nature; and the practical ego, 
immersed in group perspectives, was dissolved in quasi-natural 
systems of norms. But when the youth no longer naively accepts 
the validity claims contained in assertions and norms, he can 
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transcend the objectivism of a given nature and, in the light of 
hypotheses, explain the given from contingent boundary condi- 
tions; and he can burst the sociocentrism of a traditional order 
and, in the light of principles, understand (and if necessary 
criticize) existing norms as mere conventions. To the extent that 
the dogmatism of the gzven and the exzstzmg is broken, the pre- 
scientifically constituted object domains can be relativized in 
relation to the system of ego-demarcations so that theories can 
be traced back to the cognitive accomplishments of investigating 
subjects and norm systems to the will-formation of subjects living 
together. 

If we go on now to seek homologies between ego development 
and the evolution of world-views, we must take care not to draw 
hasty parallels. 


a. The confusion of structure and content can easily lead to errors— 
individual consciousness and cultural tradition can agree in their con- 
tent without expressing the same structures of consciousness. 

b. Not all individuals are equally representative of the develop- 
mental stage of their society. Thus in modern societies, law has a uni- 
versalistic structure, although many members are not in a position to 
judge according to principles. Conversely, in archaic societies there 
were individuals who had mastered formal operations of thought, al- 
though the collectively shared mythological world-view corresponded 
to a lower stage of cognitive development. 

c. The ontogenetic pattern of development cannot mirror the struc- 
tures of species history for the obvious reason that collective structures 
of consciousness hold only for adult members—ontogenetically early 
stages of incomplete interaction have no correspondents, even in the 
oldest societies, for (with the family organization) social relations 
have had from the beginning the form of complementarily connected, 
generalized expectations of behavior (i.e., the form of complete inter- 
action). 

d. Furthermore, the points of reference from which the same struc- 
tures of consciousness are embodied are different in the history of the 
individual and in that of the species. The maintenance of the person- 
ality system poses quite different imperatives than the maintenance of 
the social system. 

e. There is a special proviso for structural comparison of ego devel- 
opment and world-view development. The unifying power of world- 
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views 1s directed not only against cognitive dissonance but also against 
social disintegration. The concordant structuration of the stock of 
knowledge stored and harmonized in interpretive systems is related, 
therefore, not only to the unity of the epistemic ego, but also to that 
of the practical ego. Legal and moral representations are to be distin- 
guished in turn from the concepts and structures that directly serve 
to stabilize ego and group identities—for example, concepts of origin- 
ary powers, gods, representations of the soul, concepts of fate, and the 
like. This complex construction prohibits a global comparison between 
ego development and the development of world views. We have to 
sharpen particular, abstract, reference points of comparison. Thus there 
might be a process of decentration of world views that corresponds to 
ego development; and for cognitive development in the narrower 
sense, we can lock for isomorphisms in the fundamental concepts and 
logical connections of collective interpretive systems. 


All provisos notwithstanding, certain homologies can be found. 
This is true in the first place for cognitive development. In onto- 
genesis we can observe sequences of basic concepts and logical 
structures similar to those observable in the evolution of world 
views'*—for example, the differentiation of temporal horizons 
and the separation of physically measured and biographically 
experienced time; the articulation of a concept of causality— 
grasped only globally at first—that becomes specified for the 
causal connection of things and events, on the one side, and for 
the motivational connection of actions, on the other, and is later 
employed as a basis for the hypothetical concepts of a law of 
nature and a norm of action; or the differentiation of the con- 
cept of substance—encompassing at first the animate and the 
inanimate—ainto objects that can be manipulated and social ob- 
jects that can be encountered as opposite numbers in interaction. 
(Thus, for example, Dobert has attempted to reconstruct the 
development of religion from primitive mythology to so-called 
modern religion—which has shrunk to a profane ethics of com- 
munication—from the point of view of a step-by-step explication 
of basic action-theoretic concepts.) 1% Similar observations can be 
made regarding logical structures. Mythology permits narrative 
explanations with the help of exemplary stories; cosmological 
world views, philosophies, and higher religions already permit 
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deductive explanations from first principles (the originary ac- 
tions of myth having been transformed into ‘‘beginnings’’ of 
argumentation, beyond which one cannot go); modern science, 
finally, permits nomological explanations and practical justifica- 
tions, with the help of revisable theories and constructions that 
are monitored against experience. When these various types of 
explanation (and justification) are analyzed formally, we find 
developmental-logical correlations with ontogenesis. In the pres- 
ent connection, however, we are less interested in the structural 
analogies between world views and cognitive (in the narrower 
sense) development than in those between world views and the 
system of ego demarcations. 

Apparently the magical-animistic representational world of 
paleolithic societies was very particularistic and not very coherent. 
The ordering representations of mythology first made possible 
the construction of a complex of analogies in which all natural 
and social phenomena were interwoven and could be transformed 
into one another. In the egocentric world conception of the child 
at the preoperational level of thought, these phenomena are 
made relative to the center of the child’s ego; similarly, in so- 
ciomorphic world views they are made relative to the center of 
the tribal group. This does not mean that the members of the 
group have formed a distinct consciousness of the normative 
reality of a society standing apart from objectivated nature—these 
two regions have not yet been clearly separated. Only with the 
transition to societies organized around a state do mythological 
world views also take on the legitimation of structures of domina- 
tion (which already presuppose the conventional stage of moral- 
ized law). Thus the naive attitude to myth must have changed 
by that time. Within a more strongly differentiated temporal 
horizon, myth ts distantiated to a tradition that stands out from 
the normative reality of society and from a partially objectivated 
nature. With persisting sociomorphic traits, these developed 
myths establish a unity in the manifold of appearances; in 
formal respects, this unity resembles the sociocentric-objectivistic 
world conception of the child at the stage of concrete operations. 

The further transition from archaic to developed civilizations 
is marked by a break with mythological thought. There arise 
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cosmological world views, philosophies, and the higher religions, 
which replace the narrative explanations of mythological accounts 
with argumentative foundations. The traditions going back to 
the great founders are an explicitly teachable knowledge that can 
be dogmatized, that is, professionally rationalized. In their articu- 
lated forms rationalized world views are an expression of formal- 
operational thought and of a moral consciousness guided by 
principles. The cosmologically or monotheistically conceived 
totality of the world corresponds formally to the unity that the 
youth can establish at the stage of universalism. Of course, the 
universalistic structures of world views have to be made com- 
patible with the traditionalistic attitude toward the political order 
that predominates in the ancient empires. This is possible above 
all because the highest principles, to which all argumentation 
recurs, are themselves removed from argumentation and immu- 
nized against objections. In the ontological tradition of thought, 
this finality is guaranteed through the concept of the absolute (or 
of complete self-sufficiency ). 

In the course of the establishment of universalistic forms of 
intercourse in the capitalist economy and in the modern state 
the attitude toward the Judaeo-Christian and Greek-ontological 
heritage was refracted in a subjectivistic direction (the Reforma- 
tion and modern philosophy). The highest principles lost their 
unquestionable character; religious faith and the theoretical atti- 
tude became reflective. The advance of the modern sciences and 
the development of moral-practical will-formation were no longer 
prejudiced by an order that—although grounded—was posited 
absolutely, For the first time, the universalistic potential already 
contained in the rationalized world views could be set free. The 
unity of the world could no longer be secured objectively, through 
hypostasizing unifying principles (God, Being, or Nature); 
henceforth it could be asserted only reflectively, through the unity 
of reason (or through a rational organization of the world, the 
actualization of reason). The unity of theoretical and practical 
reason then became the key problem for modern world interpre- 
tations, which have Jost their character as world views. 

These fleeting allusions are meant only to render plausible the 
heuristic fruitfulness of the conjecture that there are homologies 
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between the structures of the ego and of world-views. In both 
dimensions, development apparently leads to a growing decen- 
tration of interpretive systems** and to an ever-clearer categorical 
demarcation of the subjectivity of internal nature from the ob- 
jectivity of external nature, as well as from the normativity of 
social reality and the intersubjectivity of linguistic reality. 


iil 


There are also homologies between the structures of ego identity 
and of group identity. The epistemic ego (as the ego in general) 
is characterized by those general structures of cognitive, linguistic, 
and active ability that every individual ego has in common with 
all other egos; the practical ego, however, forms and maintains 
itself as individual in performing its actions. It secures the identity 
of the person within the epistemic structures of the ego in gen- 
eral. It maintains the continuity of life history and the symbolic 
boundaries of the personality system through repeatedly actual- 
ized self-identifications; and it does so in such a way that it can 
locate itself clearly—that is, unmistakably and recognizedly—in 
the intersubjective relations of its social life world. Indeed the 
identity of the person is in a certain way the result of identifying 
achievements of the person himself.’ 

In our propositional attitude toward things and events (and 
derivatively also toward persons and their utterance )—that is, in 
making (or understanding) a statement about them—we under- 
take an identification. For that purpose we employ names, char- 
acterizations, demonstrative pronouns, and so on. Deictic expres- 
sions (and gestures) contain identifying features that suffice in a 
given context to single out a particular—indeed the intended— 
object from a class of similar objects (e.g., to distinguish ¢hzs 
stone, about which I want to assert something, from all other 
stones ). Spatio-temporal positions are the most abstract features 
suitable for identifying any bodies whatever. Persons too can be 
identified in a propositional attitude, for example, in connection 
with corporeal features such as size, hair and eye color, scars, 
fingerprints, and so on.’ But in difficult cases these criminological 
characteristics are not sufficient; in extreme cases we are left with 
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requesting the person in question to clarify his own identity. As 
long as he denies the identity propositionally ascribed to him, 
we cannot be certain whether he is simply disavowing his identity 
or is not in a position to sustain his identity (whether he has 
perhaps a split personality), or whether he is not at all the person 
we suspect he is on the basis of external characteristics. There may 
be world-shaking evidence for the bodily identity of a person; 
but to attain certainty regarding the zdentity of the person, we 
must give up our propositional attitude and, in a performative 
attitude, ask the one involved about his identity, ask him to 
identify Azmself. In doubtful cases we have to identify other per- 
sons according to the characteristics through which they identify 
themselves. 

No one can construct an identity independently of the iden- 
tifications that others make of him.’” These are, naturally, identi- 
fications that others make not in the propositional attitude of 
observers, but in the performative attitude of participants in inter- 
action. Indeed the ego does not accomplish its self-identifica- 
tions in a propositional attitude. It presents itself to itself as a 
practical ego in the performance of communicative actions; and 
in communicative action the participants must reciprocally sup- 
pose that the distinguishing-oneself-from-others is recognized by 
those others. Thus the basis for the assertion of one’s own identity 
is not really self-identification, but intersubjectively recognized 
self-1dentification. 

The expressions J and ¢/oz do not—as the personal pronouns 
in the third person do—have the referential meaning of denota- 
tive expressions employed propositionally. Rather they borrow 
their referential meaning from the illocutionary roles of linguistic 
performance; they have primarily the meaning of personal self- 
representation on the basis of the intersubjective recognition of 
reciprocal self-representations. The expressions we and you have 
the same relation to personal pronouns of the third-person plural 
as do I and thow to those of the third-person singular. But there 
is nonetheless an interesting asymmetry. The expression “we’’ 1s 
used not only in collective speech actions vis-a-vis an addressee 
who assumes the communicative role of you, under the reciprocity 
condition that we in turn are you for them. In individual speech 
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actions, we can also be used in such a way that a corresponding 
sentence presupposes not the complementary relation to another 
group but that to other individuals of one’s own group. 


1) We took part in the demonstration (while you sat 
home ). 


2) Weare all in the same boat. 


Sentence (1) ts addressed to another group, sentence (2) to 
members of one’s own group. Sentences of type (2) have not 
only the usual self-referential meaning, but the meaning of self- 
identification—we are X (where X can signify Germans, citizens 
of Hamburg, women, redheads, workers, blacks, and so on). The 
expression I can also be used for purposes of self-identification; 
but the self-identification of an [ requires intersubjective recog- 
nition by other I’s, who must in turn assume the role of thou. By 
contrast, the self-identification of a group is not dependent on 
intersubjective recognition by another group; an I that identifies 
itself as we can be confirmed through another J that identifies 
with the same we. The reciprocal recognition of group members 
requires I-thou-we relations. 

This has consequences for the construction of a collective iden- 
tity. I would like to reserve the expression collective zdentzty for 
reference groups that are essential to the identity of their mem- 
bers, which are in a certain way “‘ascribed”’ to individuals, cannot 
be freely chosen by them, and which have a continuity that ex- 
tends beyond the life-historical perspectives of their members. 
For the construction of such identities, I-thou-we relations are 
sufficient; we-you relations are not a necessary condition (as 
I-thou relations are for the construction of a personal identity). 
In other words, a group can understand and define itself so ex- 
clusively as a totality that they live in the idea of embracing all 
possible participants in interaction, whereas everything that 
doesn’t belong thereto becomes a neuter, about which one can 
make statements in the third person, but with which one cannot 
take up interpersonal relations in the strict sense—as was the 
case, for instance, with the barbarians on the borders of the 
ancient civilizations. I cannot here go any further into the logic 
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of the use of personal pronouns—a logic that is the key to the 
concept of identity‘’—but I do want to call briefly to mind the 
ontogenetic stages of identity formation, in order to render pre- 
cise the sense in which ego identity is understood as the ability 
to sustain one’s own identity. 

I distinguished between the identity that is propositionally 
ascribed to things and events and the identity that persons claim 
for themselves and maintain in communicative action. I did not 
mention the identity of boundary-maintaining organisms, which 
have an identity not only “for us,’’ as observers, but also an 
identity “for themselves,” without, however, being able to rep- 
resent and to secure it in the medium of linguistically established 
intersubjectivity. (In his important book on the Stufen des 
Organischen (1928), Helmuth Plessner—employing a conceptual 
apparatus influenced by Fichte’s philosophy of reflection—tried 
to distinguish different ‘‘positionalities,” and to clarify the con- 
cept of the natural identity of living beings.) The “natural 
identity” of early childhood is probably also based on the time- 
conquering character of a boundary-maintaining organism, namely, 
the child’s own body, which it gradually learns to distinguish 
from the physical/social environment. By contrast, the unity of 
the person, which is constructed by way of intersubjectively rec- 
ognized self-identification (analyzed by G. H. Mead), is based 
on belonging to, and demarcating oneself from, the symbolic 
reality of a group, and on the possibility of locating oneself in 
it. The unity of the person is formed through internalization of 
roles that are originally attached to concrete reference persons 
and later detached from them—primarily the generation and sex 
roles that determine the structure of the family. This role iden- 
tity, centered on sex and age and integrated with the child’s own 
body image, becomes more abstract and, at the same time, more 
individual to the degree that the young child appropriates extra- 
familial role systems up to and including the political order, 
which is interpreted and justified by a complex tradition. 

The continuity-guaranteeing character of role identities is based 
on the intersubjective validity and temporal stability of behavioral 
expectations. If the development of moral consciousness leads 
beyond this conventional stage, role identity is shattered because 
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the ego then withdraws behind all particular roles. An ego ex- 
pected to judge any given norm in the light of internalized 
principles, that is, to consider them hypothetically and to provide 
justifications, can no longer tie its identity to particular pregiven 
roles and sets of norms.!® Now continuity can be established only 
through the ego’s own integrating accomplishment. This ability 
is paradigmatically exercised when the growing child gives up its 
early identities, which are tied to familial roles, in favor of more 
and more abstract identities secured finally to the institutions and 
traditions of the political community. To the extent that the ego 
generalizes this ability to overcome an old identity and to con- 
struct a new one and learns to resolve identity crises by re- 
establishing at a higher level the disturbed balance between itself 
and a changed social reality, role identity 1s replaced by ego 
identity. The ego can then maintain his identity in relation to 
others, expressing in all relevant role games the paradoxical rela- 
tionship of being like and yet being absolutely different from the 
other, and represent himself as the one who organizes his inter- 
actions in an unmistakable complex of life history.?° 

In modern society this ego identity could be supported by in- 
dividualistic vocational roles. The vocational role, understood in 
Weber’s sense, was the most significant vehicle for projecting a 
unifying life-historical career. Today this vehicle seems more and 
more to be slipping away. Thus feminism is an example of an 
emancipatory movement that (under the catchword of self- 
realization) searches for paradigmatic solutions to the problem 
of stabilizing ego identity under conditions that render problem- 
atic—especially for women—recourse to the vocational role as 
the crystallizing nucleus of life history. 

In looking for homologies between patterns of identity de- 
velopment and the historical articulation of collective identities, 
we have to avoid, again, drawing hasty parallels. The provisos I 
mentioned above hold here as well; and I would like to add three 
special ones, 


a. The collective identity of a group or a society secures continuity 
and recognizability. For this reason it varies with the temporal concepts 
in terms of which the society can specify the requirements for remain- 
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ing the same. The individual lifetime too is schematized on different 
levels of cognitive development; but it is objectively bounded, at least 
by birth and death. There are no comparable objective cut-off points 
for the historical existence of a society, with its overreaching genera- 
tions and, often, epochs. 

b. Furthermore, collective identity determines how a society demar- 
cates itself from its natural and social environments. In this respect 
too, clear analogies [to individual life} are lacking. A personal life- 
world is bounded by the horizon of all possible experiences and actions 
that can be attributed to the individual in his exchange with his social 
environment. By contrast, the symbolic boundaries of a society are 
formed primarily as the horizon of the actions that members recipro- 
cally attribute to themselves internally. 

c. The third feature is all the more important—collective identity 
regulates the membership of individuals in the society (and exclusion 
therefrom). In this respect there is a complementary relation between 
ego and group identity, because the unity of the person is formed 
through relations to other persons of the same group; and as I men- 
tioned above, identity development is characterized by the fact that 
early identification with concrete and less complex groups (the family ) 
is weakened and subordinated to identification with more encompass- 
ing and more abstract units (city, state). This suggests that we can 
infer from the ontogenetic stages of ego development the comple- 
mentary social structures of the tribal group, the state, and, finally, 
global forms of intercourse. Elsewhere I advanced certain conjectures 
to that effect; 21 but I see now that I underestimated the complexity 
of the connection of collective identities with world views and systems 
of norms. Following Parsons, we can distinguish cultural values, ac- 
tions systems in which values are institutionalized, and collectives that 
act in these systems. Only a certain segment of the culture and action 
system is important for the identity of a collective—namely the taken- 
for-granted, consensual, basic values and institutions that enjoy a kind 
of fundamental validity in the group. Individual members of the 
group perforce experience the destruction or violation of this norma- 
tive core as a threat to their own identity. The different forms of col- 
lective identity can be found only in such normative cores, in which 
individual members ‘‘know themselves as one’’ with each other. 


In neolithic societzes collective identity was secured through the 
fact that individuals traced their descent to the figure of a com- 
mon ancestor and thus, in the framework of their mythological 
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world-view, assured themselves of a common cosmogonic origin. 
On the other hand, the personal identity of the individual de- 
veloped through identification with a tribal group, which was 
in turn perceived as part of a nature interpreted in interaction 
categories. As social reality was not yet clearly distinguished from 
natural reality, the boundaries of the social world merged into 
those of the world in general.?? Without clearly defined bound- 
aries of the social system there was no natural or social environ- 
ment in the strict sense; contacts with alien tribes were interpreted 
in accord with the familiar kinship connection. On the other hand, 
encounters with civilizations that (unlike alien tribes) could no 
longer be assimilated to their own world represented a danger 
for the collective identity of societies organized along kinship 
lines (independently of the real danger of colonial conquest) .* 

The transition to soczeties organized through a state required 
the relativization of tribal identities and the construction of a 
more abstract identity that no longer based the membership of 
individuals on common descent but on belonging in common to 
a territorial organization. This took place first through identifica- 
tion with the figure of a ruler who could claim a close connection 
and privileged access to the mythological originary powers. In the 
framework of mythological world views the integration of dif- 
ferent tribal traditions was accomplished through a large-scale, 
syncretistic expansion of the world of the gods—a solution that 
proved to be rather unstable. For this reason, imperially de- 
veloped civilizations had to secure their collective identity in a 
way that presupposed a break with mythological thought. The 
universalistic world interpretations of the great founders of re- 
ligions and of the great philosophers grounded a commonality of 
conviction mediated through a teaching tradition and permitting 
only abstract objects of identification. As members of universal 
communities of faith, citizens could recognize their ruler and the 
order represented by him so long as it was possible to render 
political domination plausible in some sense as the legacy of an 
order of the world and of salvation that was believed in and 
posited absolutely. 

In contrast to archaic tribal societies, the great empzres had to 
demarcate themselves from a desocialized outer nature as well as 
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from the social environment of those alien to the empire. But 
since collective identity could now be secured only by way of 
doctrines with a universal claim, the political order also had to 
be in accord with this claam—the empires were not universal in 
name alone. Their peripheries were fluid; they consisted of allies 
and dependents. In addition there were barbarians, whom one 
attempted either to conquer or to convert—aliens who were po- 
tential members but who, so long as they had not the status of 
citizen, did not count as fully human. Only the reality of other 
empires was incompatible with this definition of the boundaries 
and social environment of an empire. Despite the existence of 
trade relations, and despite the diffusion of innovations, the em- 
pires shielded themselves from this danger; among themselves 
they maintained no diplomatic relations in the sense of an instt- 
tutionalized foreign policy. In any case, their political existence 
was not dependent on a system of reciprocal recognition. 

The limits of this identity formation manifested themselves 
inwardly as well. In societies organized along kinship lines col- 
lective identity was correlated, in most cases, with individual role 
identities established through kinship structures. Within the 
framework of mythological world views there was no stimulus 
to develop identity beyond this stage; individual discrepancies 
could easily be accommodated in the roles of priest and shaman.** 
In highly stratified civilizations, on the other hand, the integrating 
power of the identity of the empire had to confirm itself precisely 
in unifying the evolutionarily nonsynchronous structures of con- 
sciousness of the country, the aristocracy, city tradesmen, priests, 
and officials, and in binding them to the same political order. A 
broad spectrum of belief attitudes toward the same tradition was 
permitted; what was for one something like a myth that could 
still be connected with magical practices was for others a tradi- 
tion of faith, however supported by ritual. The dogmatic organi- 
zation of doctrinal knowledge often displaced even the weight of 
tradition with the weight of arguments and replaced an attitude 
of faith based on the authority of a doctrine with a theoretical 
attitude, But this universalistic potential could not be released 
on a large scale if the particularity of domination and of the 
citizen’s status, which was merely concealed by the empire's claim 
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to universality, was to remain imperceptible and not lead to 
significant discrepancies. 

Such discrepancies turned up again and again in the ancient 
empires; but only with the transition to the modern world did 
they become unavoidable. The capitalist principle of organization 
meant the differentiation of a depoliticized and market-regulated 
economic system. This domain of decentralized individual deci- 
sions was organized on universalistic principles in the framework 
of bourgeois civil law. It was thereby supposed that the private, 
autonomous, legal subjects pursued their interests in this morally 
neutralized domain of intercourse in a purposive-rational manner, 
in accord with general maxims.?° From this conversion of the 
productive sphere to universalistic orientations there proceeded a 
strong structural compulsion for the development of personality 
structures that replaced conventional role identity with ego iden- 
tity. In fact, emancipated members of bourgeois society, whose 
conventional identity had been shattered, could know themselves 
as one with their fellow citizens in their character as (a) free 
and equal subjects of civil law (the citizen as private commodity 
owner), (b) morally free subjects (the citizen as private person), 
and (c) politically free subjects (the citizen as democratic citizen 
of the state).?° Thus the collective identity of bourgeois society 
developed under the highly abstract viewpoints of legality, moral- 
ity, and sovereignty; at least it expressed itself in this way in 
modern natural-law constructions and in formalist ethics. 

However, these abstract determinations are best suited to the 
identity of world citizens, not to that of citizens of a particular 
state that has to maintain itself against other states. The modern 
state arose in the sixteenth century as a member of a system of 
states; the sovereignty of one found its limits in the sovereignty 
of all other states; indeed its sovereignty was only constituted in 
this system based on reciprocal recognition. Even if the system 
could have defined away, as peripheral, the non-European world 
with which it was economically involved from the start, it still 
could not have represented itself as a universal unity in the style 
of a grand empire. This was excluded by the international rela- 
tions between the sovereign states—telations based in the final 
analysis on the threat of militarv force. Moreover, the modern 
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state was more reliant than the state in tribal societies on the 
loyalty and willingness to sacrifice of a population made eco- 
nomically and socially mobile. The identity of world citizens 
obviously is not strong enough to establish universal conscription. 
A symptom of this can be seen in the double identity of the 
citizen of the modern state—he is homme and cztoyen in one.?' 

This competition between two group identities was temporarily 
silenced through membership in nations: the nation is the modern 
identity formation that defused and made bearable the contra- 
diction between the intrastate universalism of bourgeois law and 
morality, on the one side, and the particularism of individual 
states, on the other. Today there are a number of indications that 
this historically significant solution is no longer stable. The Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has the first army expected by the 
responsible minister to maintain fighting readiness without an 
image of the enemy.?® Conflicts that are ignited below the thresh- 
old of national identity are breaking out everywhere, in connec- 
tion with questions of race, creed, language, regional differences, 
and other subcultures.?° 

One alternative to the presently disintegrating national identity 
was the European working-class movement. Taking the bourgeois 
philosophy of history as its point of departure, historical material- 
ism projected a collective identity compatible with universalistic 
ego structures. What the eighteenth century had thought of under 
the rubric of cosmopolitanism was now conceived of as socialism; 
but this identity was projected into the future and thus made a 
task for political practice. This was the first example of an iden- 
tity that had become reflective, of a collective identity no longer 
tied retrospectively to specific doctrines and forms of life but 
prospectively to programs and rules for bringing about something. 
Until now identity formation of this type could be maintained 
only in social movements; whether societies in a normal state 
could develop such a fluid identity is questionable. It would have 
to adjust itself to high mobility, not only in regard to productive 
resources, but also in regard to processes of norm and value 
formation. For the time being only China is experimenting with 
such arrangements. 

This sketch can at best suggest how to use the identity de- 
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velopment of the individual as a key to the change of collective 
identities. In both dimensions identity projections apparently 
become more and more general and abstract, until finally the 
projection mechanism as such becomes conscious, and identity 
formation takes on a reflective form, in the knowledge that to a 
certain extent individuals and societies themselves establish their 
identities.°° 


IV 


The [preceding] two excurses were meant to make plausible 
the search for homologous structures of consciousness in ego 
development and social evolution in two areas [viz. world views 
and collective identities} that are not nearly as well researched 
as the structures of legal and moral representations. All three 
complexes lead back to structures of linguistically established 
intersubjectivity. (a) Law and morality serve to regulate action 
conflicts consensually and thus to maintain an endangered inter- 
subjectivity of understanding among speaking and acting sub- 
jects. (b) The demarcation of different universal object domains 
—one of which appears in the propositional attitude of the ob- 
server as external nature, a second in the performative attitude of 
the participant in interaction as normative social reality, and a 
third in the expressive attitude of one who expresses an intention 
as his own subjective nature—makes possible the differentiation 
(and if necessary thematization) of those validity claims (truth, 
rightness, truthfulness) that we implicitly tie to all speech ac- 
tions. (c) Finally, the construction of personal and correspond- 
ing collective identities is a necessary presupposition for taking 
on the general communicative roles, which are provided for in 
every speaking and acting situation and which find their expres- 
sion in the employment of personal pronouns. 

To be sure, the communication theory I have in mind is not 
yet developed to a point at which we could adequately analyze the 
symbolic structures that underlie law and morality, an intersub- 
jectively constituted world, and the identities of persons and col- 
lectives. And we are really far from being able to provide con- 
vincing reconstructions of the patterns of development of these 
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structures in the spheres of ontogenesis and species history. The 
very concept of a developmental logic requires additional sharpen- 
ing before we can say formally what it means to describe the 
direction of development in ontogenesis and in the history of the 
species by means of such concepts as universalization and indi- 
vidualization, decentration, autonomization, and becoming reflec- 
tive. If I stick to this theme in spite of the (for the time being) 
unsatisfactory degree of explication, it is because I am convinced 
that normative structures do not simply follow the path of de- 
velopment of reproductive processes and do not simply respond 
to the pattern of system problems, but that they have instead an 
internal history. In earlier investigations I have tried to argue that 
holistic concepts such as productive activity and Praxzs have to be 
resolved into the basic concepts of communicative action and pur- 
posive rational action in order to avoid confusing the two fa- 
tionalization processes that determine social evolution;*' the 
rationalization of action takes effect not only on productive forces 
but also, and independently, on normative structures.?? 

Pur posive-vational actions can be regarded under two different 
aspects—the empirical efficiency of technical means and the con- 
sistency of choice between suitable means. Actions and action 
systems can be rationalized in both respects. The rationality of 
means requires technically utilizable, empirical knowledge; the 
rationality of decisions requires the explication and inner con- 
sistency of value systems and decision maxims, as well as the 
correct derivation of acts of choice. I shall speak of strategic ac- 
tion in the case of competing opponents insofar as they are deter- 
mined by the intention of influencing each other’s decisions in a 
purposive-rational way, that is, in a way oriented only to each’s 
own success. 

In contexts of social action, the rationalization of means and 
the choice of means signifies a herghtening of productive forces, 
that is, a socially significant implementation of knowledge, with 
the help of which we can improve the technical outfitting, organi- 
zational deployment, and qualifications of available labor power. 
Marx saw in this process the motor of social development. It 1s 
of course necessary to distinguish more precisely among (a) the 
rationality structures and (if appropriate) developmental logic 
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of the knowledge that can be transposed into technologies, into 
strategies or organizations, and into qualifications; (b) the mech- 
anisms that can explain the acquisition of this knowledge, the 
corresponding learning processes; and (c) the boundary condi- 
tions under which available knowledge can be implemented in a 
socially significant way. Only these three complexes of conditions 
together can explain rationalization processes in the sense of the 
development of productive forces. However, there is now the 
further question of whether other rationalization processes are 
just as important or even more important for the explanation of 
social evolution. In addition to the development of the forces of 
production, Marx regarded social movements as important. But 
in conceiving of the organized struggle of oppressed classes as 
itself a productive force, he established between the two motors 
of social development—technical-organizational progress on the 
one hand and class struggle on the other—a confusing, in any 
event an inadequately analyzed, connection. 

In contradistinction to purposive-rational action, communtica- 
tive action is, among other things, oriented to observing intersub- 
jectively valid norms that link reciprocal expectations. In com- 
municative action, the validity basis of speech is presupposed. The 
universal validity claims (truth, nghtness, truthfulness), which 
participants at least implicitly raise and reciprocally recognize, 
make possible the consensus that carries action in common. In 
Strategic action, this background consensus ts Jacking; the truth- 
fulness of expressed intentions is not expected, and the norm- 
conformity of an utterance (or the rightness of the norm itself ) 
is presupposed in a different sense than in communicative action— 
namely, contingently. One who repeatedly makes senseless moves 
in playing chess disqualifies himself as a chess player; and one 
who follows rules other than those constitutive of chess is not 
playing chess. Strategic action remains indifferent with respect to 
its motivational conditions, whereas the consensual presupposti- 
tions of communicative action can secure motivations. Thus stra- 
tegic actions must be institutionalized, that 1s, embedded in inter- 
subjectively binding norms that guarantee the fulfillment of the 
motivational conditions. Even then we can distinguish the aspect 
of purposive-rational actton—in Parsons’ terminology, the task 
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aspect—from the framework of normatively guided communica- 
tive action. In purposive-rational action it is supposed only that 
each subject is following preferences and decision maxims that 
he has determined for himself—that is, monologically, regardless 
of whether or not he agrees therein with other subjects. When, 
therefore, a strategic action system (e.g., war} makes it necessary 
for several subjects to agree in certain preferences (and to the 
extent that this agreement is not guaranteed in fact by the interest 
situations), purposive-rational action has somehow to be bound 
Or institutionalized (e.g., in the framework of the Hague Con- 
vention). Institutionalization again means the organization of 
consensual action resting on intersubjectively recognized validity 
claims. 

Communicative action can be rationalized neither under the 
technical aspect of the means selected nor under the strategic 
aspect of the selection of means but only under the moral-practical 
aspect of the responsibility of the acting subject and the justifi- 
ability of the action norm. Whereas the rationalization of pur- 
posive-rational action depends on the accumulation of true (em- 
pirically or analytically true) knowledge, the rationalizable aspect 
of communicative action has nothing to do with propositional 
truth; but it has everything to do with the truthfulness of inten- 
tional expressions and with the rightness of norms. The rationality 
of action oriented to reaching understanding is measured against: 


a. Whether a subject truthfully expresses his intentions in his ac- 
tions (or whether he deceives himself and others because the norm of 
action is so little in accord with his needs that conflicts arise that have 
to be defended against unconsciously, through setting up internal bar- 
riers to communication). 

b. Whether the validity claims connected with norms of action, and 
recognized in fact, are legitimate (or whether the existing normative 
context does not express generalizable or compromisable interests, and 
thus can be stabilized in its de facto validity only so long as those 
affected can be prevented by inconspicuous restrictions on communica- 
tion from discursively examining the normative validity claim). 


Rationalization here means extirpating those relations of force 
that are inconspicuously set in the very structures of communica- 
tion and that prevent conscious settlement of conflicts, and con- 
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sensual regulation of conflicts, by means of intrapsychic as well 
as interpersonal communicative barriers.** Rationalization means 
overcoming such systematically distorted communication in which 
the action-supporting consensus concerning the reciprocally raised 
validity claims—especially the consensus concerning the truthful- 
ness of intentional expressions and the rightness of underlying 
norms—can be sustained in appearance only, that is, counter- 
factually. The stages of law and morality, of ego demarcations 
and world-views, of individual and collective identity formations, 
are stages in this process. Their progress cannot be measured 
against the choice of correct strategies, but rather against the 
intersubjectivity of understanding achieved without force, that is, 
against the expansion of the domain of consensual action together 
with the re-establishment of undistorted communication. 

The categorial distinction between purposive-rational and com- 
municative action thus permits us to separate the aspects under 
which action can be rationalized. As learning processes take place 
not only in the dimension of objectivating thought but also in 
the dimension of moral-practical insight, the rationalization of 
action is deposited not only in forces of production, but also— 
mediated through the dynamics of social movements—in forms 
of social integration.** Rationality structures are embodied not 
only in amplifications of purposive-rational action—that is, in 
technologies, strategies, organizations, and qualifications—but 
also in mediations of communicative action—in the mechanisms 
for regulating conflict, in world views, and in identity forma- 
tions. I would even defend the thesis that the development of 
these normative structures is the pacemaker of social evolution, 
for new principles of social organization mean new forms of social 
integration; and the Jatter, in turn, first make it possible to im- 
plement available productive forces or to generate new ones, as 
well as making possible a heightening of social complexity. 

The prominent place I have given to normative structures in 
the framework of social evolution could lead to several misunder- 
standings—one, that the dynamics of species history 1s to be ex- 
plained through an internal history of spirit; and another, that a 
developmental logic is once again to take the place of historical 
contingencies. Behind the first misunderstanding lies the suspicion 
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that I am quietly dropping the materialist assumptions regarding 
the motor of social development; the second suspects another 
logification of history—and philosophical mystifications instead 
of empirical-scientific analysis. As indicated, I consider these to 
be misunderstandings. 

Let us assume for a moment that developmental patterns for the 
normative structures of a certain society can be reconstructed and 
corroborated. (I am not talking here of any arbitrarily selected 
classification of stages but of developmental logics in Piaget's 
sense, which must satisfy rather improbable conditions. )*° Such 
rationally reconstructible patterns then represent rules for posszble 
problemsolving, that is, only formal restrictions and not mech- 
anisms that could explain individual problemsolving processes, 
not to mention the acquisition of general problemsolving abilities. 
The learning mechanisms have to be sought first on the psycho- 
logical level. If that succeeds, with the help of cognitive develop- 
mental psychology, there is need for additional empirical as- 
sumptions that might explain sociologically how individual learn- 
ing processes find their way into a society’s collectively accessible 
store of knowledge. Individually acquired learning abilities and 
information must be latently available in world views before they 
can be used in a socially significant way, that is, before they can 
be transposed into soczetal learning processes. 

Since the cognitive development of the individual takes place 
under social boundary conditions, there is a circular process be- 
tween societal and individual learning. To be sure, one could 
argue for a primacy of social over individual structures of con- 
sciousness on the grounds that the rationality structures embodied 
in the family have first to be absorbed by the child in the devel- 
opment of his interactive competence (as he passes out of the 
preconventional stage). On the other hand, the initial state of 
archaic societies—characterized by a conventional kinship orga- 
nization, a preconventional stage of law, and an egocentric in- 
terpretive system—could itself be changed only by constructive 
learning on the part of socialized individuals. It is only in a deriva- 
tive sense that societies “‘learn.’’ I shall assume two series of initial 
conditions for evolutionary learning processes of society: on the 
one hand, unresolved system problems that represent challenges; 
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on the other, new levels of learning that have already been 
achieved in world views and are latently available but not yet 
incorporated into action systems and thus remain institutionally 
inoperative. 

System problems express themselves as disturbances of the 
reproduction process of a society that is normatively fixed in its 
identity. Whether problems arise which overload the adaptive 
capacity of a society is a contingent matter; when problems of 
this type do arise, the reproduction of the society is placed in 
question—unless it takes up the evolutionary challenge and alters 
the established form of social integration that limits the employ- 
ment and development of resources. Whether this alteration— 
which Marx describes as an overthrow of the relations of pro- 
duction—is actually possible, and how it is developmental- 
logically possible, cannot be read off the system problems; it is 
rather a question of access to a new learning level. The solution 
to the problems producing the crisis requires (a) attempts to 
loosen up the existing form of social integration by embodying 
in new institutions the rationality structures already developed in 
world views, and (b) a milieu favorable to the stabilization of 
successful attempts. Every economic advance can be characterized 
in terms of institutions in which rationality structures of the next 
higher stage of development are embodied—for example, the 
royal courts of justice, which, early in the development of civil- 
ization, permitted administration of justice at the conventional 
level of moral consciousness; or the capitalist firm, rational ad- 
ministration of the state, and bourgeois norms of civil law, which, 
at the beginning of the modern period, organized morally neutral 
domains of strategic action according to wnzversalistic principles. 
Previously sociologists talked only of an “‘institutionalization of 
values,”’ through which certain value orientations receive binding 
force for actors. When I now attempt to grasp evolutionary learn- 
ing processes with the aid of the concept of “the institutional 
embodiment of structures of rationality,’’ it is no longer a question 
of making orienting contents binding but of opening up structural 
possibilities for the rationalization of action. 

Looking now at this explanatory strategy (which has proven 
itself in Klaus Eder’s investigation of the rise of societies or- 
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ganized around a state), we can see that the objections mentioned 
above are pointless. The analysis of developmental dynamics is 
“materialist” insofar as it makes reference to crisis-producing 
systems problems in the domain of production and reproduction; 
and it remains “‘historically’’ oriented insofar as it has to seek the 
causes of evolutionary changes in the whole range of those con- 
tingent circumstances under which (a) new structures are acquired 
in the individual consciousness and transposed into structures of 
world views; (b) system problems arise, which overload the 
steering capacity of a society; (c) the institutional embodiment of 
new rationality structures can be tried and stabilized; and (d) the 
new latitude for the mobilization of resources can be utilized. 
Only after rationalization processes (which require explanations 
that are both historical and materialist) have been historically 
completed can we specify the patterns of development for the 
normative structures of society. These developmental logics be- 
token the independence—and to this extent the internal history— 
of the spirit. 


V 


Finally I would like to take up two objections that might 
be directed against my declared intention to take historical 
materialism as my starting point. In the first place, the investiga- 
tion of the capitalist accumulation process, on which Marx con- 
centrated above all, hardly plays a role in the reformulation of 
the basic assumptions regarding social evolution. Instead there 
are unmistakable borrowings from structuralism and functional- 
ism. Why then insist any longer on the Marxzst theoretical tradi- 
tion? Furthermore, why should one pursue historical materialism 
at all, if the intention of orienting action would be better served 
by an analysis of the contemporary formation of society? 

In reference to the first question, the anatomy of bourgeois 
society is a key to the anatomy of premodern societies; to this 
extent the analysis of capitalism provides an excellent entry into 
the theory of social evolution. The general concept of a prin- 
ciple of social organization can be discerned in capitalist societies 
because there, with the relation of wage labor and capital, the 
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class structure appeared for the first time in a pure, namely, an 
economic, form. Moreover, the model of the generation of crises 
that threaten [a society's} existence can be developed in connec- 
tion with the accumulation process because, with the capitalist 
economic system, for the first time a system was differentiated that 
had the specific function of dealing with the tasks of material 
reproduction. Finally, the mechanism of legitimating domination 
can be grasped in bourgeois ideologies because there, for the 
first time, universalistic value systems incompatible with class 
structures were made unreservedly explicit and were argumenta- 
tively grounded. To this extent, the constitutive features of this 
mode of production are also instructive for social formations in 
earlier stages, but from this one cannot derive a demand that “the 
logic of capital’ be utilized as the key to the logic of social 
evolution. For the way in which disturbances of the reproduction 
process appear in capitalist economic systems cannot be general- 
ized and transposed to other social formations. Moreover, we can- 
not find in the logic of the rise of system problems the logic that 
the social system will follow if it responds to such an evolutionary 
challenge. If a socialist organization of society were the adequate 
response to crisis-ridden developments in capitalist society, it 
could not be deduced from any “determination of the form” of 
the reproductive process, but would have to be explained in terms 
of processes of democratization; that is, in terms of the penetration 
of universalistic structures into action domains, which—the pur- 
posive-rationality of the choice of means notwithstanding—were 
previously reserved to the private autonomous setting of ends. 

As tegards taking structuralist points of view into considera- 
tion, I readily admit to having learned something from Marxists 
like Godelier?® They have rethought the base-superstructure re- 
lationship and conceptalized it in such a way that the proper 
contribution of normative structures can be saved from a re- 
ductionistic short-circuiting. To be sure, the concepts of objective 
spirit and of culture developed in the Hegelian-Marxist tradition 
from Lukacs to Adorno are not in need of this reformulation. 
The stimulus that encouraged me to bring normative structures 
into a developmental-logical problematic came from the genetzc 
structuralism of Jean Piaget as well, thus from a conception that 
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has overcome the traditional structuralist front against evolution- 
ism and that has assimilated motifs of the theory of knowledge 
from Kant to Peirce. (Lucien Goldmann very early recognized 
the significance of Piaget’s work for Marxist theory. )°** 

Functionalism followed a path that led beyond the cultural 
anthropology of the thirties and forties and again made possible 
a connection with the developmental theories of the nineteenth 
century. Talcott Parsons’ neoevolutionism applies the conceptual 
apparatus of general systems theory to societies and to the struc- 
tural change of social systems. Functionalist analysis brings social 
evolution under the viewpoint of the heightening of complexity. 
In several essays, I have tried to show that this approach comes 
up short. Functionalism explains evolutionary advances by corre- 
lating functionally equivalent solutions to system problems. It 
thus steers away from the evolutionary learning processes that 
could alone have explanatory power. This explanatory gap 1s 
quite evident to a past master of functionalism like N. Eisenstadt 
—it can be filled with a theory of social movements. If I am 
not mistaken, A. Tourraine was the first to introduce this element 
systematically into the theory of social evolution.*® Naturally, the 
action orientations that achieve dominance in social movements 
are, for their part, structured by cultural traditions. If one con- 
ceives of social movements as learning processes through which 
latently available structures of rationality are transposed into 
social practice*”—-so that in the end they find an institutional 
embodiment—there is the further task of identifying the rational- 
ization potential of traditions. 

Nevertheless, systems theory offers useful instruments for 
analyzing the initial conditions of evolutionary innovations, 
namely, the appearance of system problems that overload a struc- 
turally limited steering capacity and trigger crises that endanger 
the system’s continued existence. Claus Offe has shown how 
systems-theoretic concepts and hypotheses can be used precisely 
for the analysis of crises*°—at least if one connects systems theory 
and action theory. But then we need an equivalent for the rules 
of translation that Marx provided (in the form of a theory of 
value) for the connection between circulation processes and class 
structure, between value relations and power relations. 
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{In reference to the second question] it is another question 
whether in Marx historical materialism did not have the rather 
incidental role of merely complementing the analysis of capitalism 
with a backward glance at precapitalist societies and whether the 
analysis of the contemporary formation of society ought not to 
stand on its own feet. Marx was concerned to identify and to 
explain the developments that showed the structural limitation 
of adaptive capacity and made it possible to ground the practzcal 
necessity for a change in the organizational principle of society. 
If it is true that historical materialism cannot contribute much 
to these questions, then the interest in questions of historical 
materialism has to arouse the suspicion of escapism. But I am of 
the opinion that Marx already understood historical materialism 
as a comprehensive theory of social evolution and regarded the 
theory of capitalism as one of its subparts. Leaving Marx’s view 
to one side, the theory of social evolution has a precisely spe- 
cifiable, systematic significance for an analysis of the present 
that inquires about the exhaustion of the innovative and adaptive 
potential of existing social structures. 

Assumptions about the organizational principle of society and 
about learning capacities and ranges of possible structural varta- 
tion cannot be clearly checked empirically before historical de- 
velopments have put the critical survival limits to the test. Evolu- 
tionarily oriented analyses of the present are alway handicapped 
because they cannot view their object retrospectively. For that 
reason, theories of this type, whether Marxist or non-Marxist, 
are forced to monitor their assumptions—assumptions that already 
underlie the delimitation and description of the object—on an 
instructive theory of social development. Characterizations of 
society as industrial, postindustrial, technological, scienufic, cap- 
italist, late-capitalist, state-monopolistic, state-capitalist, totally ad- 
ministered, tertiary, modern, postmodern, and so on, stem from 
just as many developmental models connecting the contemporary 
formation of society with earlier ones. In this regard, historical 
materialism can take on the task of determining the organizational 
principle of contemporary society from the perspective of the 
origin of this social formation—for example, with statements 
about the systems problems in the face of which traditional 
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societies failed and about the innovations with which modern 
bourgeois society met the evolutionary challenges. I would like 
to illustrate with two examples the znd of question that, in my 
view, requires that we again take up historical materialism. 

In an in-house working paper, R. Funke contrasted two 
theoretical approaches to the analysis of developed capitalist so- 
cieties: theories of “‘still-capitalism,’”’ which start with the idea 
that the capitalist organizational principle is already limited in its 
effectiveness by a new political principle of organization that has 
to be further specified; and, on the other hand, theories of “‘yet- 
to-be-accomplished-capitalism,’’ which start with the idea that 
capitalism is still being established, that it is still in the process of 
clearing away the remains of tradition from quasi-natural soctal 
relations and infrastructures and of integrating them into the 
accumulation process and the commodity form. From evolutionary 
perspectives the significance of the same facts 1s rather different 
according to whether they are supposed to support a view of the 
state springing into functional gaps in the market as a substitute 
or one of the administrative establishment of the commodity 
form for previously quasi-natural social relations. The same 
crisis phenomena signify in one perspective the exhaustion of 
capitalistically limited ranges of variation and, in the other, the 
dilemma of a capitalism that has to transform inherited social 
relations and infrastructures without being able to regenerate their 
stabilizing powers. If, as I shall assume for the sake of my argu- 
ment, the rival interpretations could explain the available data 
more or less equally well, how can we decide between them? 

If we had a theory of social evolution that explained the transi- 
tion to the modern world as the rise of a new and, moreover, 
well-defined, organizational principle of society, there would be 
a possibility of examining which of the two competing approaches 
was more compatible with this explanation, for these two different 
interpretations advance different organizational principles for 
capitalist development. According to the first version, the prin- 
ciple of organization consists in a complementary relationship 
between a nonproductive state and a depoliticized economic sys- 
tem. The latter is organized through markets—that is, in accor- 
dance with general and abstract rules—as a domain of decentral- 
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ized decisions of strategically acting private subjects; whereas the 
state guarantees the presuppositions for the continued existence 
of an economy differentiated from its domain of sovereignty, and 
thereby excludes itself from the process of production, while at 
the same time—as a state based on taxation—making itself de- 
pendent on it.*t According to the other version, the principle of 
organization consists in the relationship between capital and wage 
labor; the state however (somewhat ex machina) has to function 
as the agent for establishing this principle in an initially alien 
environment. In the one case, the depoliticization of a process of 
production that is zw fact controlled through markets is constitu- 
tive for the mode of production; in the other case, it is the state- 
enforced expansion of an interaction network that is formally 
regulated through exchange relations that 1s constitutive. 
Another example that can elucidate the systematic importance 
of historical materialism is the question of classifying bureau- 
cratic-socialist societies. Here I cannot even run through the most 
important interpretations that have been offered for this am- 
biguous complex. Instead I shall indicate a perspective from 
which the different interpretations can be roughly classified. In 
one version, societies of the bureaucratic-socialist type have, in 
comparison to developed capitalist societies, reached a higher stage 
of evolution. In the other version, it is a question of two variants 
of the same stage of development—that 1s, different historical 
expressions of the same principle of organization. The second 
version is represented not only in the trivial form of (largely 
invalidated) convergence theses but also by theoreticians who— 
Adorno, for instance—by no means play down the system-specific 
differences in the mode of production but yet (with Max Weber) 
attribute a weight of its own to the autonomization of instrumen- 
tal rationality.4? If this version could be corroborated, the com- 
plementary relationship of state and economy that is characteristic 
of modern societies would have to be grasped quite abstractly; 
for then the relation of the state based on taxation to the 
capitalist economy, which is constitutive for bourgeois society, 
would represent only one of its possible realizations. On this pre- 
supposition critical developments do not automatically have to 
count as indicators for the exhaustion of structurally limited 
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steering Capacities; under certain circumstances they are also signs 
that the rationality structures that became accessible in the modern 
age have not yet been exhausted and that they allow for a com- 
prehensive institutional embodiment in the form of extensive 
processes of democratization.** 

These examples have a strong admixture of speculation; for 
just that reason they serve to illustrate a class of questions that 
are important enough to deserve more rigorous argumentation 
and that could be dealt with in a more rigorously argumentative 
manner if we did not renounce from the outset the level of 
analysis of historical materialism or of a theory of social evo- 
lution satisfying its claims. An evolutionarily oriented analysis 
of the present that does renounce it has to proceed dogmatically 
with the kind of question for which I have supplied examples.* 


4 Toward 
a Reconstruction 
of Historical 


Materialism 


Only twice did Marx express himself connectedly and fundamen- 
tally on the materialist conception of history;’ otherwise he used 
this theoretical framework, in the role of historian, to interpret 
particular historical situations or developments—unsurpassedly 
in The Ezxghteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Engels character- 
ized historical materialism as a guide and a method.” This could 
create the impression that Marx and Engels saw this doctrine as 
no more than a heuristic that helped to structure a (now-as-be- 
fore) narrative presentation of history with systematic intent. But 
historical materialism was not understood in this way—either by 
Marx and Engels or by Marxist theoreticians or in the history of 
the labor movement. I shall not, therefore, treat it as a heuristic 
but as a theory, indeed as a theory of social evolution that, owing 
to its reflective status, 1s also informative for purposes of political 
action and can under certain circumstances be connected with the 
theory and strategy of revolution. The theory of capitalist develop- 
ment that Marx worked out in the Grundrisse and in Capital fits 
into historical materialism as a subtheory. 

In 1938 Stalin codified historical materialism in a way that has 
proven of great consequence;? the historical-materialist research 
since undertaken has remained largely bound to this theoretical 
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framework.* The version set down by Stalin needs to be recon- 
structed. My attempt to do so is also intended to further the 
critical appropriation of competing approaches—above all of 
neoevolutionism and of structuralism. Of course, I shall be able 
to make plausible only a few viewpoints from which such a re- 
construction might be attempted with some hope of success. 

I would like first to introduce and consider critically some basic 
concepts and assumptions of historical materialism; I shall then 
point out certain difficulties that arise in applying its hypotheses 
and advance and illustrate an (abstract) proposal for resolving 
them; finally, I shall see what can be learned from competing 
approaches. 


J 


To begin I shall examine the concepts of soczal labor and history 
of the species, as well as three fundamental assumptions of his- 
torical materialism. 

1. Socially organized labor is the specific way in which humans, 
in contradistinction to animals, reproduce their lives. 


Man can be distinguished from the animal by consciousness, religion, 
or anything else you please. He begins to distinguish himself from the 
animal the moment he begins to produce his means of subsistence, a 
step required by his physical organization. By producing food, man 
indirectly produces his material life itself. 


At a level of description that is unspecific in regard to the human 
mode of life, the exchange between the organism and its en- 
vironment can be investigated in the physiological terms of ma- 
terial-exchange processes. But to grasp what is specific to the 
human mode of life, one must describe the relation between 
organism and environment at the level of labor processes. From 
the physical aspect the latter signify the expenditure of human 
energy and the transfer of energies in the economy of external 
nature; but what is decisive is the sociological aspect of the goal- 
directed transformation of material according to rules of instru- 
mental action.® 

Of course, under “production’’ Marx understands not only the 
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instrumental actions of a single individual, but also the soczal 
coo peration of different individuals: 


The production of life, of one’s own life in labor, and of another in 
procreation, now appears as a double relationship: on the one hand 
as a natural relationship, on the other as a social one. The latter 1s 
social in the sense that individuals co-operate, no matter under what 
conditions, in what manner, and for what purpose. Consequently a 
certain mode of production or industrial stage is always combined with 
a certain mode of co-operation or social stage, and this mode of co- 
operation is itself a “productive force.” We observe in addition that 
the multitude of productive forces accessible to men determines the 
nature of society and that the “history of mankind’’ must always be 
studied and treated in relation to the history of industry and exchange.’ 


The instrumental actions of different individuals are coordinated 
in a purposive-rational way, that is, with a view to the goal of 
production. The rules of strategic action, in accord with which 
cooperation comes about, are a necessary component of the labor 
process. 

Means of subsistence are produced only to be consumed. The 
distribution of the product of labor is, like the labor itself, socially 
organized. In the case of rules of distribution, the concern 1s not 
with processing material or with the suitably coordinated ap- 
plication of means, but with the systematic connection of recipro- 
cal expectations or interests. Thus the distribution of products 
requires rules of interaction that can be set intersubjectively at 
the level of linguistic understanding, detached from the individual 
case, and made permanent as recognized norms or rules of 
communicative action. 

We call a system that socially regulates labor and distribution 
an economy. According to Marx, then, the economic form of 
reproducing life 1s characteristic of the human stage of develop- 
ment. 

The concept of social labor as the form of reproduction of 
human life has a number of connotations. It is critical of the most 
basic assumptions of the modern philosophy of the subject or 
reflection. The statement—‘‘As individuals express their life, 
so they are. What they are, therefore, coincides with what they 
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produce and 4ow they produce” ’—can be understood, according 
to the first of the Theses on Feuerbach, in the sense of an epis- 
temologically oriented pragmatism, that 1s, as a critique of a 
phenomenalism of any sort, empiricist or rationalist, which under- 
stands the knowing subject as a passive, self-contained conscious- 
ness. The same statement has materialist connotations as well; it 
is directed equally against theoretical and practical idealism, which 
assert the primacy of the spirit over nature and that of the idea 
over the interest. Or consider the statement: “But the essence 
of man is no abstraction inhering in each single individual. In 
its actuality it is the ensemble of social relationships.” ° Here 
Marx, schooled in the Hegelian concept of objective spirit, de- 
clares war on the methodological individualism of the bourgeois 
social sciences and on the practical individualism of English and 
French moral philosophy; both set forth the acting subject as an 
isolated monad. 

In the present context we are naturally interested in the ques- 
tion, whether the concept of social labor adequately characterizes 
the form of reproduction of human life. Thus we must specify 
more exactly what we wish to understand by “human mode of 
life.” In the last generation anthropology has gained new knowl- 
edge about the long (more than four million years) phase during 
which the development from primates to humans, that is, the 
process of homunization, took place; beginning with a postulated 
common ancestor of chimpanzees and humans, the evolution 
proceeded through homo erectus to homo sapiens. This hominiza- 
tion was determined by the cooperation of organic and cultural 
mechanisms of development. On the one hand, during this period 
of anthropogenesis, there were changes—based on a long series 
of mutations—in the size of the brain and in important mor- 
phological features. On the other hand, the environments from 
which the pressure for selection proceeded were no longer de- 
termined solely by natural ecology, but through the active, adap- 
tive accomplishments of hunting bands of hominids. Only at the 
threshold to homo sapiens did this mixed organic-cultural form of 
evolution give way to an exclusively social evolution. The natural 
mechanism of evolution came to a standstill. No new species 
arose. Instead, the exogamy that was the basis for the societization 
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of homo sapiens resulted in a broad, intraspecific dispersion and 
mixture of the genetic inheritance. This internal differentiation 
was the natural basis for a cultural diversification evidenced in a 
multiplicity of social learning processes. It is therefore advisable 
to demarcate the sociocultural stage of development—at which 
alone social evolution takes place (1.€., society 1s caught up in 
evolution )—from not only the primate stage—at which there is 
a still exclusively natural evolution (1.e., the species are caught 
up in evolution)—but also from the hominid stage—at which 
the two evolutionary mechanisms are working together, the evolu- 
tion of the brain being the most important single variable. 1° 

2. If we examine the concept of social labor in the light of 
more recent anthropological findings, it becomes evident that it 
cuts too deeply into the evolutionary scale; not only humans but 
hominids too were distinguished from the anthropoid apes in 
that they converted to reproduction through social labor and 
developed an economy. The adult males formed hunting bands, 
which (a) made use of weapons and tools (technology), (b) 
cooperated through a division of labor (cooperative organiza- 
tion), and (c) distributed the prey within the collective (rules 
of distribution). The making of the means of production and 
the social organization of labor, as well as of the distribution of 
its products, fulfilled the conditions for an economic form of 
reproducing life. 

The society of hominids is more difficult to reconstruct than 
their mode of production. It is not clear how far beyond inter- 
actions mediated by gestures—already found among primates— 
their system of communication progressed. The conjecture is that 
they possessed a language of gestures and a system of szgnal 
calls. In any event, cooperative big-game hunting requires 
reaching understanding about experiences, so that we have to 
assume a protolanguage, which at least paved the way for the 
systematic connection of cognitive accomplishments, affective ex- 
pressions, and interpersonal relations that was so important for 
hominization. The division of labor in the hominid groups pre- 
sumably led to a development of two subsystems: on the one 
hand, the adult males, who were together in egalitarian hunting 
bands and occupied, on the whole, a dominant position; on the 
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other hand, the females, who gathered fruit and lived together 
with their young, for whom they cared. In comparison to primate 
societies, the strategic forms of cooperation and the rules of dis- 
tribution were new; both innovations were directly connected 
with the establishment of the first mode of production, the co- 
operative hunt. 

Thus the Marxian concept of social labor is suitable for de- 
limiting the mode of life of the hominids from that of the 
primates; but it does not capture the specifically human repro- 
duction of life. Not hominids, but humans were the first to break 
up the social structure that arose with the vertebrates—the one- 
dimensional rank ordering in which every animal was transitively 
assigned one and only one status. Among chimpanzees and ba- 
boons this status system controlled the rather aggressive relations 
between adult males, sexual relations between male and female, 
and social relations between the old and the young. A familylike 
relationship existed only between the mother and her young, and 
between siblings. Incest between mothers and growing sons was 
not permitted;'* there was no corresponding incest barrier be- 
tween fathers and daughters, because the father role did not exist. 
Even hominid societies converted to the basis of social labor did 
not yet know a family structure. We can, of course, imagine how 
the family might have emerged. The mode of production of the 
socially organized hunt created a system problem that was re- 
solved by the familialization of the male (Count),’* that is, by 
the introduction of a kinship system based on exogamy. The 
male society of the hunting band became independent of the 
plant-gathering females and the young, both of whom remained 
behind during hunting expeditions. With this differentiation, 
linked to the division of labor, there arose a new need for inte- 
gration, namely, the need for a controlled exchange between the 
two subsystems. But the hominids apparently had at their disposal 
only the pattern of status-dependent sexual relations. This pat- 
tern was not equal to the new need for integration, the less so, the 
more the status order of the primates was further undermined by 
forces pushing in the direction of egalitarian relations within the 
hunting band. Only a family system based on marriage and regu- 
lated descent permitted the adult male member to link—via the 
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father role—a status in the male system of the hunting band with 
a status in the female and child system, and thus (1) integrate 
functions of social labor with functions of nurture of the young, 
and, moreover, (2) coordinate functions of male hunting with 
those of female gathering. 

3. We can speak of the reproduction of Suman life, with 
homo sapiens, only when the economy of the hunt is supple- 
mented by a familial social structure. This process lasted several 
million years; it represented an important replacement of the 
animal status system, which among the anthropoid apes was al- 
ready based on symbolically mediated interaction (in Mead’s 
sense) by a system of social norms that presupposed /anguwage. 
The rank order of the primates was one-dimensional; every indi- 
vidual could occupy one and only one—that 1s, in all functional 
domains the same—status. Only when the same individual could 
unify various status positions and different individuals could 
occupy the same status was a socially regulated exchange be- 
tween functionally specified subsystems possible. The animal 
Status system was based on the status occupant’s capacity to 
threaten, that 1s, on power as an attribute of personality. By 
contrast, social role systems are based on the intersubjective rec- 
ognition of normed expectations of behavior and not on respect 
for the possibilities of sanction situationally available to a role 
occupant because of peculiarities of his personality structure. This 
change means a moralization of motives for action. Social roles 
can conditionally link two different behavioral expectations in 
such a way that a system of reciprocal motivation is formed. Alter 
can count on ego fulfilling his (alter’s) expectations because ego 
is counting on alter fulfilling his (ego’s) expectations. Through 
social roles social influence on the motives of the other can be 
made independent of accidental, situational contexts, and motive 
formation can be brought into the symbolic world of interaction. 
For this to occur, however, three conditions must be met: 


a. Social roles presuppose not only that participants in interaction 
can assume the perspective of other participants (which is already the 
case in symbolically mediated interaction), but that they can also ex- 
change the perspective of the participant for that of the observer. Par- 
ticipants must be able to adopt, in regard to themselves and others, the 
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perspective of an observer, from which they view the system of their 
expectations and actions from the outside, as it were. Otherwise they 
could not conditionally link their reciprocal expectations and make 
them, as a system, the basis of their own action.14 

b. Social roles can be constituted only if the participants in interac- 
tion possess a temporal horizon that extends beyond the immediately 
actual consequences of action. Otherwise spatially, temporally, and 
materially differentiated expectations of behavior could not be linked 
with one another in a single social role. Burial rites are a sign that 
living together as a family induced a categorically expanded con- 
sciousness of time.15 

c. Social roles have to be connected with mechanisms of sanction if 
they are to control the action motives of participants. Since [in the first 
human societies} the possibility of sanction was no longer (as in pri- 
mate societies) covered by the accidental qualities of concrete reference 
persons and was not yet (as in civilizations) covered by the means of 
power of political domination, it could consist only in ambivalently 
cathected interpretations of established norms. As can be seen in the 
way that taboos function, interpretive patterns tied to social roles re- 
worked the feeling ambivalence, which must have resulted from de- 
differentiating the drive system, into the consciousness of normative 
validity, that is, into readiness to respect established norms.16 


For a number of reasons these three conditions could not be 
met before language was fully developed. We can assume that 
the developments that led to the specifically human form of 
reproducing life—and thus to the initial state of social evolution 
—first took place in the structures of labor and language. Labor 
and language are older than man and society. For the basic 
anthropological concepts of historical materialism this might 1m- 
ply the following: 


a. The concept of social labor is fundamental, because the evolu- 
tionary achievement of socially organized labor and distribution obvi- 
ously precedes the emergence of developed linguistic communication, 
and this in turn precedes the development of social role systems. 

b. The specifically human mode of life, however, can be adequately 
described only if we combine the concept of social labor with that of 
the familial principle of organization 

c. The structures of role behavior mark a new stage of development 
in relation to the structures of social labor: rules of communicative 
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action, that is, intersubjectively valid and ritually secured norms of 
action, cannot be reduced to rules of instrumental or strategic action. 

d. Production and socialization, social labor and care for the young, 
are equally important for the reproduction of the species; thus the 
familial social structure, which controls both—the integration of ex- 
ternal as well as of internal nature—is fundamental.1* 


Il 


Marx links the concept of social labor with that of the Arstory of 
the species. This phrase is intended in the first place to signal 
the materialist message that in the case of a single species natural 
evolution was continued by other means, namely, through the 
productive activity of the socialized individuals themselves. In 
sustaining their lives through social labor, men produce at the 
same time the material relations of life; they produce their 
society and the historical process in which individuals change 
along with their societies. The key to the reconstruction of the 
history of the species is provided by the concept of a mode of 
production. Marx conceives of history as a discrete series of modes 
of production, which, in its developmental-logical order, reveals 
the direction of social evolution. Let us recall the most important 
definitions. 

A mode of production is characterized by a specific state of 
development of productive forces and by specific forms of social 
intercourse, that is, relations of production. The forces of pro- 
duction consist of (1) the labor power of those engaged in 
production, the producers; (2) technically useful knowledge in- 
sofar as it can be converted into instruments of labor that heighten 
productivity, that is, into technologies of production; (3) orga- 
nizational knowledge insofar as it is applied to set labor power 
efficiently into motion, to qualify labor power, and to effectively 
coordinate the cooperation of laborers in accord with the division 
of labor (mobilization, qualification, and organization of labor 
power). Productive forces determine the degree of possible con- 
trol over natural processes. On the other hand, the relations of 
production are those institutions and social mechanisms that de- 
termine the way in which (at a given stage of productive forces ) 
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labor power is combined with the available means of production. 
Regulation of access to the means of production, the way in which 
socially employed labor power is controlled, also determines in- 
directly the distribution of socially produced wealth. The rela- 
tions of production express the distribution of social power; with 
the distributional pattern of socially recognized opportunities for 
need satisfaction, they prejudge the znterest structure of a society. 
Historical materialism proceeds from the assumption that pro- 
ductive forces and productive relations do not vary independently, 
but form structures that (a) correspond with one another and 
(b) yield a finite number of structurally analogous stages of 
development, so that (c) there results a series of modes of 
production that are to be ordered in a developmental logic. (The 
handmill produces a society of feudal lords, the steam mill a 
society of industrial capitalists. )** 

In the orthodox version, five modes of production are distin- 
guished: (1) the primitive communal mode of bands and tribes 
prior to civilization; (2) the ancient mode based on slaveholding; 
(3) the feudal; (4) the capitalist; and finally (5) the soctalist 
modes of production. The discussion of how the ancient Orient 
and the ancient Americas were to be ordered in this historical 
development led to the insertion of (6) an Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction.'? These six modes of production are supposed to mark 
universal stages of social evolution. From an evolutionary stand- 
point, every particular economic structure can be analyzed in 
terms of the various modes of production that have entered into 
a hierarchical combination in a historically concrete society. (A 
good example of this is Godelier’s analysis of the Inca culture at 
the time of Spanish colonization. ) ?° 

The dogmatic version of the concept of a history of the species 
shares a number of weaknesses with eighteenth-century designs 
for a philosophy of history. The course of previous world history, 
which evidences a sequence of five or six modes of production, 
sets down the wuzlinear, necessary, uninterrupted, and progressive 
development of a macrosubject. 1 should like to oppose to this 
model of species history a weaker version, which is not open to 
the familiar criticisms of the objectivism of philosophy of his- 
tory.74 
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a. Historical materialism does not need to assume a speczes- 
subject that undergoes evolution. The bearers of evolution are 
rather societies and the acting subjects integrated into them; 
social evolution can be discerned in those structures that are 
replaced by more comprehensive structures in accord with a 
pattern that is to be rationally reconstructed. In the course of this 
structure-forming process, societies and individuals, together 
with their ego and group identities, undergo change.** Even if 
social evolution should point in the direction of unified individ- 
uals consciously influencing the course of their own evolution, 
there would not arise any large-scale subjects, but at most self- 
established, higher-level, intersubjective commonalities. (The 
specification of the concept of development is another question: 
in what sense can one conceive the rise of new structures as a 
movement?—only the empirical substrates are in motion. )** 

b. If we separate the logic from the dynamics of development 
—that 1s, the rationally reconstructible pattern of a hierarchy of 
more and more comprehensive structures from the processes 
through which the empirical substrates develop—then we need 
require of history neither unilinearity nor necessity, neither con- 
tinuity nor irreversibility. We certainly do reckon with anthropo- 
logically deep-seated general structures, which were formed in 
the phase of hominization and which lay down the initial state of 
social evolution; these structures presumably arose to the extent 
that the cognitive and motivational potential of the anthropoid 
apes was transformed and reorganized under conditions of lin- 
guistic communication. These basic structures correspond, pos- 
sibly, to the structures of consciousness that children today nor- 
mally master between their fourth and seventh years, as soon as 
their cognitive, linguistic, and interactive abilities are integrated 
with one another. 

Such structures describe the logical space in which more com- 
prehensive structural formations can take shape; whether new 
structural formations arise at all, and if so, when, depends on 
contingent boundary conditions and on learning processes that 
can be investigated empirically. The genetic explanation of why 
a certain society has attained a certain level of development ts 
independent of the structural explanation of how a system be- 
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haves—a system that conforms at every given stage to the logic 
of its acquired structures. Many paths can lead to the same level 
of development; wnilinear developments are all the less probable, 
the more numerous the evolutionary units. Moreover, there is 
no guarantee of uninterrupted development; rather, it depends 
on accidental constellations whether a society remains unproduc- 
tively stuck at the threshold of development or whether it solves 
its system problems by developing new structures. Finally, retro- 
gressions in evolution are possible and in many cases empirically 
corroborated; of course, a society will not fall back behind a level 
of development, once it is established, without accompanying 
phenomena of forced regression; this can be seen, for example, 
in the case of Fascist Germany. It is not evolutionary processes 
that are zrreverszble but the structural sequences that a society 
must run through 7f and to the extent that it 1s involved in 
evolution. 

3. Naturally the most controversial point is the teleology that, 
according to historical materialism, is supposed to be inherent 
in history. When we speak of evolution, we do in fact mean 
cumulative processes that exhibit a direction. Neoevolutionism 
regards mncreasing complexity as an acceptable directional crite- 
rion. The more states a system can assume, the more complex 
the environment with which it can cope and against which it can 
maintain itself. Marx too attributed great significance to the 
category of the ‘social division of labor’; by this he meant 
processes of system differentiation and of integration of func- 
tionally specified subsystems at a higher level, that is, processes 
that increase the internal complexity—and thereby the adaptive 
capacity—of a society. However, as a social-evolutionary direc- 
tional criterion, complexity has a number of disadvantages: 


a. Complexity is a multidimensional concept. A society can be com- 
plex with respect to size, interdependence, and variability, with respect 
to achievements of generalization, integration, and respecification. As 
a result, complexity comparisons can become blurred, and questions 
of global classification from the viewpoint of complexity undecidable.** 

b. Moreover, there is no clear relation between complexity and self- 
maintenance. There are increases in complexity that turn out to be 
evolutionary dead ends. But without this connection, increases in com- 
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plexity are unsuitable as directional signs; system complexity is equally 
ill-suited to be the basis for evolutionary stages of development. 

c. The connection between complexity and self-maintenance be- 
comes problematic because societies, unlike organisms, do not have 
clear-cut boundaries and objectively decidable problems of self-mainte- 
nance. The reproduction of societies is not measured in terms of rates 
of reproduction, that is, possibilities of the physical survival of their 
members, but in terms of securing a normatively prescribed societal 
identity, a culturally interpreted “good” or “tolerable” life.?° 


Marx judged social development not by increases in complex- 
ity but by the stage of development of productive forces and by 
the maturity of the forms of social intercourse.2* The develop- 
ment of productive forces depends on the application of tech- 
nically useful knowledge; and the basic institutions of a society 
embody moral-practical knowledge. Progress in these two dimen- 
sions is measured against the two universal validity claims we 
also use to measure the progress of empirical knowledge and of 
moral-practical insight, namely, the truth of propositions and 
the rightness of norms. I would like, therefore, to defend the 
thesis that the criteria of social progress singled out by historical 
materialism as the development of productive forces and the 
maturity of forms of social intercourse can be systematically justi- 
fied. I shall come back to this. 


III 


Having elucidated the concepts of social labor and history of the 
species, I want to look briefly at two basic assumptions of his- 
torical materialism: the superstructure theorem and the dialectic 
of the forces and relations of production. 

1. The best-known formulation of the superstructure theorem 
runs as follows: 


In the social production of their existence, men inevitably enter into 
definite relations of production appropriate to a given stage in the de- 
velopment of their material forces of production. The totality of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society, 
the real foundation, on which arises a legal and political superstructure 
and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The 
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mode of production of material life conditions the general process of 
social, political and intellectual life. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but their social existence that deter- 
mines their consciousness." 


In every society the forces and relations of production form—in 
accordance with the dominant mode of production—an economic 
structure by which all other subsystems of the society are deter- 
mined. For a long time an economistic version of this theorem 
was dominant. On this interpretation every society 1s divided— 
in accord with its degree of complexity—into subsystems that can 
be hierarchically placed in the order: economic sphere, admin- 
istrative-political sphere, social sphere, cultural sphere. The theo- 
rem then states that processes in any higher subsystems are 
determined, in the sense of causal dependency, by processes in 
the subsystems below it. A weaker version of this thesis states 
that lower subsystems place structural limits on developments in 
systems higher than themselves. Thus the economic system de- 
termines “in the final analysis,’ as Engels puts it, the scope of 
the developments possible in other subsystems. In Plekhanov 
we find formulations that support the first interpretation; in 
Labriola and Max Adler, passages that support the second. 
Among Hegelian Marxists like Lukacs, Korsch, and Adorno, the 
concept of the social totality excludes a model of levels. The 
superstructure theorem here posits a kind of concentric dependency 
of all social appearances on the economic structure, the latter 
being conceived dialetically as the essence that comes to existence 
in the observable appearances. 

The context in which Marx put forth his theorem makes it 
clear, however, that the dependency of the superstructure on the 
base was intended in the first instance only for the critical phase 
in which a society passes into a new developmental level. It is 
not some ontological interpretation of society that is intended but 
the leading role that the economic structure assumes in social 
evolution. Interestingly Karl Kautsky saw this: 


Only in the final analysis is the whole legal, political, ideological ap- 
paratus to be regarded as a superstructure over an economic infrastruc- 
ture. This in no way holds for its individual appearance in history. 
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The latter—whether of an economic, ideological, or some other type— 
will act in many respects as infrastructure, in others as superstructure. 
The Marxian statement about infrastructure and superstructure is un- 
conditionally valid only for new appearances in history.?8 


Marx introduced the concept of 4ase in order to delimit a domain 
of problems to which an explanation of evolutionary innovations 
must make reference. The theorem states that evolutionary inno- 
vations only solve those problems that arise in the basic domain 
of society. 

The equation of base and economic structure could lead to the 
view that the basic domain always coincides with the economic sys- 
tem. But this is true only of capitalist societies. We have specified 
the relations of production by means of their function of regulat- 
ing access to the means of production and thereby indirectly regu- 
lating the distribution of social wealth. In primitive societies this 
function was performed by kinship systems, and in civilizations, 
by systems of domination. Only in capitalism, when the market, 
along with its steering function, also assumed the function of 
stabilizing class relationships, did the relations of production come 
forth as such and take on an economic form. The theories of 
postindustrial society even envision a state in which evolutionary 
primacy would pass from the economic system to the educational 
and scientific system.*” Be that as it may, the relations of produc- 
tion can make use of different institutions.®° 

The institutional core around which the relations of production 
crystallize lays down a specific form of social integration. By 
socal integration, | understand, with Durkheim, securing the 
unity of a social life-world through values and norms. If system 
problems cannot be solved in accord with the dominant form of 
social integration, 1f the latter must itself be revolutionized in 
order to create latitude for new problem solutions, the identity 
of society is in danger. 

2. Marx sees the mechanism of crisis as follows: 


At a certain stage of development, the material productive forces of 
society come into conflict with the existing relations of production or— 
this merely expresses the same thing in legal terms—with the property 
relations within the framework of which they have operated hitherto. 
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From forms of development of the productive forces, these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an era of social revolution. The 
changes in the economic foundation lead sooner or later to the trans- 
formation of the whole immense superstructure.3! 


The dialectic of forces and relations of production has often been 
understood in a technologistic sense. The theorem then states that 
techniques of production necessitate not only certain forms of 
Organizing and mobilizing labor power, but also, through the 
social organization of labor, the relations of production appro- 
priate to it. The production process is conceived as so unified that 
relations of production are set up in the very process of deploying 
the forces of production. In the young Marx, precisely the idealist 
conceptual apparatus (‘‘the objectification of essential powers in 
labor’) lends support to this idea; in Engels, Plekhanov, Stalin, 
and others the concept of productive relations “issuing’’ from 
productive forces 1s borne instead by instrumentalist models of 
action.*” 

We must however separate the level of communicative action 
from that of the instrumental and strategic action combined in 
social cooperation. If we take this into account, the theorem can 
be understood to state that (a) there exists an endogenous learn- 
ing mechanism that provides for spontaneous growth of tech- 
nically and organizationally useful knowledge and for its con- 
version into forces of production; (b) a mode of production its 
in a state of equilibrium only if there is a structural correspon- 
dence between the stages of development of the forces and rela- 
tions of production; (c) the endogeneously caused development 
of productive forces makes it possible for structural incom- 
patibilities between the two orders to arise, which (d) bring 
forth disequilibriums in the given mode of production and 
must lead to an overthrow of existing relations of production. 
(Godelier, for example, appropriated the theorem in this struc- 
turalist sense.** ) 

In this formulation too it remains unclear what mechanism 
could help to explain evolutionary innovations. The postulated 
learning mechanism explains the growth of a cognitive potential 
and perhaps also its conversion into technologies and strategies 
that heighten productivity. It can explain the emergence of sys- 
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tem problems that, when the structural dissimilarities between 
forces and relations of production become too great, threaten the 
continued existence of the mode of production. But this learning 
mechanism does not explain how the problems that arise can be 
solved. The introduction of new forms of social integratton—for 
example, the replacement of the kinship system with the state— 
requires knowledge of a moral-practical sort and not technically 
useful knowledge that can be implemented in rules of instru- 
mental and strategic action. It requires not an expansion of our 
control over external nature but knowledge that can be embodied 
in structures of interaction—in a word, an extension of the auton- 
omy of society in relation to our own, internal nature. 

This can be shown in the example of industrially developed 
societies. The progress of productive forces has led to a highly 
differentiated division of labor processes and to a differentiation 
of the organization of labor within industries. But the cognitive 
potential that has gone into this “socialization of production”’ 
has no structural similarity to the moral-practical consciousness 
that can support social movements pressing for a revolutionizing 
of bourgeois society. Thus the advance of industry does not, as 
the Communist Manifesto claims, “replace the isolation of the 
laborers by their revolutionary combination”’;* rather it replaces 
an old organization of labor with a new one. 

The development of productive forces can then be understood 
as a problem-generating mechanism that triggers but does not 
bring about the overthrow of relations of production and an evo- 
lutionary renewal of the mode of production. But even tn this 
formulation the theorem can hardly be defended. To be sure, we 
know of a few instances in which system problems arose as a 
result of an increase in productive forces, overloading the adaptive 
capacity of societies organized on kinship lines and shattering the 
primitive communal order—this was apparently the case in Poly- 
nesia and South Africa.*° But the great endogenous, evolutionary 
advances that led to the first civilizations or to the rise of European 
capitalism were not conditioned but followed by significant de- 
velopment of productive forces. In these cases the development 
of productive forces could not have led to an evolutionary chal- 
lenge. 
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It is advisable to distinguish between the potential of available 
knowledge and the implementation of this knowledge. It seems 
to be the case that the mechanism of not-being-able-not-to-learn 
(for which Moscovici has supplied intuitive support) again and 
again provides surpluses that harbor a potential of technical- 
organizational knowledge utilized only marginally or not at all. 
When this cognitive potential 1s drawn upon, it becomes the 
foundation of structure-forming social divisions of labor (be- 
tween hunters and gatherers, tillers and breeders, agriculture and 
city craftsmen, crafts and industry, and so on) .?° The endogenous 
growth of knowledge is thus a necessary condition of social evo- 
lution. But only when a new institutional framework has emerged 
can the as-yet unresolved system problems be treated with the 
help of the accumulated cognitive potential; from this there 
results an increase in productive forces. Only in this sense can 
one defend the statement that a social formation is never de- 
stroyed and that new, superior relations of production never 
replace older ones ‘“‘before the material conditions for their ex- 
istence have matured within the framework of the old society.”’ *" 

Our discussion has led to the following, provisional results: 


a. The system problems that cannot be solved without evolutionary 
innovations arise in the basic domain of a society. 

b. Each new mode of production means a new form of social inte- 
gration, which crystallizes around a new institutional core. 

c. An endogenous learning mechanism provides for the accumula- 
tion of a cognitive potential that can be used for solving crisis-inducing 
system problems. 

d. This knowledge, however, can be implemented to develop the 
forces of production only when the evolutionary step to a new instt- 
tutional framework and a new form of social integration has been 
taken. 


It remains an open question, ow this step is taken. The de- 
sevtptive answer of historical materialism is: through social con- 
flict, struggle, social movements, and political confrontations 
(which, when they take place under the conditions of a class 
structure, can be analyzed as class struggles). But only an analytic 
answer can explain why a society takes an evolutionary step and 
how we are to understand that social struggles under certain 
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conditions lead to a new level of social development. I would 
like to propose the following answer: the species learns not only 
in the dimension of technically useful knowledge decisive for the 
development of productive forces but also in the dimension of 
moral-practical consciousness decisive for structures of interaction. 
The rules of communicative action do develop in reaction to 
changes in the domain of instrumental and strategic action; but 
in doing so they follow ¢hezr own logic. 


IV 


The historical-materialist concept of the history of the species 
calls for reconstructing social development in terms of a develo p- 
mental sequence of modes of production. I would like to indicate 
a few advantages and difficulties that arise in applying this con- 
cept and then put up for discussion a proposed resolution [of the 
problem }. 

1. The advantages can be seen through comparison with com- 
peting attempts to find viewpoints from which the historical 
material can be ordered in a developmental logic. Thus there are 
proposals for periodization based on the principal materials being 
worked (from stone, bronze, and iron, up to the synthetic prod- 
ucts of today) or on the most important energy sources being 
exploited (from fire, water, and wind, up to atomic and solar 
energy). But the attempt to discover a developmental pattern in 
these sequences soon leads to the techniques for making natural 
resources accessible and for working them. There does, in fact, 
seem to be a pattern of development to the history of technology.*® 
At any rate, technological development accommodates itself to 
being interpreted as zf mankind had successively projected the 
elementary components of the behavioral system of purposive- 
rational action (which ts attached in the first instance to the 
human organism) onto the level of technical means, and relieved 
itself of the corresponding functions—at first of the functions 
of the motor apparatus (legs and hands), then of the functions 
of the sensory apparatus (eyes, ears, skin) and of the brain. 

We can, of course, go beyond the level of the history of 
technology. In the ontogenetic dimension, Piaget has pointed out 
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a universal developmental sequence for cognitive development— 
from preoperational through concrete-operational to formal-op- 
erational thought. The history of technology is probably con- 
nected with the great evolutionary advances of society through 
the evolution of world views; and this development might, in 
turn, be explicable through formal structures of thought for 
which cognitive psychology has provided a well-examined onto- 
genetic model, a model that enables us to place these structures 
in a developmental-logical order.*” 

In any case, since the ‘neolithic revolution”’ the great technical 
discoveries have not brought about new epochs but have merely 
accompanied them. A history of technology, no matter how ra- 
tionally reconstructible, is not suited for delimiting social forma- 
tions. The concept of a mode of production takes into account 
the fact that the development of productive forces, while certainly 
an important dimension of social development, 25 not decestve for 
periodization. Other proposals for periodization are guided by a 
classification of forms of cooperation; and certainly the develop- 
ment from household industries, through their coordination in 
cottage industry, through factories, national enterprises involving 
division of labor, up to multinational concerns, does play an 
important role. But this line of development can be traced only 
within a single social formation, namely the capitalist; this shows 
that social evolution cannot be reconstructed in terms of the 
organization of labor power. The same holds for the development 
of the market (from the household economy, through town and 
national economies, up to the world economy), or for the soczal 
diviston of labor (between hunting and gathering, cultivating and 
breeding, city crafts and agriculture, agriculture and industry, and 
so on). These developments increase the complexity of social 
organization; but it is not written on the face of any of these 
phenomena, when a new form of organization, a new medium of 
communication, or a new functional specification means develop- 
ment of productive forces (increased power to dispose of external 
nature) and when it serves the repression of internal nature and 
has to be understood as a component of productive relations. For 
this reason it is more informative to determine the different modes 
of production directly through relations of production and to 
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analyze changes in the complexity of a society in dependence on 
its mode of production.*° 

2. There are, of course, also d7fficulizes in employing this con- 
cept. The decisive point of view here is how access to the means of 
production is regulated. The state of discussion within historical 
materialism today is marked by the acceptance of szx universal, 
developmental-logically consecutive modes of production.*! In 
primitive societies, labor and distribution were organized by 
means of kinship relations. There was no private access to nature 
and to the means of production (primitive communal mode of 
production). In the early civilizations of Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Ancient China, Ancient India, and pre-Columbian America, land 
was owned by the state and administered by the priesthood, the 
military, and the bureaucracy; this arrangement was superimposed 
upon the remains of village communal property (the so-called 
Asiatic mode of production). In Greece, Rome, and other Medi- 
terranean societies, the private landowner combined the position 
of despotic master of slaves and day laborers in the framework 
of the household economy with that of a free citizen in the 
political community of city or state (ancient mode of production). 
In medieval Europe, feudalism was based on large private estates 
allotted to individual holders who stood in various relations of 
dependence (including serfdom) to the feudal lord; these rela- 
tions were defined in terms that were at once political and eco- 
nomic (feudal mode of production). Finally, in capitalism, labor 
power became a commodity, so that the dependency of the 1m- 
mediate producers on the owners of the means of production was 
secured legally through the institution of the labor contract, and 
economically through the labor market. 

The application of this schema runs into difficulties in anthro- 
pological and historical research. These are in part problems of 
mixed and transitional forms—there are only a few instances in 
which the economic structure of a specific society coincides with 
a single mode of production; both intercultural diffusion and 
temporal overlay permit complex structures to arise that have to 
be dectphered as a combination of several modes of production. 
But the more important problems are those posed by the devel- 
opmental-logical ordering of the modes of production themselves. 
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If Iam not mistaken, contemporary discussion revolves primarily 
around the following complexes: 


a. It is not entirely clear how we can distinguish paleolithic from 
neolithic societies on the basis of the same primitive communal mode 
of production. The “‘neolithic revoiution” signifies not only a new 
stage of development of productive forces but also a new mode of 
life.#2 For this reason, some have proposed distinguishing a stage of 
appropriative economy from a stage of producing economy. Whereas 
hunters and gatherers seized nature’s treasures for their direct use, 
tillage and breeding already required means of production (earth and 
soil, livestock), which raised the question of ownership.*? Other dif- 
ferences are related to the complexity of social organization (band, 
tribe, chiefdom).** Finally, it is possible to provide grounds for the 
conjecture that the technical innovations that marked the transition to 
neolithic society were dependent on the coherent development of 
mythological world views.*5 

b. The many-sided discussion of the so-called Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction has given rise to a whole series of systematic questions. Should 
this mode be understood as the last stage of the primitive communal 
order or as the first form of class society? 46 If the latter alternative 
can be made plausible—as I believe it can—does the Asiatic mode of 
production mark a universal stage of development or a special line of 
development of class societies alongs7de of the path of the ancient 
mode of production? Or is it a mixed form of the ancient and feudal 
modes of production? #7 

c. The classification of feudalism raises equally great difficulties.4® 
Is this at all a clearly specifiable mode of production or merely a col- 
lective concept with no analytic pretensions? If there is an independent 
mode of production of this type, does it mark a universal stage of 
development? If so, did only the society of medieval Europe reach 
this stage; in other words, is feudalism a unique phenomenon, or did 
other civilizations also reach feudal stages of development? 

d. This is connected with the further question, how can archaic 
civilizations be distinguished from developed civilizations? The dif- 
ferentiation of social subsystems and the increase in stratification took 
place within the framework of the same political class organization. In 
all evolutionarily successful civilizations there was a noteworthy struc- 
tural change of world view—the change from a mythological-cosmo- 
gonic world view to a rationalized world view in the form of cosmo- 
logical ethics. This change took place between the eighth and third 
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centuries B.c. in China, India, Palestine, and Greece.49 How can this 
be explained on materialist principles ? 

e. The controversy between theories of postindustrial society, on the 
one side, and theories of organized capitalism, on the other, also be- 
longs in this context. It involves, among other things, the question of 
whether the capitalism regulated through state intervention in the de- 
veloped industrial nations of the West marks the last phase of the old 
mode of production or the transition to a new one. 

f. The classification of so-called socialist transitional societies is a 
special problem. Is bureaucratic socialism, compared to developed 
capitalism, in any sense an evolutionarily higher social formation; or are 
the two merely variants of the same stage of development? 


These and similar problems have led as important a Marxist 
historian as Hobsbawm to cast doubt on the concept of wzzversal 
stages of development (in his introduction to Marx’s ‘’Pre- 
Capitalist Economic Formations’). Of course, there remains the 
question of whether the aforementioned problems are merely 
lining the path of a normal scientific discussion or whether they 
are to be understood as signs of the unfruitfulness of a research 
program. I am of the opinion that the alternative should not be 
posed in this way at present. Perhaps the concept of a mode of 
production is not so much the wrong key to the logic of social 
development as a key that has not yet been sufficiently filed down. 


V 


The concept of a mode of production is not abstract enough to 
capture the universals of societal development. Modes of produc- 
tion can be compared at two levels: (a) regulation of access to 
the means of production, and (b) the structural compatibility 
of these rules with the stage of development of productive forces. 
On the first level, Marx differentiates according to whether prop- 
erty is communal or private. The viewpoint of exclusive disposi- 
tion over the means of production leads, however, only to a 
demarcation of societies with and without class structures. Further 
differentiation according to the degree to which private property 
is established, and according to the forms of exploitation (the 
exploitation of village communities by the state, slavery, serfdom, 
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wage labor), is as yet too imprecise to permit unambiguous com- 
parisons.°° To achieve greater precision, Finley recommends 
adopting the following points of view: claims to property versus 
power over things; power over human labor-force versus power 
over human movements; power to punish versus immunity from 
punishment; privileges and liabilities in judicial process; privi- 
leges in the area of the family; privileges of social mobility, 
horizontal and vertical; privileges versus duties in the sacral, po- 
litical, and military spheres.°’ These general sociological points of 
view certainly permit a more concrete description of a given 
economic structure; but they broaden rather than deepen the anal- 
ysis. The result of this procedure would be a pluralistic compart- 
mentalization of modes of production and a weakening of their 
developmental logic. At the end of this inductivist path lies the 
surrender of the concept of the history of the spectes—and with 
it of historical materialism. The possibility that anthropological- 
historical research might one day force us to this cannot be ex- 
cluded a priori. But in the meantime, the path leading in the 
opposite direction strikes me as not yet sufficiently explored. 

It points in the direction of even stronger generalization, 
namely, the search for highly abstract principles of social organt- 
zation. By principles of organization I understand innovations 
that become possible through developmental-logically reconstruc- 
tible stages of learning, and which institutionalize new levels of 
societal learning.°? The organizational principle of a society cir- 
cumscribes ranges of possibility. It determines in particular: 
within which structures changes in the system of institutions are 
possible; to what extent the available capacities of productive 
forces are socially utilized and the development of new produc- 
tive forces can be stimulated; to what extent system complexity 
and adaptive achievements can be heightened. A principle of 
Organization consists of regulations so abstract that in the social 
formation which it determines a number of functionally equiv- 
alent modes of production are possible. Accordingly, the eco- 
nomic structure of a given society would have to be examined at 
two analytic levels: firstly in terms of the modes of production 
that have been concretely combined in it; and then in terms of 
that social formation to which the dominant mode of production 
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belongs. A postulate of this sort is easier to put forward than to 
satisfy. I can only try to elucidate the research program and to 
make it plausible. 

Organizational principles of society can be characterized, in a 
first approximation, through the institutional core that determines 
the dominant form of social integration. These institutional cores 
—kinship as a total institution, the state as a general political 
order, the complementary relation between a functionally specified 
state and a differentiated economic system—have not yet been 
thoroughly analyzed into their formal components. But I shall 
not follow this path of analysis here, since the formal compo- 
nents of these basic institutions lie in so many different dimen- 
sions that they can hardly be brought into a developmental-logical 
sequence. A more promising attempt can be made directly to 
classify, according to evolutionary features, the forms of social 
integration determined by principles of social organization. 

Developmental-logical connections for the ontogenesis of ac- 
tion competence, particularly of moral consciousness, have already 
been rendered plausible. Of course, we ought not draw from 
ontogenesis over-hasty conclusions about the developmental levels 
of societies. It 1s the personality system that is the bearer of the 
ontogenetic learning process; and in a ceftain way, only social 
subjects can learn. But social systems, by drawing on the learning 
capacities of social subjects, can form new structures in order to 
solve steering problems that threaten their continued existence. 
To this extent the evolutionary learning process of societies 1s 
dependent on the competences of the individuals that belong to 
them. The latter in turn acquire their competences not as isolated 
monads but by growing into the symbolic structures of their life- 
worlds. This development passes through three stages of com- 
munication, which I would like to characterize now in a very 
rough way. 

At the stage of symbolically mediated interaction, speaking 
and acting are still emeshed in the framework of a single, 1m- 
perativist mode of communication. With the help of a communt- 
cative symbol, A expresses a behavioral expectation, to which B 
reacts with an action, in the intention of fulfilling A’s expecta- 
tion. The meaning of the communicative symbol and of the action 
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are reciprocally defined. The participants suppose that in inter- 
personal relations they could in principle exchange places; but 
they remain bound to their performative attitudes. 

At the stage of proposztionally differentiated speech, speaking 
and acting separate for the first time. A and B can connect the 
performative attitude of the participant with the propositional 
attitude of an observer; each can not only adopt the perspective 
of the other but can exchange the perspective of participant for 
that of observer. Thus two reciprocal behavioral expectations 
can be coordinated in such a way that they constitute a system of 
reciprocal motivation or, as we can also say, a social role. At this 
stage actions are separated from norms. 

At the third stage, that of argumentative speech, the validity 
claims we connect with speech acts can be made thematic. In 
grounding assertions or justifying actions in discourse, we treat 
statements or norms (underlying the actions) hypothetically, that 
is, in such a way that they might or might not be the case, that 
they might be legitimate or illegitimate. Norms and roles appear 
as in need of justification; their validity can be contested or 
grounded with reference to principles. 

‘I shall not deal with the cognitive aspects of this communica- 
tive development, but merely point out the step-by-step differentt- 
ation of a social reality graduated in itself. At first actions, 
motives (or behavioral expectations), and acting subjects are 
perceived on a single plane of reality. At the next stage actions 
and norms separate; norms draw together with actors and their 
motives on a plane that lies behind, so to speak, the reality plane 
of actions. At the last stage, principles with which norms of ac- 
tion can be generated are distinguished from these norms them- 
selves; the principles, together with actors and their motives, are 
placed behind even the line of norms, that is, the existing system 
of action. 

In this way we can obtain basic concepts for a genetic theory 
of action. These concepts can be read in two ways: either as con- 
cepts of the competences—acquired in stages—of speaking and 
acting subjects who grow into a symbolic universe or as concepts 
of the infrastructure of the action system itself. I would like to 
use them in this latter sense to characterize different forms of 
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social integration. In doing so I shall distinguish the institutions 
that regulate the normal case from those special institutions, 
which, in cases of conflict, re-establish the endangered intersub- 
jectivity of understanding (law and morality ). 

To the extent that action conflicts are not regulated through 
force or strategic means but on a consensual basis, there come 
into play structures that mark the moral consciousness of the 
individual and the legal and moral system of society. They com- 
prise the core domain of the aforementioned general action struc- 
tures—the representations of justice crystallizing around the 
reciprocity relation that underlies all interaction. In the Piagetian 
research tradition, developmental stages of moral consciousness 
have been uncovered which correspond to the stages of interactive 
competence.*? At the preconventional stage, at which actions, 
motives, and acting subjects are still perceived on a single plane 
of reality, only the consequences of action are evaluated in cases 
of conflict. At the conventional stage, motives can be assessed 
independently of concrete action consequences; conformity with 
a certain social role or with an existing system of norms is the 
standard. At the postconventional stage, these systems of norms 
lose their quasi-natural validity; they require justification from 
universalistic points of view. 

I have distinguished between general structures of action un- 
derlying the normal state (with little conflict) and those core 
structures that underlie the consensual regulation of conflicts. 
These structures of moral consciousness can find expression either 
in simply judging action conflicts or in actively resolving them. 
If at the same time we keep in mind the stages of development 
according to which these structures can be ordered, we can make 
intuitively plausible why there are often structural differences 
between these action domains; that is, (a) between the ability to 
master normal action situations and the ability to bring conflict 
situations under moral-legal points of view; and (b) between 
moral judgment and moral action. As in the behavior of the 
individual, stage differences also appear on the level of social 
systems. For example, in neolithic societies the moral and legal 
systems are at the preconventional stage of arbitration and feud- 
ing law; while normal situations (with little conflict) are regu- 
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lated within the framework of the kinship system, that is, at the 
conventional stage. The situation is similar with structures of 
consciousness that are already clearly established in interpretive 
systems but have not yet found institutional embodiment in action 
systems. Thus in many myths of primitive societies there are al- 
ready narratively constructed models of conflicts and their resolu- 
tions that correspond to the conventional stage of development 
of moral consciousness; at the same time the institutionalized law 
satisfies the criteria of the preconventional stage of moral con- 
sciousness. 

In our (very tentative) attempt to distinguish levels of soczal 
integration, it is therefore advisable to keep separate (a) general 
structures of action, (b) structures of world views insofar as they 
are determinant for morality and law, and (c) structures of 77- 
stituttonalized law and of binding moral representations. 

Neolzthic Societies: (a) conventionally structured system of ac- 
tion (symbolic reality is graduated into the level of actions and 
that of norms); (b) mythological world views still immediately 
enmeshed with the system of action (with conventional patterns 
of resolving moral conflicts of action); (c) legal regulation of 
conflict from preconventional! points of view (assessment of action 
consequences, compensation for resultant damages, restoration of 
status quo ante). 

Early Civilizations: (a) conventionally structured system of 
action; (b) mythological world views, set off from the system of 
action, which take on legitimating functions for the occupants 
of positions of authority; (c) conflict regulation from the posnt 
of view of a conventional morality tied to the figure of the ruler 
who administers or represents justice (evaluation according to 
action intentions, transition from retaliation to punishment, from 
joint liability to individual liability) . 

Developed Civilizations: (a) conventionally structured system 
of action; (b) break with mythological thought, development of 
rationalized world views (with postconventional legal and moral 
representations); (c) conflict regulation from the point of view 
of a conventional morality detached from the reference person 
of the ruler (developed system of administering justice, tradition- 
dependent but systematized law). 
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The Modern Age: (a) postconventionally structured domains 
of action—differentiation of a universalistically regulated domain 
of strategic action (capitalist enterprise, bourgeois civil law), 
approaches to a political will-formation grounded in principles 
(formal democracy); (b) universalistically developed doctrines 
of legitimation (rational natural law); (c) conflict regulation 
from the point of view of a strict separation of legality and mor- 
ality; general, formal, and rationalized law, private morality 


guided by principles. 


VI 


I would like now to illustrate how this approach can be made 
fruitful for the theory of social evolution. I shall choose the 
example of the emergence of class societies, since I can rely here 
on the aforementioned study by Klaus Eder.*# 


r. Class societies develop within the framework of a political 
order; social integration no longer needs to proceed through the 
kinship system; it can be taken over by the state. There have been 
a number of theories of the origin of the state, which I would 
like briefly to mention and to criticize.®® 


a. The superimposition theory®® explains the emergence of a politt- 
cal ruling class and the establishment of a political order by nomadic 
tribes of herdsmen who subjugated sedentary farmers and set up a rule 
of conquerors. Today this theory is regarded as empirically refuted 
since nomadism appeared later than the first civilization.°? The emer- 
gence of the state must have had endogenous causes. 

b. The dzvision of labor theory®® is usually advanced in a complex 
version. Agricultural production achieved a surplus and led (in com- 
bination with demographic growth) to the freeing of labor forces. 
This made a social division of labor possible. The various social groups 
which thereby emerged appropriated social wealth differently and 
formed social classes, one (at least) of which assumed the functions of 
rule. Despite its suggestive power, this theory is not coherent. Social 
division of labor means functional specification within the vocational 
system; but vocational groups differentiated by knowledge and skill 
need not per se develop opposing interests that result in differential 
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access to the means of production. There is no argument showing why 
functions of domination had to emerge from the constrast of interests 
rooted in vocational specialization. There was a social division of labor 
within the politically ruling class (the priesthood, military, and bur- 
eaucracy) as well as within the working population (e.g., between 
farmers and craftsmen). 

c. The inequality theory*® traces the emergence of the state directly 
to problems of distribution. With the productivity of labor there arose 
a surplus of goods and means of production. The growing differences 
in wealth resulted in social differences that a relatively egalitarian kin- 
ship system could not manage. The distribution problems required a 
different organization of social intercourse. If this thesis were correct, 
it could explain the emergence of system problems that could be solved 
by organization in a state; but this new form of social integration itself 
remains unexplained. Furthermore, the assumption of an automatic 
growth of productive forces is incorrect, at least for agricultural pro- 
duction. The Indians of the Amazon, for example, possessed all the 
technical means for producing a surplus in foodstuffs; but only contact 
with European settlers provided the impetus to use the available po- 
tential.6° Among stock farmers there were, it is true, considerable in- 
equalities, since herds can be enlarged rather easily. 

d. The ¢rrzgation hypothesis® explains the merger of several village 
communities into a political unity by the desire to master the aridity of 
the land through large-scale irrigation systems. An administration was 
a functional requirement for the construction of such systems, and this 
administration became the institutional core of the state. This assump- 
tion has been empirically refuted since in Mesopotamia, China, and 
Mexico the formation of the state preceded the irrigation projects. 
Moreover, this theory would explain only the emergence of system 
problems and not the way in which they were resolved. 

e. The theory of population density® explains the emergence of the 
state chiefly through ecological and demographic factors. One can as- 
sume an endogenous population growth that led normally to spatial 
expansion of segmentary societies, that is, to emigration to new areas. 
When, however, the ecological situation, adjoining mountains, the sea 
or the desert, barren tracts of land, or the like, hindered emigration or 
flight, conflicts were triggered by population density and the scarcity 
of land. This left no alternative but the subjugation of large segments 
of the population under the political domination of a victorious tribe. 
The complexity of densely populated settlements could be managed 
only through state organization. Even if population problems of this 
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type could be demonstrated [to have existed} in a// early civilizations, 
this theory, like the others, does not explain why and how these prob- 
lems could be solved. 


None of the above theories distinguishes between system prob- 
lems that overload the adaptive capacity of the kinship system 
and the evolutionary learning process that explains the change to 
a new form of social integration. Only with the help of learning 
mechanisms can we explain why a few societies could find solu- 
tions to the steering problems that triggered their evolution, and 
why they could find precisely the solution of state organization. 
Thus I shall adopt the following orientations: 


a. Developmental stages (in the sense of cognitive developmental 
psychology) can be distinguished in the ontogenesis of knowing and 
acting abilities. I understand these stages as learning levels that lay 
down the conditions for possible learning processes. Since the learning 
mechanisms belong to the equipment of the human organism (capable 
of speech), social evolution can rely on individual learning capacities 
only if the (in part phase-specific) boundary conditions are fulfilled. 

b. The learning capacities first acquired by individual members of 
society or marginal social groups gain entrance into the interpretive 
system of the society through exemplary learning processes. Collec- 
tively shared structures of consciousness and stores of knowledge rep- 
resent, in terms of empirical knowledge and moral-practical insight, a 
cognitive potential that can be used socially. 

c. We may also speak of evolutionary learning processes on the part 
of societies insofar as they solve system problems that represent evolu- 
tionary challenges. These are problems that overload the adaptive ca- 
pacities available within the limits of a given social formation. Societies 
can learn evolutionarily by utilizing the cognitive potential contained 
in world views for reorganizing action systems. This process can be 
represented as an institutional embodiment of rationality structures 
already developed in world views. 

d. The introduction of a new principle of organization means the 
establishment of a new level of social integration. This in turn makes 
it possible to implement available (or to produce new) technical- 
organizational knowledge; it makes possible, that is, an increase in pro- 
ductive forces and an expansion of system complexity. Thus for social 
evolution, learning processes in the domain of moral-practical con- 
sciousness function as pacemakers. 
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2. With these as my points of orientation, I would like now 
to offer the following explanatory sketch of the origin of class 
societies.® 


a. The phenomenon to be explained is the emergence of a political 

order that organized a society so that its members could belong to dif- 
ferent lineages. The function of social integration passed from kinship 
relations to political relations. Collective identity was no longer repre- 
sented in the figure of a common ancestor but in that of a common 
ruler. 
b. Theoretical explication of the phenomenon A ruling position 
gave the right to exercise legitimate power. The legitimacy of power 
could not be based solely on authorization through kinship status; for 
claims based on family position, or on legitimate kinship relations in 
general, were limited precisely by the political power of the ruler. 
Legitimate power crystallized around the function of administering 
justice and around the position of the judge after the law was recog- 
nized in such a way that it possessed the characteristics of conventional 
morality. This was the case when the judge, instead of being bound as 
a mere referee to the contingent constellations of power of the in- 
volved parties, could judge according to intersubjectively recognized 
legal norms sanctified by tradition, when he took the intention of the 
agent into account as well as the concrete consequences of action, and 
when he was no longer guided by the ideas of reprisal for damages 
caused and restoration of a status quo ante, but punished the guilty 
party’s violation of a rule. Legitimate power had in the first instance 
the form of a power to dispose of the means of sanction in a conven- 
tional administration of justice. At the same time, mythological world 
views also took on—1in addition to their explantory function—yjustifica- 
tory functions, in the sense of legitimating domination. 

c. The goal of explanation follows from this The differentiation of 
ruling positions presupposed that the presumptive ruler built legitimate 
power by virtue of a conventional administration of justice. Thus the 
emergence of the state should be explained through successful stabil- 
ization of a judicial position that permitted consensual regulation of 
action conflicts at the level of conventional morality. 


The explanation sketch runs as follows: 


d. The initial state 1 consider those neolithic societies in which the 
complexity of the kinship system had already led to a more strongly 
hierarchical organization to be the evolutionarily promising societies. 
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They had already institutionalized temporally limited political roles. 
The chieftains, kings, or leaders were judged by their concrete actions; 
their actions were not legitimate per se. Such roles were only tempor- 
arily institutionalized (e.g., for warfare) or limited to special tasks 
(e.g., to provide for rain and a good harvest). Viewed sociostructur- 
ally, these roles had not yet moved to the center of social organiza- 
tion.64 

e. Particular system problems In the evolutionarily promising neo- 
lithic societies system problems arose which could not be managed 
with an adaptive capacity limited by the kinship principle of organiza- 
tion. These might have been, for example, ecologically conditioned 
problems of land scarcity and population density or problems having 
to do with an unequal distribution of social wealth. These problems, 
irresolvable within the given framework, became more and more vis- 
ible the more frequently they led to conflicts that overloaded the archaic 
legal institutions (courts of arbitration, feuding law). 

f. The testing of new structures A few societies under the pressure 
of evolutionary challenges from such problems made use of the cogni- 
tive potential in their world views and institutionalized—at first on a 
trial basis—an administration of justice at a conventional level. Thus, 
for example, the war chief was empowered to adjudicate cases of con- 
flict, no longer only according to the concrete distribution of power, 
but according to socially recognized norms grounded in tradition. Law 
was no longer only that on which the parties could agree. 

g. Stabilization through the formation of systems These judicial po- 
sitions could become the pacemakers of social evolution. However, as 
the example of the African Barotse empire shows, not all promising 
experiments led via such judicial functions to the permanent institu- 
tionalization of a ruling position, that is, to evolutionary success. Only 
under suitable conditions—such as, for example, the military victory of 
a tribe or construction of an irrigation project—could such roles be 
permanently differentiated, that is, stabilized in such a way that they 
became the core of a political subsystem. This marked off the evolu- 
tionarily successful from the merely promising social systems. 

h. The emergence of class structures “On the basis of political 
domination the material production process could then be uncoupled 
from the limiting conditions of the kinship system and reorganized via 
relations of domination.’ 5 The ruler secured the loyalty of his off- 
cials, of the priest and warrior families by assuring them privileged 
access to the means of production (palace and temple economy). 

1. Development of productive forces ‘The forces of production 
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which were already discovered in the neolithic revolution could now 
be utilized on a large scale: the intensification of cultivation and 
stock-farming, and the expansion of the crafts were the results of the 
enlarged organizational capacity of class society. Thus there emerged 
new forms of cooperation (e.g., in irrigational farming) or of ex- 
change (e.g., in the market exchange between town and country).” ® 


3. If it holds up empirically, this argument could also explain 
how opposing developments are connected in social evolution; 
namely, the cumulative learning process without which history 
could not be interpreted as evolution (1.e., as a directional pro- 
cess) and, on the other hand, the exploitation of man by man, 
which is intensified in class societies." Historical materialism 
marked off linear progress along the axis of development of 
productive forces and adopted dialectical figures of thought for 
the development of productive relations. When we assume learn- 
ing processes not only in the dimension of technically useful 
knowledge but also in that of moral-practical consciousness, we 
are maintaining {the existence of | developmental stages both for 
productive forces and for the forms of social integration. But the 
extent of exploitation and repression by no means stands in in- 
verse proportion to these levels of development. Social integration 
accomplished via kinship relations and secured in cases of conflict 
by preconventional legal institutions belongs, from a develop- 
mental-logical point of view, to a lower stage than social integra- 
tion accomplished via relations of domination and secured in 
cases of conflict by conventional legal institutions. Despite this 
progress, the exploitation and oppression necessarzly practiced in 
political class societies has to be considered retrogressive in com- 
parison with the less significant social inequalities permztted by 
the kinship system. Because of this, class societies are structurally 
unable to satisfy the need for legitimation that they themselves 
generate. This is, of course, the key to the social dynamic of class 
struggle. How is this dzalectzc of progress to be explained? 

I see an explanation in the fact that new levels of learning 
mean not only expanded ranges of options but also new problem 
situations. A higher stage of development of productive forces 
and of social integration does bring relief from problems of the 
superseded social formation. But the problems that arise at the 
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new stage of development can—insofar as they are at all com- 
parable with the old ones—increase in intensity. This seems to 
be the case, at least intuitively, with the burdens that arise in the 
transition to societies organized through a state. On the other 
hand, the perspective from which we make this comparison is 
distorted so long as we do not also take into account the specific 
burdens of prestate societies; societies organized along kinship 
lines have to come off better if we examine them in the light of 
the kinds of problem first typical of class societies. The socialist 
battle-concepts of exploitation and oppression do not adequately 
discriminate among evolutionarily different problem situations. 
In {certain} heretical traditions one can indeed find suggestions 
for differentiating not only the concept of progress but that of 
exploitation. It is possible to differentiate according to bodily 
harm (hunger, exhaustion, illness), personal injury (degradation, 
servitude, fear), and finally spiritual desperation (loneliness, 
emptiness )—to which in turn there correspond various hopes— 
for well-being and security, freedom and dignity, happiness and 
fulfillment. 


Excursus on Progress and Exploitation 


I have tried to bring the basic institutions with which we can (to 
begin with) circumscribe principles of social organization—fam- 
ily, state, differentiated economic system—into relation with 
historical progress via developmental stages of social integration. 
But evolutionarily important innovations mean not only a new 
level of learning but a new problem situation as well, that is, a 
new category of burdens that accompany the new social formation. 
The dialectic of progress can be seen in the fact that with the ac- 
quisition of problemsolving abilities new problem situations come 
to consciousness. For instance, as natural-scientific medicine brings 
a few diseases under control, there arises a consciousness of con- 
tingency in relation to all illness. This reflexive experience is 
captured in the concept of quasi-nature { Naturwuchsigkett |—-an 
area of life having been seen through in its pseudo-naturalness is 
quasi-natural. Suffering from the contingencies of an uncontrolled 
process gains a new quality to the extent that we believe ourselves 
capable of rationally intervening in it. This suffering is then the 
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negative of a new need. Thus we can make an attempt to interpret 
social evolution taking as our guide those problems and needs that 
are first brought about by evolutionary advances. At every stage of 
development the social-evolutionary learning process itself gen- 
erates new resources, which mean new dimensions of scarcity and 
thus new historical needs. 

With the transition to the sociocultural form of life, that ts, 
with the introduction of the family structure, there arose the 
problem of demarcating society from external nature. In neo- 
lithic societies, at the latest, harmonizing society with the natural 
environment became thematic. Power over nature came into con- 
sciousness as a scarce resource. The experience of powerlessness 
in relation to the contingencies of external nature had to be inter- 
preted away in myth and magic. With the introduction of a 
collective political order, there arose the problem of the self- 
regulation of the soctal system. In developed civilizations, at the 
latest, the achievement of order by the state became a central need. 
Legal security came to consciousness as a scarce resource. The 
experience of social repression and arbitrariness had to be bal- 
anced with legitimattons of domination. This was accomplished 
in the framework of rationalized world views (through which, 
moreover, the central problem of the previous stage—powerless- 
ness—could be defused). In the modern age, with the autonomi- 
zation of the economy (and complementarization of the state), 
there arose the problem of a self-regulated exchange of the social 
system with external nature. In industrial capitalism, at the latest, 
society consciously placed itself under the imperatives of economic 
growth and increasing wealth. Value came into consciousness as 
a scatce resource. The experience of social inequality called into 
being social movements and corresponding strategies of appease- 
ment. These seemed to lead to their goal in social welfare state 
mass democracies (in which, moreover, the central problem of 
the preceding stage—legal insecurity—could be defused). Fin- 
ally, if postmodern societies, as they are today envisioned from 
different angles, should be characterized by a primacy of the 
scientific and educational systems, one can speculate about the 
emergence of the problem of a self-regulated exchange of society 
with internal nature. Again a scarce resource would become the- 
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matic—not the supply of power, security, or value, but the supply 
of motivation and meaning. To the extent that the social integra- 
tion of internal nature—the previously quasi-natural process of 
interpreting nmeeds—was accomplished discursively, principles 
of participation could come to the fore in many areas of social 
life; whereas the simultaneously increasing dangers of anomie 
(and acedze) could call forth new administrations concerned with 
motivational control. Perhaps a new institutional core would then 
take shape around a new organizational! principle, an institutional 
core in which there merge elements of public education, social 
welfare, liberalized punishment, and therapy for mental illness. 

I mention this perspectrve—for which there exist clues at best 
—only to elucidate the posszbility that a sociostructurally an- 
chored pattern of differential exercise of social power could out- 
live even the economic form of class domination (whether ex- 
ercised through private property rights or state bureaucracies 
occupied by elites). In a future form of class domination, soft- 
ened and at the same time intensified, to sociopsychological 
coercion, “domination” (Herrschaft—the term calls to mind the 
open, person-bound, political form of exercising social force, 
especially that of European feudalism) would be refracted for a 
second time, not through bourgeois civil war, but through the 
educational system of the social welfare state. Whether this would 
necessarily give rise to a vicious circle between expanded partict- 
pation and increasing social administration, between the process of 
motive formation becoming reflective and the increase in social 
control (i.e., in the manipulation of motives) is, in my opinion, 
a question that cannot be decided in advance (despite the con- 
fident judgment of revivified pessimistic anthropologies). 

I have proposed a spectrum of problems connected with the 
self-constitution of society, ranging from demarcation in relation 
to the environment, through self-regulation and self-regulated 
exchange with external nature, to self-regulated exchange with 
internal nature. With each evolutionarily new problem situation 
there arise new scarcities, scarcities of technically feasible power, 
politically established security, economically produced value, and 
culturally supplied meaning; and thus new historical needs come 
to the fore. If this bold schema 1s plausible, it follows that the 
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logical space for evolutionarily new problem domains is exhausted 
with the reflexive turn of motive formation and the structural 
scarcity of meaning; the end of the first run-through could mean 
a return, at a new level, to problems of demarcation—namely, to 
the discovery of internal limits which the socialization process 
runs up against—and to the outbreak of new contingencies at 
these limits of social individuation. 


VII 


In closing, I would like to indicate the perspectives that arise for 
dealing with competing explanatory approaches. Structuralism, 
necevolutionism, and sociological functionalism have been put 
forward as approaches to evolution theory. In addition, the con- 
cept of historical progress, which is closely connected with that 
of social evolution, raises questions relating to the logic of 
science; these questions have been dealt with in the form of a 
critique of the philosophy of history®® and, on the other hand, in 
the framework of an evolutionary ethics. 


r. Althusser and Godelier have tried to bring the concepts and 
assumptions developed by Levi-Strauss into historical matertal- 
ism.’° The concept of structure was developed in dealing with 
primitive societies, in connection with both the analogical struc- 
tures of “the savage mind”’ and the familial structures of social 
relations. The concept refers to basic systems of rules that are 
followed in cognition, speech, and interaction. These rules cannot 
be directly read off the surface of phenomena; they are rather 
deep structures, which individuals follow nonintentionally in 
generating observable cultural formations. The rules are not only 
valid for single individuals; they have collective validity as well. 
Moreover, in each case they form a system that makes it possible 
to establish transformation relations between the expressions gen- 
erated. The structures can be rationally reconstructed.” 

I cannot now go into the various attempts that have been made 
to adopt basic structuralist concepts for Marxist purposes. They 
have promoted an inflationary employment of these concepts 
beyond the well-circumscribed domain of anthropolgy; thus clear 
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definitions are called for. On the level of the personality system 
we can delimit three structural dimensions from one another: 
cognition, speech, and interaction. This means that the individual 
develops structures and corresponding competences which make 
possible (a) operations of thought, of cognitively processing ex- 
periences, and of instrumental action; (b) the production of 
phonetically and grammatically well-formed sentences; and (c) 
interactions, as well as consensual regulation of action conflicts. 
On the other hand, communication in language (and, in a differ- 
ent way, strategic action as well) requires an integration of struc- 
tures from more than one of these dimensions. For this reason, 
the structures of utterances in language—going beyond the [nar- 
rowly]} linguistic—are not easy to analyze. The significance of 
the medium of language is evident; in it individual and social 
consciousness are combined. 

On the level of the social system we can, if I am not mistaken, 
specify distinctive elementary deep structures for productive 
forces and for the forms of social integration. Forces of produc- 
tion incorporate technical and organizational knowledge, which 
can be analyzed in terms of cognitive structures. The institutional 
framework and the mechanisms for conflict regulation incorporate 
practical knowledge, which can be analyzed in terms of structures 
of interaction and forms of moral consciousness. World views, 
by contrast, are highly complex formations that are determined 
by cognitive, linguistic, and moral-practical forms of conscious- 
ness; the composition and the interplay of the structures is not 
fixed once and for all. 

The attempts at rational reconstruction have hitherto flourished 
primarily in areas in which elementary deep structures are easier 
to isolate: in linguistics, that is, in phonetic and syntactic theory; 
in anthropology, insofar as it 1s concerned with primitive kinship 
systems (mythological world views are accessible to structuralist 
analysis to the degree that they are still enmeshed with structures 
of interaction); ’? and finally, it is also fruitful in psychology, 
insofar as it is concerned (in the Piagetian tradition of research) 
with the ontogenesis of thought and of moral consciousness.” 
Attempts at reconstruction have been less successful in areas in 
which several structures work together: this can be seen in prag- 
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matic theory; in sociolinguistics and ethnolinguistics, insofar as 
they are concerned with universals of processes of uttering and 
understanding; in the psychoanalytic theory of language, which 
investigates the conditions of systematically distorted communica- 
tion; and, finally, in the structuralist analysis of world views, 
which seldom penetrates beyond the surface of complex tradi- 
tions, “4 

Structuralism has naturally come up against the limits of all 
synchronic investigations. In linguistics and anthropology this has 
been less noticeable only because of the static properties of their 
object domains. For the most part, structuralism limits itself to 
the logic of existing structures and does not extend to the pattern 
of structure-forming processes. Only the genetic structuralism 
worked out by Piaget, which investigates the developmental logic 
behind the process in which structures are formed, builds a bridge 
to historical materialism. As shown above, it offers the possibility 
of bringing different modes of production under abstract devel- 
opmental-logical viewpoints. 

It is indeed possible to model the history of technology on the 
ontogenetically analyzed stages of cognitive development, so that 
the logic of the development of productive forces becomes visible. 
But the historical sequence of modes of production can be ana- 
lyzed in terms of abstract principles of social organization only if 
we can specify which structures of world views correspond to in- 
dividual forms of social integration and how these structures limit 
the development of secular knowledge. In other words, precisely 
a historical-materialist appproach is directed to a structural anal- 
ysis of the development of world views. The evolution of world 
views mediates between the stages of development of interaction 
structures and advances in technically useful knowledge. In the 
concepts of historical materialism this means that the dialectic of 
forces and relations of production takes place through ideologies, 


2. The anthropological theories of evolution of the late nine- 
teenth century (Morgan, Tylor) were driven back, in our century, 
by the culture-relativistic views of the functionalist school; only 
authors like V. G. Childe and L. White held on to the concept of 
general stages of development.7® Under the influence of the 
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dominant cultural anthropolgy (Kroeber, Malinowski, Mead), 
developmental-theoretic views were—as the “multilinear evolu- 
tionism’’ of a J. H. Steward shows‘*’—represented only in a very 
cautious form and accommodated to cultural ecology. More re- 
cently, however, the success of the theory of biological evolution 
has again given impetus to the renewal of social-scientific evolu- 
tionism. Social evolution no longer appears only vaguely as a 
continuation of organic evolution; instead neoevolutionists (Par- 
sons, Luhmann, Lenski)* start with the idea that social evolution 
can be explained in accord with the well-analyzed and well-tested 
model of natural evolution. The heuristic usefulness of the bio- 
logical model is not at issue; it is however doubtful whether it 
points the way to a generalized theory of evolution valid for both 
natural and cultural development.*® 

As we know, the biological model relies on the concept of the 
self-maintenance of self-regulating systems that demarcate them- 
selves from hypercomplex environments. Between the environ- 
ment and the system there is a complexity gap; the boundary- 
maintaining system is faced with the task of developing as much 
self-complexity as is needed to enable it adequately to reduce the 
complexity of the environment. The bearers of natural evolution 
are the species, each of which is represented by a specific genetic 
makeup capable of reproducing itself. Species reproduce them- 
selves in the form of populations that stabilize themselves in their 
ecological surroundings. These in turn are composed of individ- 
ual organisms that interact among themselves and with the en- 
vironment. The evolutionary learning process applies immediately 
to the genetic makeup. Through the process of mutation, which 
can be understood as an error in the transmission of genetic 
information, divergent phenotypes are produced; under the selec- 
tion pressure of the environment these are selected for, making 
possible the stabilization of a population dependent on the con- 
ditions in its environment. This nonteleologically steered learning 
process leads to a result that can be teleologically interpreted— 
the species can be rank-ordered from morphological and behav- 
lofistic viewpoints, that is, according to the complexity of their 
physical organization and the range of their reaction potential. 

In carrying this model over to social development, three basic 
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problems arise: What is the equivalent for the process of muta- 
tion? What is the equivalent for the ability of a population to 
survive? Finally, what is the equivalent for the evolutionary step- 
ladder occupied by the various species? 


a. In my view, the heuristic usefulness of the biological model 
consists in its directing our attention to the evolutionary learning 
mechanism. At the basis of cultural tradition there is evidently 
a variety-generating mechanism that, in what is for the time being 
a vague sense, corresponds to mutation. Natural evolution is not 
affected by those individual learning processes of individual or- 
ganisms that extend and modify genetically programmed behav- 
ior (for the behavioral modification is limited to the life-cycle 
of the individual organism and not fed back into the next round 
of reproduction of the genetic makeup). By contrast, at the socio- 
cultural stage of development learning processes are socially or- 
ganized from the start, so that the results of learning can be 
handed down. Thus cultural tradition provides a medium through 
which variety-generating innovations can operate after the mech- 
anism of natural evolution has come to rest. 

The differences between mutation processes and social learning 
leap to the eye.” In the case of social evolution the learning 
process takes place not through changes in genetic makeup but 
through changes in knowledge potential. The distinctton between 
phenotype and genotype loses its meaning at this level. The 
intersubjectively shared knowledge that is passed on is part of 
the social system and not the property of isolated individuals; for 
they become individuals only in the process of socialization. Nat- 
ural evolution leads to a more or less homogeneous repertoire of 
behavior among the members of a species, whereas social learning 
results in an accelerated diversification of behavior. These com- 
parisons could be continued. But I see a fundamental difficulty 
in the fact that while biochemistry has recently met with success 
in analyzing the process of mutation, the learning mechanism 
that is at the basis of so complex a phenomenon as cultural tra- 
dition is almost unknown. Again cognitive and analytical devel- 
opmental psychology hold out some promise here; as learning 
mechanisms they propose either accommodation and assimilation 
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in the learning of new cognitive structures or identification and 
projection in the construction of a motivational basis. As long 
as these mechanisms are not adequately analyzed, however, we 
cannot judge whether the comparison between mutation and tra- 
dition is merely metaphorical or whether the underlying social 
learning mechanism is in some ways functionally equivalent to 
the process of mutation. One difference should arouse our sus- 
picion; whereas the mutation process produces chance variations, 
the ontogenesis of structures of consciousness 1s a highly selective 
and directional process. 


b. In natural evolution the success of learning processes 1s mea- 
sured against the ability of a population to stabilize itself in a 
given environment; and the reproduction of the species depends, 
in the final analysis, on the individual organism’s ability to sur- 
vive. We can specify in turn unambiguous parameters for the 
ability of an organism to avoid death. This is not the case for 
the ability of a society to avoid death; it is not even clear what 
this is supposed to mean. The physical survival of a number of 
members sufficient for reproduction is, of course, a necessary 
condition for a society's maintaining its identity—but it is not its 
sufficient condition. 

The identity of a society is normatively determined and de- 
pends on cultural values; on the other hand, these values can 
change as the result of a learning process. There is no clearly 
specifiable goal-function against which the ultrastability of soci- 
eties could be measured. Dunn gives the following formulation 
to this state of affairs: 


The appropriateness of novel behavior is tested by its contribution to 
goal convergence. If it fails that test it will usually fail to win a per- 
manent place in the behavioral repertoire. However, the failure to 
generate goal convergence may not only cause the new behavioral 
mode to be identified as maladaptive, it may also call into question the 
appropriateness of the goal. In short, just as the goals form the test of 
adaptive behavior giving rise to the revision of behavioral ideas, be- 
havioral ideas sometimes form a test of the adequacy of goals and lead 
to goal revision.8? 
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I shall not pursue the proposals of Dunn and Luhmann* for 
an evolutionary assessment of the highest system values (system 
target goals) because they do not lead us out of the hopeless 
circle of a self-referential definition of social life. At the socio- 
cultural stage, learning processes are from the outset linguistically 
organized, so that the objectivity of the individual’s experience 
is structurally entwined with the intersubjectivity of understand- 
ing among individuals. For this reason the relation between 
socialized individuals and their society is not the same instru- 
mental relation as that between exemplar and species at infra- 
human stages of development. It is also senseless to propose 
instrumentalizing the highest system values with a view to what 
the individuals in question know and want; for these individuals 
have been socialized in their society. If there should be normative 
viewpoints for the ultrastability of societies, we might at most 
seek them in those basic structures of linguistic communication 
in which societies reproduce themselves together with their mem- 
bers. Species reproduce themselves when sufficiently many ex- 
emplars avoid death; societies reproduce themselves when they 
avoid passing on too many errors. If the survival ability of 
organisms is a test case for the learning process of the species, 
then the corresponding test cases for societies lie in the dimension 
of the production and utilization of technically and practically 
useful knowledge. 


c. Finally, in carrying over the biological model to historical de- 
velopment, there is also a difficulty in the fact that the viewpoint 
of increasing complexity does not suffice for making out evolu- 
tionary thresholds or levels of development. Dunn proposes dis- 
tinguishing three stages of social development: in the first stage, 
the social system expends its entire adaptive capacity in dealing 
with the risks of external nature; in the second stage, more 
adaptive achievements are required for dealing with other social 
systems than for mastering nature; 1n the third stage, the adap- 
tive achievements that were developed in dealing with the natural 
and social environments become reflective: the learning of learn- 
ing.** Luhmann proposes that the division be undertaken accord- 
ing to the degree of differentiation of the three basic evolutionary 
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functions, that is, according to the step-by-step separation of 
variation, selection, and stabilization. Even if these criteria could 
be applied to the historical material, they are unsatisfactory; 
from functionalist points of view we can indeed distinguish 
degrees of complexity, but not stages of evolution. 

Even in natural evolution the degree of complexity is not a 
sufficient condition for placing a spectes in the evolutionary rank 
order; for increasing complexity in physical organization or mode 
of life often proves to be an evolutionary dead end. A reliable 
evolutionary classification is possible only if we know the inner 
logic of a series of morphological changes or of an expansion of 
reaction potential. The role played by the central nervous system 
in phylogenetic comparison 1s prototypical here; we have to know 
the general structure and logic of development of the CNS if we 
want to classify different species according to the state of develop- 
ment of this system.* In social evolution as well, we shall not 
be able to classify social formations according to their state of 
development until we know the general structures and develop- 
mental logic of social learning processes. Corresponding to the 
central nervous system here are the basic cognitive structures in 
which technical and moral-practical knowledge are produced. 


3. Social-scientific neoevolutionism is usually satisfied with the 
directional criterion of increasing steering (or adaptive) capacity. 
From this vantage point, the concepts and problems of a func- 
tionalism developed along systems-theoretic lines are brought into 
developmental theory. Modernization theories, for example, move 
within this methodological framework. The combination of the 
conceptual repertoires of systems theory and evolution theory 1s 
undoubtedly advantageous in investigating structural changes that 
expand the steering capacity of a society. On the other hand, this 
analytic gain has misled [some] to confuse structures of learning 
capability with social complexity. A self-sufficient functionalism 
fails to appreciate the fact that increases in complexity are in 
each case possible only at the learning level attained in the or- 
ganizational principle of the society in question. But we cannot 
explain the establishment of new organizational principles with- 
out knowing the basic structures specific to processes of socializa- 
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tion, as well as the logic of development of these structures. An 
elucidation of the learning abilities specific to object domains has 
to precede the analysis of complexity. 

This can be seen, for example, in the use of the systems- 
theoretic concept of communication media. The fundamental 
medium is evidently language. The fixation of speech in writing 
was an evolutionarily significant step. Another was the differ- 
entiation of subsystems established through special media: the 
political system through law, the economic system through money, 
the scientific system through truth, and so on.§* Functional analy- 
sis can only show here that such innovations increase the com- 
plexity of society; it does not explain fow the development of 
communication media on the basis of language is structurally 
possible; just as little does it explain why specific media are in- 
troduced in a given form of social integration. I cannot so much 
as indicate here how a theory of communication might derive the 
various media from basic structures of speaking and acting; but I 
would like at least to point out one consequence. 

Only if we succeed in ordering a series of organizational 
principles according to a developmental logic and in specifying 
corresponding stages of social evolution, can the analysis of com- 
plexity find its proper place. It would then serve to explain the 
special evolution that societies undergo in adapting to ecological 
conditions and historical circumstances. If we could not supple- 
ment genetic-structuralist research into general evolution with a 
functionalistically oriented examination of special evolutions, the 
sociocultural morphology of individual societies would neces- 
sarily escape the theory of evolution. 


4. At the conclusion of our reflections I would like to return 
again to the normative implications which every theory of devel- 
opment has; even the theory of natural evolution has to provide 
a directional criterion that makes it possible to assess morpho- 
logical properties and reaction capabilities. The choice of this 
criterion appears to be less problematic in the case of natural 
evolution only because we can fall back on the basic value of 
‘survival’ (or “health’’). Organic life is so synonymous with the 
reproduction of this life that we attribute the normative distinc- 
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tion of all healthy states not to the observer but to the living 
systems themselves. In living, the organisms themselves make 
an evaluation to the effect that self-maintenance is preferable to 
the destruction of the system, reproduction of life to death, health 
to the risks of sickness. The theorist of evolution feels himself 
relieved of value judgments; he seems to be merely repeating the 
“value judgment”’ that is given with the form of reproduction of 
organic life. This of, course, a logical error; from the descriptive 
statement that living systems prefer certain states to others there 
in no way follows a positive evaluation by the observer. 

Can one say perhaps that the theorist of evolution, because he 
is himself a living being, is spontaneously inclined not merely to 
observe the normative distinction of the avoidance of death as a 
natural phenomena, but also to agree with it? In any case, only 
this agreement justifies the attitude of many biologists, who regard 
the direction of evolution as something good, and not only dis- 
tinguish but evaluate the species according to the place they hold 
in the evolutionary rank order. Only under this presupposition, 
at any rate, are the attempts to develop an evolutionary ethics 
comprehensible.%¢ 

In C. H. Waddington’s version, evolutionary ethics is based 
on the metaethical insight of the biologist (“biological wisdom’ ) 
“that the function of ethical beliefs is to mediate human evolu- 
tion, and that evolution exhibits some recognizable direction of 
progress.” 8" Waddington believes he can avoid a naturalistic 
fallacy: 


J argue that if we investigate by normal scientific methods the way in 
which the existence of ethical beliefs is involved in the causal nexus of 
the world’s happenings, we shall be forced to conclude that the func- 
tion of ethicizing is to mediate the progress of human evolution, a 
progress which now takes place mainly in the social and psychological 
sphere. We shall also find that this progress, in the world as a whole, 
exhibits a direction which is as well or ill defined as the concept of 
physiological health. Putting these two points together we can define 
a criterion, which does not depend for its validity on any recognition 
by a preexisting ethical belief .88 


But if the biological wisdom of any ethics singled out by evolu- 
tion is expressed in the fact that it promotes the evolution and 
the learning ability of social systems, then we have to presuppose 
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(a) that we know how social evolution can be measured, and 
(b) that we regard social evolution as good. Waddington starts 
from the idea that these presuppositions have been adequately 
clarified within biology because (a) the directional criterion of 
natural evolution is supposed to hold for social evolution as well, 
and (b) with the reproduction of life, health is posited as an 
objective value. Even if (a) were unproblematic, there is in (b) 
a naturalistic fallacy: the biologist is in no way forced to adopt 
as his own preference the observed tendency to self-maintenance 
inherent in organic life—unless it be through the fact that he ts 
himself a living being. But in the objectivating attitude of the 
knowing subject he can ignore this fact. 

The situation is somewhat different in the case of the normative 
foundation of linguistic communication, upon which, as theoreti- 
cians, we must always (already) rely. In adopting a theoretical 
attitude, in engaging in discourse—or for that matter in any com- 
municative action whatsoever—we have always (already) made, 
at least implicitly, certain presuppositions, under which alone 
consensus is possible: the presupposition, for instance, that true 
propositions are preferable to false ones, and that right (1.e., 
justifiable) norms are preferable to wrong ones. For a living 
being that maintains itself in the structures of ordinary language 
communication, the validity basis of speech has the binding force 
of universal and unavoidable—in this sense transcendental— 
presuppositions.*? The ¢heoreticzan does not have the same pos- 
sibility of choice in relation to the validity claims immanent in 
speech as he does in relation to the basic biological value of 
health. Otherwise he would have to deny the very presuppositions 
without which the theory of evolution would be meaningless. If 
we afte not free then to reject or to accept the validity claims 
bound up with the cognitive potential of the human species, it is 
senseless to want to ‘‘decide”’ for or against reason, for or against 
the expansion of the potential of reasoned action.°° For these 
reasons I do not regard the choice of the historical-materialist 
criterion of progress as arbitrary. The development of productive 
forces, in conjunction with the maturity of the forms of social 
integration, means progress of learning ability in both dimen- 
sions: progress in objectivating knowledge and in moral-practical 
insight. 


5 Legitimation 
Problems 


In the Modern State 


This paper was presented at a meeting of the Deutsche Vereinigung fur 
Politische Wissenschraft in October of 1974. Remarks referring to or 
based on the occasion have been omitted. 


To know whereof one speaks is always beneficial; this is especially 
true when dealing with the problem of legitimacy. ... After (1) 
making a few conceptual distinctions, I would like (2) to ex- 
amine the principle of legitimacy in modern times. I shall then 
show (3) how the modern problem of legitimacy arises from 
structures of the bourgeois state and (4) how the problem shifts 
in developed capitalist states. In the final section I shall (5) ex- 
amine several concepts of legitimation with the aim of justifying 
the reconstructive concept used here. 


I 


Legitimacy means that there are good arguments for a political 
order’s claim to be recognized as right and just; a legitimate order 
deserves recognition. Legrtemacy means a political order's worthi- 
ness to be recognized. This definition highlights the fact that 
legitimacy is a contestable validity claim; the stability of the order 
of domination (also) depends on its (at least) de facto recogni- 
tion. Thus, historically as well as analytically, the concept is used 
above all in situations in which the legitimacy of an order is 
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disputed, in which, as we say, legitimation problems arise. One 
side denies, the other asserts legitimacy. This is a process—Talley- 
rand endeavored to legztzmize the House of Bourbon. Processes 
of this kind were rendered less dramatic in the modern constitu- 
tional state (with the institutionalization of an opposition) ; that 
is, they were defused and normalized. For this reason it is realistic 
to speak today of legitimation as a permanent problem. Of course, 
in this framework too, legitimation conflicts flare up only over 
questions of principle (as, for example, in 1864 over the bud- 
getary rights of the Prussian Landtag). Such conflicts can lead to 
a temporary withdrawal of legitimation; and this can in certain 
circumstances have consequences that threaten the continued ex- 
istence of a regime. If the outcome of such legitimation crises is 
connected with a change of the basic institutions not only of the 
state but of the society as whole, we speak of revolutions. (It 
does not serve to clairfy matters when the Reformation or the 
introduction of the mechanical loom or German Idealism are 
called revolutions, thus inflating the term.) 

Less trivial is the domain of application of the concept of 
legitimacy. Only political orders can have and lose legitimacy; 
only they need legitimation. Multinational corporations or the 
world market are not capable of legitimation. This is true also of 
prestate, so-called primitive, societies that are organized accord- 
ing to kinship relations. To be sure, in these societies there are 
myths that interpret the natural and social order. They fix mem- 
bership in the tribal group (and its limits) and thus secure a 
collective identity. Mythological world views here have a consti- 
tutive significance rather than a subsequent legitimating signifi- 
cance.* 

We first speak of legitimacy in relation to political orders. 
Historically political domination crystallized around the function 
of the royal judge, around the nucleus of conflict regulation on 
the basis of recognized legal norms (and no longer only through 
the force of arbitration). The administration of justice at this 
level establishes a position that owes its authority to disposition 
over a legal system’s force of sanction and no longer only to 
kinship status (and to the mediator role of the arbitrator). The 
legitimate power of the judge can become the nucleus of a system 
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of domination to which the society gives over the function of 
intervening when its integrity is threatened.” The state does not, 
it is true, itself establish the collective identity of the society; nor 
can it itself carry out social integration through values and norms, 
which are not at its disposition. But inasmuch as the state assumes 
the guarantee to prevent social disintegration by way of binding 
decisions, the exercise of state power is tied to the claim of main- 
taining society in its normatively determined identity. The legiti- 
macy of state power is then measured against this; and it must 
be recognized as legitimate if it is to last. 

In more recent theories of political development, which attempt 
to explain the emergence of the modern state, securing identity, 
procuring legitimation, and social integration are listed as general 
system problems.? Of course, the systems-theoretic reformulation 
of these concepts conceals the connection that is constitutive for 
political domination. The political subsystem takes on the task of 
protecting society from disintegration; but it cannot freely dispose 
of the capacities of social integration or of the definitional power 
through which the identity of the society is fixed. At the evolu- 
tionary stage of societies organized through a state, different 
forms of identity have developed: the empire, the city state, the 
nation state. These are, to be sure, only compatible with certain 
types of political domination, but they do not coincide with them. 
A world empire, a polis, a medieval commune, a nation—these 
express the connection of different political orders with different 
forms of life (ethos) .* Thus modernization research is correct in 
taking state-building and nation-building as two different, if in- 
terdependent, processes. 

The restriction of the category of legitimacy to societies orga- 
nized through a state is not trivial. This conceptual specification 
has empirical implications; I would like to mention the follow- 
ing points. 

a. If we equate legitimate power with political domination, we have 
to maintain, among other things, that no political system can succeed 
in permanently securing mass loyalty—that is, its members’ willingness 
to follow—without recourse to legitimations. In the many-sided discus- 
sion of Max Weber’s type of legal domination, which is supposed to 
legitimize itself solely through technical procedures, only Carl Schmitt 
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and Niklas Luhmann come close to the position that in the modern 
state decisions legally arrived at are accepted, so to speak, without 
motives. On a somewhat different level we find the position that the 
social integration achieved through values and norms and protected 
by the authority of the state could in principle be replaced by system 
integration, that 1s, by the latent functions of nonnormative social 
structures (or mechanisms).® Corresponding to this is the assertion 
that system performance can render representations of legitimacy su- 
perfluous, that the neutrally observable efficiency of the state appar- 
atus or of the economic system (and not only the efficiency perceived 
and evaluated by participants) is effective for legitimation.® These 
assertions are incompatible with the proposed usage of the concept of 
legitimacy. 

b. Furthermore, according to this usage, problems of legitimacy are 
not a specialty of modern times. The formulas of legztemum imperium 
or legitimum dominium were widespread in Rome and in the Euro- 
pean Middle Ages.‘ Political theories occupied themselves with the 
issue of the rise and fall of legitimate domination, in Europe at 
the latest since Aristotle, if not since Solon.2 And we can demonstrate 
the existence of legitimacy conflicts themselves in all older civilizations, 
even in archaic societies, when, in the wake of colonization, they col- 
lide with conquerors from societies organized through states. In tra- 
ditional societies, legitimation conflicts typically take the form of 
prophetic and messianic movements that turn against the official ver- 
sion of religious doctrine, which legitimates the state or a priestly 
domination, the church or a colonial domination. In the process the 
insurgents appeal to the original religious content of the doctrine— 
examples would be the prophetic movements in Israel, the spread of 
primitive Christianity in the Roman Empire, the heretical movements of 
the Middle Ages up to the Peasants’ War, but also the messianic, 
millenarian movements among indigenous populations who took the 
religion of their colonial masters only to turn it against them, criticiz- 
ing their legitimacy. V. Lanternari cites the revealing saying of a Zulu 
prophet: “At first we had the land and you the Bible; now you have 
the land and we are left with the Bible.” 9 I cannot understand how, in 
the face of these world-wide phenomena, one could insist on reserving 
legitimation problems to bourgeois society and the modern state. 

c. I find even less comprehensible the assertion that legitimation 
problems have nothing to do with class conflicts. With the differentia- 
tion of a political control center, there arose the possibility of un- 
coupling access to the means of production and appropriation of so- 
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cially produced wealth from the kinship system and reorganizing them 
in accord with relations of domination. And this structural possibility 
was also made use of in all civilizations. A class structure thereby 
emerged, which of course did not yet appear as a socioeconomic divi- 
sion of classes but rather as a structure of privilege of estates, castes, 
ranks, and so cn. From all indications, stratification, exploitation, and 
face-to-face social force had reached an advanced state in the old em- 
pires. One has only to study the history of penal law to see that struc- 
tural conflicts were built into these traditional societies, conflicts that 
had to break out in crises again and again. In this connection one 
might simply take a look at Rostovtzeff's chapter on the Gracchi and 
the beginnings of political and soctal upheavals in Rome.?° 

In the European Middle Ages revolts by peasants, journeymen, and 
urban communities were widespead; many of them did not go beyond 
the thresholds critical for legitimation; but they often did when they 
were connected with heretical movements. Examples would be the 
Brothers and Sisters of the Holy Ghost, a pantheistic sect that de- 
veloped around 1300 on both sides of the lower Rhine," or the radical 
Franciscans in the northern Italian cities of the fourteenth century.!? 
The Peasants’ War was only the last important link in a long chain 
of heretically founded and socially motivated movements.13 There is 
no need to waste words on the class background of the bourgeois 
revolutions. 

It is not surprising that class confrontations lay behind the different 
manifestations of delegitimation; for state organization of society is 
the most important condition for a class structure in the Marxian 
sense. Naturally legitimacy conflicts were not as a rule carried out in 
terms of economic conflicts, but on the level of the legitimating doc- 
trines. They had to relate to definitions of collective identity; and 
these could in turn be based only on structures that established unity 
and guaranteed consensus, like language, ethnic background, tradition, 
or, indeed, reason. (The only exception I know of is the Communist 
Party, which determined for a time the identity of the labor movement. 
But even it is a structure that produces dissension only in the first 
instance; the goal of the movement led by the Communist Party is 
supposed to involve making itself superfluous as a party.) 


Let me now briefly summarize the results of our conceptual 
analysis. By legztzmacy I understand the worthiness of a political 
order to be recognized. The clazm to legitimacy is related to the 
social-integrative preservation of a normatively determined social 
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identity. Legitzmations serve to make good this claim, that 1s, to 
show how and why existing (or recommended) institutions are 
fit to employ political power in such a way that the values con- 
stitutive for the identity of the society will be realized. Whether 
legitimations are convincing, whether they are believed, depends 
naturally on empirical motives; but these motives are not formed 
independently of the (formally analyzable) justificatory force of 
the legitimations themselves. We can also say that they are not 
independent of the legitimation potential, of the grounds or 
reasons, that can be mobilized. What are accepted as reasons and 
have the power to produce consensus, and thereby to shape mo- 
tives, depends on the level of justificatcon required in a given 
situation. Since I would like to use the concept of legitimation 
in a reconstructive manner, I shall take up briefly the question 
of the internal structure of justifications. 


Il 


P. von Kielmannsegg has provided clear criticisms of Weberian 
types of legitimacy and proposed that we understand traditional- 
ism and charisma as states that every legitimate order can assume. 
We can distinguish these aspects of the establishment and main- 
tenance of legitimate power from the forms of legitimate power, 
the types of domination. Here again we can separate the legztz- 
mating grounds from the institutionalizations of domination. 
Certain systems of institutions are compatible with a given level 
of justification; others are not. 

I cannot characterize the historically familiar levels of justifica- 
tion in terms of their formal properties (as would be necessary) ; 
instead I shall illustrate them with a few allusions. In early 
civilizations the ruling families justified themselves with the help 
of myths of origin. Thus the pharoahs represented themselves 
first as gods—for example, as the god Horus, son of Osiris. On 
this level narrative grounds are sufficient, viz. mythological stories. 
With the imperial development of the ancient civilizations the 
need for legitimation grew; now not only the person of the ruler 
had to be justified, but a political order (against which the ruler 
could transgress ). This end was served by cosmologically grounded 
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ethics, higher religions, and philosophies, which go back to the 
great founders: Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, the prophets of 
Israel, and Jesus.’* These rationalized world views had the form 
of dogmatizable knowledge. Arguments took the place of narra- 
tives. There were to be sure ultimate grounds, unifying principles, 
which explained the world as a whole (the natural and human 
world). The ontological tradition of thought was also on this 
level. Finally, in modern times, especially since the rise of modern 
science, we learned to distinguish more strictly between theoretical 
and practical argumentation. The status of ultimate grounds be- 
came problematic. Classical natural law was reconstructed; the 
new theories of natural law that legitimated the emerging modern 
state Claimed to be valid independently of cosmologies, religions, 
or ontologies. 

With Rousseau and Kant this development led to the con- 
clusion that the formal principle of reason replaced material 
principles like Nature or God in practical questions, questions 
concerning the justification of norms and actions. Here justifica- 
tions are not based only on arguments—that was also the case 
in the framework of philosophically formed world views. Since 
ultimate grounds can no longer be made plausible, the formal 
conditions of justification themselves obtain legitimating force. 
The procedures and presuppositions of rational agreement them- 
selves become principles. In contract theories, from Hobbes and 
Locke to John Rawls,’* the fiction of a state of nature or of an 
original position also has the meaning of specifying the condi- 
tions under which an agreement will express the common interest 
of all involved—and to this extent can count as rational. In tran- 
scendentally oriented theories, from Kant to Karl-Otto Apel,*® 
these conditions, as universal and unavoidable presuppositions of 
rational will-formation, are transposed either into the subject as 
such or into the ideal communication community. In both tradi- 
tions, it is the formal conditions of possible consensus formation, 
rather than ultimate grounds, which possess legitimating force. 

Thus, by levels of justzfication I mean formal conditions for 
the acceptability of grounds or reasons, conditions that lend to 
legitimations their efficacy, their power to produce consensus and 
shape motives. These levels can be ordered hierarchically. The 
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legitimations of a superseded stage, no matter what their content, 
are depreciated with the transition to the next higher stage; it 1s 
not this or that reason which is no longer convincing but the 
kind of reason. Such depreciation of the legitimation potential of 
entire blocks of tradition occurred in civilizations with the re- 
trenchment of mythological thought, and in modern times with 
the retrenchment of cosmological, religious, and ontological 
modes of thought. My conjecture is that these depreciatory shifts 
are connected with social-evolutionary transitions to new learning 
levels, learning levels that lay down the conditions of possibility 
for learning processes in the dimensions of both objectivating 
thought and practical insight. I cannot go into that here. In any 
case, for the legitimation problems of the modern period, what-is 
decisive is that the level of justification has become reflective. The 
procedures and presuppositions of justification are themselves 
now the legitimating grounds on which the validity of legitima- 
tions is based. The idea of an agreement that comes to pass among 
all parties, as free and equal, determines the procedural type of 
legitimacy of modern times. (By contrast, the classical type of 
legitimacy was determined by the idea of teachable knowledge 
of an ordered world.) Corresponding to this is an alteration of 
the position of the subject. Myth was taken for true in a naive 
attitude. The ordo-knowledge of God, the Cosmos, and the world 
of man was recognizable as the handed-down teachings of wise 
men or prophets. Those who make agreements under idealized 
conditions have taken the competence to interpret into their own 
hands.*7 

The procedural type of legitimacy was first worked out by 
Rousseau. The contrat social that seals the break with nature 
means a new principle of regulating behavior: the social. It shows 
by what path “‘justice can replace instinct in (human) behavior.” 
That situation in which every individual totally gives himself and 
all his quasi-natural rights over to the community sums up the 
conditions under which only those regulations count as legitimate 
which express a common interest, that is, the general will: ‘For 
if each gives himself over completely, the situation is the same 
for all; and if the situation is the same for all, no one has an 
interest in making it difficult for others.” *® Of course, Rousseau 
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did not understand his ideal contract only as the definition of a 
level of justification; he mixed the introduction of a new prin- 
ciple of legitimation with proposals for institutionalizing a just 
rule. The volonté générale was supposed not only to explicate 
grounds of validity but also to mark the place of sovereignty. 
This has confused the discussion of democracy right up to the 
present day. 

I am thinking for one thing of the discussion of council 
democracy.’® If one calls democracies precisely those political 
orders that satisfy the procedural type of legitimacy, then ques- 
tions of democratization can be treated as what they are: as or- 
ganizational questions. For 1t then depends on the concrete social 
and political conditions, on scopes of disposition, on information, 
and so forth, which types of organization and which mechanisms 
are in each case better suited to bring about procedurally legitimate 
decisions and institutions. Naturally one must think here in pro- 
cess categories. I can imagine the attempt to arrange a society 
democratically only as a self-controlled learning process. It is a 
question of finding arrangements which can ground the presump- 
tion that the basic institutions of the society and the basic political 
decisions would meet with the unforced agreement of all those 
involved, if they could participate, as free and equal, in dis- 
cursive will-formation. Democratization cannot mean an a priori 
pteference for a specific type of organization, for example, for 
so-called direct democracy. 

The discussion between representatives of a normative theory 
of democracy on the one side and those of a ‘realistic’ or em- 
pirical concept of democracy on the other has gone just as badly.”° 
If democracies are distinguished from other systems of domina- 
tion by a rational principle of legitimation and not by types of 
organization marked out a priori, then the opposing critics are 
missing their targets. Schumpeter and his followers reduce de- 
mocracy to a method for selecting elites. I find this questionable, 
but not because, say, this competition of elites is incompatible 
with forms of basic democracy—one could imagine initial situ- 
ations in which competitive-democratic procedures would be most 
likely to produce institutions and decisions having a presumption. 
of rational legitimacy. I find Schumpeter’s concept questionable 
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because it defines democracy by procedures that have nothing to 
do with the procedures and presuppositions of free agreement and 
discursive will-formation. The procedures of democratic domi- 
nation by elites are understood in a decisionistic manner, so that 
they cannot be linked with the idea of justification on the basis 
of generalizable interests. On the other side, normative theories of 
democracy are not to be faulted for holding fast to this procedural 
legitimacy. But they expose themselves to justified criticism as 
soon as they confuse a level of justification of domination with 
procedures for the organization of domination. If these are not 
kept separate, one can easily object—what Rousseau already knew 
—that there never was and never will be a true democracy. 

The distinction between grounds for the validity of domination 
and institutions of domination evidently raises difficulties in view 
of the modern state. P. von Kielmannsegg, for instance, believes 
that agreement and consent may be made conditions for the 
legitimate exercise of domination; but they cannot be the ground 
of legitimacy because legitimacy arises only through “‘recourse to 
what is unconditionally valid.” 2? Kielmannsegg thereby misses 
the modern point of the transposition of legitimate power to a 
reflective level of justification. Now only the procedures and 
presuppositions of agreement enjoy unconditional validity; an 
agreement counts as rational, that is, as an expression of a general 
interest, if it could only have come to pass under the ideal con- 
ditions that alone create legitimacy. A similar misunderstanding 
1S present in the remarks made by Wilhelm Hennis [who spoke 
prior to Habermas at the meeting for which this paper was pre- 
pared }. According to him the legitimacy of the exercise of domt- 
nation in the modern state rests on “penultimate grounds’; on 
this construction the term ‘ultimate grounds” would signify only 
limits of legitimate domination. Hennis is thinking, of course, 
of the privatization of the powers of faith with which the Wars 
of Religion were ended and of all that today sails under the flag of 
pluralism (a flag that conceals more than it reveals). But what 
did the religious neutralization of the state legitimize, if not 
(among other things) the discourses that were carried out from 
Hobbes through Hegel, that is, arguments which provided rea- 
sons or grounds [for holding} that such regulations were in the 
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interest of everyone involved? Today it is neither ultimate nor 
penultimate grounds that provide legitimation. Whoever main- 
tains this is operating at the level of the Middle Ages. Only the 
rules and communicative presuppositions that make it possible to 
distinguish an accord or agreement among free and equals from a 
contingent or forced consensus have legitimating force today. 
Whether such rules and communicative presuppositions can best 
be interpreted and explained with the help of natural law con- 
structions and contract theories or in the concepts of a transcen- 
dental philosophy or a pragmatics of language or even in the 
framework of a theory of the development of moral consciousness 
is secondary in the present context. 

The modern level of justification is also misconstrued by those 
who feel themselves to be above all that is old-European. They 
believe that a replacement for procedural legitimacy, in the sense 
of rational agreement, can be created through “‘procedure’”’ in the 
sense of formal properties of the exercise of domination.?? To 
be sure, the normative power of the factual is no chimera; but 
it is an indication that many norms have been established against 
the wills of those who follow them. Before norms of domination 
could be accepted wzthout reason by the bulk of the population, 
the communication structures in which our motives for action 
have till now been formed would have to be thoroughly destroyed. 
Of course, we have no metaphysical guarantee that this will not 
happen.?8 


a8 


I would like now to take a brief look at the legitimation problems 
that emerge with the modern state. We characterize this state by 
features like the monopolization of legitimate power, centralized 
and rational (in Weber’s sense) administration, territoriality, and 
so on. These features describes a structure of state organization 
that becomes visible only when we leave behind a narrowly po- 
litical view fixated on the state and consider the emergence of 
capitalist society. This society requires a state organization differ- 
ent from that of the class societies of the great empires, which 
were constituted in an immediately political way (in ancient 
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Egypt, China, and India, as well as in European feudalism). Let 
me separate the internal and external aspects of this process. 

Internally the modern state can be understood as the result of 
the differentiation of an economic system which regulates the 
production process through the market—that is, in a decentralized 
and unpolitical manner. The state organizes the conditions under 
which the citizens, as competing and strategically acting private 
persons, carry on the production process. The state itself does not 
produce, except perhaps as a subsidiary to entrepreneurs for whom 
certain functionally necessary investments are not yet or no longer 
profitable. In other words, the state develops and guarantees 
bourgeois civil law, the monetary mechanism, and certain infra- 
structures—overall the prerequisites for the continued existence 
of a depoliticized economic process set free ftom moral norms 
and orientations to use value. Since the state does not itself engage 
in capitalist enterprise, it has to siphon off the resources for its 
ordering achievements from private incomes. The modern state 
is a state based on taxation (Schumpeter). From these deter- 
minations there results a constellation of state and civil society 
which the Marxist theory of the state has been continually con- 
cerned to analyze.”4 

In comparison to the state of feudalism or the ancient empires, 
the modern state gains greater functional autonomy; the ability 
of the modern administration to assert itself vis-a-vis citizens and 
particular groups also grows in the framework of stronger func- 
tional specification. On the other hand, however, the comple- 
mentary relationship to the economy into which the state now 
enters makes clear for the first tame the economic limitation on 
the state's scope of disposition. “Because (the state) is excluded 
from capitalist production as well as simultaneously dependent 
on it...it 1s forced to create the formal and (increasingly) also 
the material conditions and presuppositions for carrying on pro- 
duction and accumulation and for ensuring that their continuity 
does not founder on the material, temporal, and social instabilities 
inherent in the anarchic adaptation of the capital process to 
society.’ *° The premodern state also faced the task of protecting 
society from disintegration without being able freely to dispose 
of the capacities for social integration; but the modern state 
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directs its ordering achievements to delimiting a subsystem from 
its domain of sovereignty, a subsystem that replaces (at least in 
part) the social integration accomplished through values and 
norms with a system integration operating through exchange 
relations.?° 

As to the external aspect of the new state structure, the modern 
state did not emerge in the singular but as a system of states. It 
took shape in the Europe of the sixteenth century, where tradi- 
tional power structures were dissipated and cultural homogeneity 
was rather great, where secular and spiritual authority had parted 
ways, trade centers had developed, and so on.?’ Wallerstein has 
shown that the modern system of states emerged in the midst 
of a “European world economy,’ that is, of a world market domi- 
nated by the European states.2* The power differential between 
the centers and the periphery did not mean, however, that any 
single state had gained the power to control the worldwide rela- 
tions of exchange. This means that the modern state took shape 
not only together with an internal economic environment but 
with an external one as well. This also explains the peculiar form 
of state sovereignty that is defined by relation to the sovereignty 
of other states. The private autonomy of individual, strategically 
acting, economic subjects is based on a reciprocal recognition that 
is secured legally and can be regulated universalistically. The 
political autonomy of individual, strategically acting, state powers 
is based on a reciprocal recognition that is sanctioned by the threat 
of military force and thus, despite agreement in international 
Jaw, remains particular and quasi-natural. War and the mobiliza- 
tion of resources for building up standing armies and fleets are 
constitutive for the modern state system as it has existed fer almost 
three hundred years since the Peace of Westphalia. The construc- 
tion of a tax administration, of a central administrative apparatus 
in general, was at least as strongly shaped by this imperative as 
directly by the organizational needs of the capitalist economy.”° 

If one keeps these two aspects of the state structure before one’s 
eyes, it becomes clear that the process of state building had to 
react upon the form of collective identity. The great empires were 
characterized by the fact that, as complex unities with a claim to 
universality, they could demarcate themselves externally—from a 
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periphery territorially not precisely determined—only through 
incorporation, tributary subjugation, and association. The identity 
of such empires had to be anchored internally in the consciousness 
of only a small elite; it could coexist with other loosely integrated, 
prestate identities of archaic origin. The emergence of nations 
shows how this kind of collective identity was transformed under 
the pressure of the modern state structure. The nation is a (not 
yet adequately analyzed) structure of consciousness that satisfies 
at least two imperatives. First, it makes the formally egalitarian 
structures of bourgeois civil law (and later of political democ- 
racy) in internal relations subjectively compatible with the par- 
ticularistic structures of self-assertion of sovereign states in ex- 
ternal relations. Second, it makes possible a high degree of social 
mobilization of the population (for all share in the national 
consciousness ). The French Revolution provides a model case for 
this; the nation emerged along with the bourgeois constitutional 
state and universal conscription. 

I have recalled the structures of state and nation building be- 
cause they can help decode the legitimation themes that accom- 
panied the formation of the bourgeois state. If for the sake of 
simplicity we restrict ourselves to controversies concerning the 
theory of the state, we can (very roughly) distinguish five com- 
plexes.*° These thematic strata run through several centuries. The 
first two reflect the constitution of the new level of justification, 
the other three the structures of the modern state and the nation. 


a. Secularization. With the functional specification of the tasks of 
public administration and government, there developed a concept of 
the political that called for politically immanent justification. Detach- 
ing the legitimation of state power from religious traditions thus be- 
came a controversy of the first order. So far as I can see, Marsilius of 
Padua (drawing on Aristotle in his Defensor Pacis of 1324) was one 
of the first, if not the first, to criticize the theory of translatio imperiz 
and thereby all theological justification.21 This controversy extended 
into the nineteenth century, when conservative theoreticians such as 
De Bonald and De Maistre once again sought to ground religiously 
the traditional powers of church, monarchy, and a society of estates. 

b. Rational Law. The great controversy between rational natural 
law and classical natural law, the effects of which also reached into 
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the nineteenth century, focused on working out a procedural type of 
legitimation.32 From Hobbes to Rousseau and Kant the leading ideas 
of rational agreement and self-determination were explicated to the 
extent that questions of justice and public welfare were stripped of 
all ontological connotations. This controversy dealt implicitly with the 
depreciation of a level of justification dependent on world views. 

c. Abstract Right and Capitalist Commodity Exchange. Rational 
natural law had, of course, not only a formal side but a material side 
as well. From Hobbes and Locke through the Scottish moral phil- 
osophers (Hume, Smith, Millar), the French Enlightenment phil- 
osophers (Helvetius, d’Holbach), and classical political economy to 
Hegel, there emerged a theory of civil society that explained the bour- 
geois system of civil law, the basic liberties of the citizen, and the 
capitalist economic process as an order that guaranteed freedom and 
maximized welfare.33 At the new level of justification only an order 
of state and society organized along universalistic lines could be de- 
fended. The controversy with the traditionalists concerned the histor- 
ical price exacted by bourgeois ideals; it concerned, that is, the rights 
of the particular, the limits of rationality—from the perspective of 
the present, the “dialectic of enlightenment.” 

d. Soverezgnty. The establishment of monarchic sovereignty within 
and without ignited a conflict that was carried out first along the fronts 
of the wars of religion. (See the political journalism of the Protestants 
after St. Bartholomew’s Night in 1572.) From Bodin to Hobbes the 
sovereignty question was then resolved in favor of absolutism. In the 
course of the eighteenth century there was an attempt to rethink 
princely sovereignty into sovereignty of the people, so that the external 
sovereignty of the state could be unified with political democracy. The 
sovereignty of the people was, of course, a diffuse battle cry, which 
was unfolded in the constitutional debates of the nineteenth century. 
In it various thought motifs flow together: the sovereign power of 
the state appears as the expression of a new principle of legitimation, 
of the domination of the third estate, and of national identity as well. 

e. Nation. This last complex has a special place insofar as national 
consciousness developed inconspicuously in very differentiated cultures, 
often on the basis of a common language, before it was dramatized 
in independence movements. Actually national identity became a con- 
troversial theme (in the nineteenth century) only where moderniza- 
tion processes were delayed, as in the succession states of the empire 
dissolved in 1804. A nationalism that served, as in the Bismarckian 
empire, to separate out internal enemies—Rezchsfeinde such as social- 
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ists, Poles, and Catholics—no longer reflected the legitimacy thematic 
of the bourgeois state in its formative period; rather it now reflected 
the legitimacy conflicts into which this state fell when it became clear 
that modern bourgeois society did not dissolve class structures but first 
gave them pure expression as socioeconomic class structures.?+ This 
shock became permanent in the face of the threat to legitimacy repre- 
sented since the nineteenth century, by the international labor move- 
ment. 


Up to this point we have discussed legitimation themes that 
emerged with the development of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and the establishment of the modern state. They are an 
expression of legitimation problems on a scale that remains hidden 
so long as one limits oneself, as Hennis does, to the few parapets 
of the class struggle, the few historically significant legitimation 
crises, to the bourgeois revolutions. The extent of what has to be 
legitimated can be surmised only if one contemplates the vestiges 
of the centuries-long repressions, the great wars, the small in- 
surrections and defeats, that lined the path to the modern state. 
I am thinking, for example, of the resistance to what moderniza- 
tion research calls ‘penetration’ (the establishment of admuinis- 
trative power)—-hunger revolts when the food supply broke 
down, tax revolts when public exploitation became unbearable, 
revolts against the conscription of recruits, and so forth. These 
local insurrections against the offshoots of the modern state 
trickled away in the nineteenth century.*° They were replaced by 
social confrontations of artisans, industrial workers, the rural 
proletariat. This dynamic produced new legitimation problems. 
The bourgeois state could not rely on the integrative power of 
national consciousness alone; it had to try to head off the conflicts 
inherent in the economic system and channel them into the po- 
litical system as an institutionalized struggle over distribution. 
Where this succeeded, the modern state took on one of the forms 
of social welfare state-mass democracy. 


IV 


4. In regard to the legitimation problems in developed capital- 
ist societies, I would like to make only a few remarks concerning 
a) a fundamental conflict which today gives rise to legitimation 
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problems, b) restrictive conditions on problem resolution, and 
c) two stages of delegitimation. 

a) The expression “social welfare state-mass democracy” men- 
tions two properties of the political system which are effective for 
legitimation. On the one hand, it tells us that the opposition to 
the system which emerged in the labor movement has been de- 
fused by regulated competition between political parties. Among 
other things, this has institutionalized oppositional roles, formal- 
ized and rendered permanent the process of legitimation, period- 
ized variations in legitimation and canalized the withdrawal of 
legitimation in the form of changes of regime, and finally it has 
involved everyone in the legitimation process as voting citizens. 

On the other hand, threats to legitimacy can be averted only 
if the state can credibly present itself as a social welfare state 
which intercepts the dysfunctional side-effects of the economic 
process and renders them harmless for the individual—after the 
fact, through a system of social security which is supposed to 
mediate the basic risks connected with weak positions in the 
market, and before the fact, through a system of securing the 
conditions of life that 1s supposed to function primarily by way 
of equal-opportunity access to formal schooling. In mass democ- 
racies, fulfilling this social welfare state program 1s, if not the 
foundation, at least a necessary condition of legitimacy; it pre- 
supposes of course an economic system relatively free of dis- 
turbances. Thus the state programmatically assumes the responsi- 
bility to make good deficiencies in the functioning of the economic 
process. There is today no disagreement concerning the structural 
risks built into developed capitalist economies. These have to do 
primarily with interruptions of the accumulation process condi- 
tioned by the business cycle, the external costs of a private pro- 
duction that cannot adequately deal with the problem situations 
it itself creates, and a pattern of privilege whose core is a struc- 
turally conditioned unequal distribution of wealth and income. 

The three great areas of responsibility against which the per- 
formance of the government is today measured are then: shaping 
a business policy that ensures growth, influencing the structure 
of production in a manner oriented to collective needs, and cor- 
recting the pattern of social inequality. The problem does not lie 
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in the fact that such things are expected of the state and that the 
state has to take them up in a programmatic way. The conflict 
—in which, with Claus Offe, we can see a source of legitimation 
problems—lies rather in the fact that the state is supposed to 
perform all these tasks without violating the functional cond1- 
tions of a capitalist economy, and this means without violating the 
complementarity relations that exclude the state from the eco- 
nomic system and, at the same time, also make it dependent on 
the dynamic of the economy.*® 

Viewed historically, the state was from the beginning supposed 
to protect a society determined normatively in its identity from 
disintegration, without ever having at its free disposal the capaci- 
ties for social integration, without ever being able, as it were, to 
make itself master of social integration. The modern state at first 
fulfilled this function by guaranteeing the prerequisites for the 
continued existence of a private economic system free of the state. 
Disturbances and undesired side effects of the accumulation pro- 
cess did not have to result in the withdrawal of legitimation so 
long as the interests harmed could count as private interests and 
be segmented. To the extent, however, that the capitalist eco- 
nomic process penetrated ever broader areas of life and subjected 
them to its principle of societal adaptation, the systemic character 
of bourgeois society was consolidated. The interdependence of 
conditions in these once-private domains increased the suscepti- 
bility to disturbance and also gave these disturbances a politically 
relevant scale. Thus the dysfunctional side effects of the economic 
process could less and less be segmented from one another and 
neutralized in relation to the state. From this there grew a general 
responsibility of the state for deficiencies and a presumption of 
its competence to eliminate them. This places the state in a di- 
lemma. On the one hand, the definitions of deficiencies and 
the criteria of success in dealing with them arise in the domain 
of political goal-settings that have to be legitimated; for the 
state has to deploy legitimate power if it takes on the catalog 
of tasks mentioned above. On the other hand, in this matter the 
state cannot deploy legitimate power in the usual way, to push 
through binding decisions, but only to manipulate the decisions 
of others, whose private autonomy may not be violated. Indirect 
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control is the answer to the dilemma, and the limits to the effec- 
tiveness of indirect contro] signal the persistence of this di- 
lemma.** 

The legitimation problem of the state today is not how to 
conceal the functional relations between state activity and the 
capitalist economy in favor of ideological definitions of the public 
welfare. This is no longer possible—at least not in times of eco- 
nomic crisis—and exposure by Marxism is no longer necessary. 
The problem consists rather in representing the accomplishments 
of the capitalist economy as, comparatively speaking, the best 
possible satisfaction of generalizable interests—or at least insin- 
uating that this 1s so. The state thereby programmatically obligates 
itself to keep dysfunctional side effects within acceptable limits. 
In this assignment of roles, the state provides legitimating sup- 
port to a social order claiming legitimacy. 

b. The state can prove itself as an aid to legitimation only if it 
successfully manages the tasks it has programmatically taken on; 
and to a considerable extent this can be checked. The legitimation 
theme that 1s today in the foreground can thus be located on the 
line between technocracy theories and participation models. I] 
shall not go into this now.*® But I would like to mention a series 
of restrictive conditions under which the state today must deal 
with those of its tasks effective for legitimation.*” 


1. The complementarity relationship between state and economy 
results in a goal conflict, of which there is a broadly effective aware- 
ness, especially in downward phases of the business cycle; the con- 
flict is between a policy of stability that has to adjust its measures to 
the independent, cyclical dynamic of the economic process and, on the 
other hand, a policy of reform meant to compensate for the social 
costs of capitalist growth, which policy requires investments irrespec- 
tive of the business situation and of profit considerations.*° 

2. The development of the world market, the internationalization 
of capital and labor,*! has also placed external limits on the national 
state’s latitude for action. The problems that arise for developing 
countries from international stratification can, it is true, be segmented 
to the point where they do not react back upon the legitimation process 
in developed countries. But the consequences of interlacing national 
economies with one another (e.g., the influence of multinational corpo- 
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rations) cannot be neutralized. The need for coordination at a supra- 
national level cannot easily be satisfied as long as governments have 
to legitimate themselves exclusively in terms of national decisions and 
thus have to react to national developments that are extremely non- 
synchronous. 

3. Until the middle of this century, national identity in advanced 
European countries was so strongly developed that legitimation crises 
could be headed off by nationalistic means if in no other way. Today 
there are growing indications not only that exhaustion has set in where 
national consciousness has been overstimulated, but that a process of 
erosion is underway in all the older nations. The disproportion be- 
tween worldwide mechanisms of system integration (world market, 
weapons systems, news media, personal communication) and the local- 
ized social integration of the state may be a contributing factor. Today 
it is no longer so easy to separate out internal and external enemies 
according to national characteristics. Characteristics relating to opposi- 
tion to the system serve as a substitute (as, e.g., in the recent “Radicals 
Decree” in the Federal Republic of Germany). Conversely, however, 
membership in the system cannot, it seems, be built up to a positive 
identifying characteristic. 

4. Nor are the sociostructural conditions particularly favorable for 
the “planning of ideology’’ (Luhmann). Horizontal and vertical ex- 
pansion of the educational system does make it easier to exercise 
social control through the mass media. But the symbolic use of politics 
(in the sense of M. Edelmann) thereby also becomes more and more 
susceptible to exercises in self-contradiction. (On the evening news, one 
watches the leaders of the Social Democratic Party spell out invest- 
ment control as a “forward-looking industrial policy.’’ The next day 
one reads Wehner’s denial in Der Spzegel: ‘“We live at a time in which 
semantics is decisive.” I am ignoring for the moment the selective 
circulation of Der Spiegel.) 


c. If under these restrictive conditions the state does not suc- 
ceed in keeping the dysfunctional side effects of the capitalist 
economic process within bounds acceptable to the voting public, 
if it is also unsuccessful in lowering the threshold of acceptability 
itself, chen manifestations of delegitimation are unavoidable. This 
is marked at first by symptoms of a sharpened struggle over dis- 
tribution, which proceeds according to the rules of a zero-sum 
game between the state’s share, the share of wages, and the rate of 
profit. The rate of inflation, the financial crisis of the state, and 
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the rate of unemployment—which can be substituted for one 
another only within limits—are measures of failure in the tasks 
of securing stability; the breakdown of reform politics is a sign 
of failure in the task of altering undesirable structures of pro- 
duction and privilege. At the moment, some of these symptoms 
can be found in the Federal Republic of Germany; yet the re- 
percussions in the political sphere are almost minimal. I do not 
have data at my disposal with which we might satisfactorily ex- 
plain this situation, and which would allow us to make a correct 
estimate of the weight of particular factors—for example, the role 
of a turn-around, emanating from the universities, which was 
consciously brought about through the mobilization of fear, much 
anthropological pessimism, adjuration of the virtues of subordt- 
nation, and little argument. 

Delegitimations on this level presuppose that the categories of 
rewards over which the distributional struggle is carried on are 
not themselves contested. One wants money, free time, and secur- 
ity. These “primary goods” are represented as neutral means for 
attaining an indefinite multiplicity of concrete ends selected ac- 
cording to values. These are certainly highly abstract means that 
can be employed for a number of purposes; nevertheless, these 
media lay down clearly circumscribed “opportunity structures.”’ 
In them is reflected a form of life, the form of life of private 
commodity owners who bring their property—labor power, prod- 
ucts, or means of payment—into exchange relations and thereby 
accommodate the capitalist form of mobilizing resources.*? I shall 
not go through the characteristics of this familial, vocational, and 
civil privatism in detail. Nor shall I criticize the form of life that 
has its crystallizing point in possessive individualism (McPher- 
son). I doubt, however, whether the form of life mirrored in 
system-conforming rewards can today—in the light of the alter- 
natives opened by capitalist development itself—still be as con- 
vincingly legitimated as it could in Hobbes’ time. Of course, 
such questions relevant to legitimation need not even be allowed 
if the powers that be are successful in further redefining practical 
questions into technical questions, if they are successful in pre- 
venting questions that radicalize the value-universalism of bour- 
geols society from even arising. 
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Otherwise the “‘pursuit of happiness’ might one day mean 
something different—for example, not accumulating material ob- 
jects of which one disposes privately, but bringing about social 
relations in which mutuality predominates and satisfaction does 
not mean the trrumph of one over the repressed needs of the 
other. In this connection it is important whether the educational 
systems can again be coupled to the occupational system, and 
whether discursive desolidification of the (largely externally con- 
trolled or traditionally fixed) interpretations of our needs in 
homes, schools, churches, parliaments, planning administrations, 
bureaucracies, in culture production generally, can be avoided. 


Vv 


In closing I would like to return to the conceptual-analytic 
starting point of our reflections. What is the significance of the 
reconstructive concept I am using in analyzing legitimation prob- 
lems? 

The treatment of legitimation problems by social scientists, 
including Marxist theoreticians,** today moves in Max Weber’s 
“sphere of influence.’’ The legitimacy of an order of domination 
is measured against the belzef in its legitimacy on the part of 
those subject to the domination. This is a question of the “belief 
that the structures, procedures, actions, decisions, policies, officials, 
or political leaders of a state possess the quality of rightness, of 
appropriateness, of the morally good, and ought to be recognized 
in virtue of this quality.” ** For systems theory (Parsons, Easton, 
Luhmann) this poses the question: With the help of which 
mechanisms can an adequate supply of legitimation be created, 
or through which functional equivalents can missing legitimation 
be replaced? *° Learning theorists accommodate the question of the 
sociopsychological conditions under which a belief in legitimacy 
arises in a theory of the motivation for obedience.*® Thus the 
empiricist replacement of legitimacy with what is held to be such 
allows for meaningful sociological investigations (the value of 
which will be decided by the success of the systems-theoretic and 
behaviorist approaches generally). 

But we may well want to ask what price the empiricist must 
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pay for the redefinition of his object. If the object domain 1s 
conceived in such a way that not legitimate orders but only orders 
that are held to be legitimate can belong to it, then the connection 
between reasons and motives that exists in communicative action 
is screened out of the analysis. At least any independent evalu- 
ation of reasons is methodically excluded—the researcher him- 
self refrains from any systematic judgment of the reasons on 
which the claim to legitimacy is based. Since the days of Max 
Weber this has been regarded as a virtue; however, even if one 
adopts this interpretation, the suspicion remains that legitimacy, 
the belief in legitimacy, and the willingness to comply with a 
legitimate order have something to do with motivation through 
‘good reasons.’ But whether reasons are ‘good reasons’’ can be 
ascertained only in the performative attitude of a partzczpant in 
argumentation, and not through the neutral observation of what 
this or that participant in a discourse holds to be good reasons. 
To be sure, the sociologist is concerned with the facticity of 
validity claims—for example, with the fact that the claim to 
legitimacy raised on behalf of a political order is recognized with 
specific frequencies in specific populations. But can he ignore the 
fact that normative validity claims meet with recognition because, 
among other reasons, they are held to be capable of discursive 
vindication, to be right, that is, to be well grounded? It is as with 
truth claims; the universality of this claim gives a sociologist the 
possibility of systematically checking the truth of an assertion 
independently of whether or not it is held to be true in a specific 
population. It can be decisive for an analysis to know whether a 
population acted on the basis of an accurate or a false opinion 
(e.g., to determine whether cognitive errors or other causes were 
principally responsible for observed failures). The case could 
be the same with the normative validity claim of political insti- 
tutions; for example, one might well want to know whether a 
certain party renounces obedience because the legitimacy of the 
state zs empty, or whether other causes are at work. To make that 
judgment we have to be able systematically to evaluate legitimacy 
claims in a rational, intersubjectively testable way. Can we do 
this? 

Hennis ts apparently of the opinion that we can. He holds a 
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“critical-normative demarcation of legitimacy from illegitimacy” 
to be absolutely necessary. But he does not specify the procedures 
or the criteria for this demarcation. He mentions legitimacy fac- 
tors: personal esteem, efficiency in managing public tasks, ap- 
proval of structures. But this personal authority 1s supposed to 
“spring from sources that can’t be rationally grounded.”” What 
can count as efficient task management is measured against stan- 
dards. These in turn are connected with those structures about 
whose legitimacy Hennis says only that they establish themselves 
in different national variants. He does not say what can count as 
a ground for the legitimacy of domination. To do so requires a 
concept of legitimacy with normative content. Hennis does not 
present us with such a concept, but he must have one, at least 
implicitly, in mind. The old-European style to his strategy of 
argumentation leads me to suspect connections with the classical 
doctrine of politics. 

In this tradition (which goes back to Plato and Aristotle) 
stand important authors who still possess a substantial concept of 
morality, normative concepts of the good, of the public welfare, 
and so on.** Neo-Aristotelianism in particular experienced a 
renaissance in the writings of Hannah Arendt, Leo Strauss, 
Joachim Ritter, and others. The very title under which Ritter 
published his studies of Aristotle, ‘“Metaphysics and Politics,” 
suggests the difficulty of their position. Classical natural law is a 
theory dependent on world views. It was still quite clear to 
Christian Wolff at the the end of the eighteenth century that 
practical philosophy “presupposes in all its doctrines ontology, 
natural psychology, cosmology, theology, and thus the whole of 
metaphysics.’ #® The ethics and politics of Aristotle are unthink- 
able without the connection to physics and metaphysics, in which 
the basic concepts of form, substance, act, potency, final cause, 
and so forth are developed. As Ritter puts it, in the polzs that 
which ts “‘by nature right’ is realized because ‘‘with the polzs the 
nature of man comes to its realization... whereas otherwise, 
where there is no polzs, man can exist as man only in possibility 
but not in actuality.” *° Today it is no longer easy to render the 
approach of this metaphysical mode of thought plausible. It is 
no wonder that the neo-Aristotelian writings do not contain sys- 
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tematic doctrines, but are works of high interpretive art that 
suggest the truth of classical texts through interpretation, rather 
than by grounding it. 

Thus certain reductive forms of Aristotelianism have a better 
chance. Withdrawing the theoretical claim of practical philoso- 
phy, they reduce it to a hermeneutics of everyday conceptions of 
the good, the virtuous, and the just in order then to certify that 
an unchangeable core of substantial morality is preserved in the 
prudent application of this knowledge. An example is Hennis’ 
use of Aristotle’s Topzcs for political science; another is Gadamer’s 
interpretation of the Nzcomachean Ethics: 


Philosophical ethics is in the same situation in which everyone finds 
himself. What counts as right, what we consent or object to in judging 
ourselves or others, follows our general ideas of what is good and 
just; but it acquires genuine determinateness only in the concrete 
reality of the case, which is not a case of applying a general rule.... 
The general, the typical, which alone can be said in a philosophical 
investigation given over to the generality of the concept, is not essen- 
tially different from what guides the wholly untheoretical, average 
general consciousness of norms in every practical-moral reflection. 
Above all it is not different from it insofar as it includes the same 
task of application to given circumstances that belongs to all moral 
knowledge, that of the individual no less than that of the statesman 
acting in everyone’s behalf.5° 


But if philosophical ethics and political theory can know nothing 
more than what is anyhow contained in the everyday norm con- 
sciousness of different populations, and if it cannot even know 
this in a different way, it cannot then rationally [begrundet] 
distinguish legitimate from illegitimate domination. [legitimate 
domination also meets with consent, else it would not be able to 
last. (One need only recall those days in which great masses of 
people came together in the squares and on the streets, without 
being pressured to do so, in order to acclaim an empire, a people, 
and a leader—was that an expression of anything other than an 
untheoretical, average norm consciousness?) If, on the other 
hand, philosophical ethics and political theory are supposed to 
disclose the moral core of the general consciousness and to re- 
construct it as a normative concept of the moral, then they must 
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specify criteria and provide reasons; they must, that 1s, produce 
theoretical knowledge. 

An interesting language-analytic variant (inspired by the work 
of Wittgenstein) of the same embarrassment can be found in 
Hannah Pitkin’s: Wattgenstein and Justice. She offers an inter- 
pretation of the dialogue on justice between Socrates and the 
Sophist Thrasymachus, which Plato reports in the first book of 
the Republic.*! If we view Thrasymachus from the perspective 
of contemporary discussion, he represents an empiricist stand- 
point; for him justice is just another name for the particular in- 
terests of the stronger. Socrates develops a normative concept of 
justice; whoever calls something unjust must apply standards and 
be able to ground them as well. Both start from the fact that a 
great discrepancy had arisen between the normative content of 
the concept “justice’’ as it was then understood by the Greeks 
and the contemporary institutions, actions, and practices, that 
were supposed to be legitimate and to embody justice. But Socrates 
turns the concept critically against the institutions, while Thrasy- 
machus deflates the concept for the purpose of describing behavior 
practiced in the name of justice. 

Pitkin shows the difference between the grammars of the two 
language games, in which the same term is used, in one case with 
quotation marks, in the other without. We assume different 
“grammatically” regulated attitudes when we say, on the one 
hand, “I like the picture,’ and on the other, “The picture is 
beautiful’ (for in the second case we can continue: ‘‘and yet I 
don't like it’). The situation ts analogous when we say: “X 
fought for a just cause,’’ and on the other hand: “X claimed to 
be fighting for a just cause’’ (for in the latter case we can con- 
tinue: “but he was actually pursuing his own interests’). The 
attitude we assume in employing normative concepts like justice, 
beauty, and truth (with which universal validity claims are con- 
nected) is evidently deeply rooted in human forms of life; a 
change of attitude to the neutral position of the observer has to 
alter the meaning of these terms. But what follows from this for 
a reconstruction of the validity claims and normative content of 
the concepts in question? According to Pitkin: “Our concepts are 
conventional, but the conventions on which these concepts rest 
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are not arbitrary; they are shaped by our human condition and 
conduct, by our forms of life.” °* That may well be. But who 
guarantees that the grammar of these forms of life not only 
regulates customs but gives expression to reason. It is only a small 
step from this conservative appropriation of the great traditions 
in terms of language games to the traditionalism of a Michael 
Oakeshott.®* This 1s also the position that Hennis adopts when, 
while presupposing virtue and justice as the validity basis of 
legitimate domination, he nevertheless has recourse only to cus- 
toms. 

I have discussed two concepts of legitimation, the empiricist 
and the normativist. One can be employed in the social sciences 
but is unsatisfactory because it abstracts from the systematic 
weight of grounds for validity; the other would be satisfactory 
in this regard but is untenable because of the metaphysical con- 
text in which it is embedded. I would like, therefore, to propose 
a third concept of legitimation, which I shall call the “recon- 
structive.” 

I shall begin by assuming that the proposition: ““Recommenda- 
tion X 1s legitimate’ has the same meaning as the proposition: 
‘Recommendation X is in the general (or public) interest,’ 
where X can be an action as well as a norm of action or even a 
system of such norms (in the case we are considering, a system 
of domination). “X is in the general interest’ is to mean that 
the normative validity claim connected with X counts as justt- 
fied.°* The justifiability of competing validity claims is decided 
by a system of possible justifications; a single justification is called 
a legitimation. The reconstruction of given legitimations can con- 
sist, first, in discovering the justificatory system, S, that allows 
for evaluating the given legitimations as valid or invalid in S. 
“Valid in S”’ is to mean only that anyone who accepts S—a myth 
or a cosmology or a political theory—must also accept the grounds 
given in valid legitimations. This necessity expresses a consistency 
connection resulting from the internal relations of the justificatory 
system. 

In taking a justification up to this threshold, we have inter- 
preted a belief in legitimacy and tested its consistency. Along this 
hermeneutic path alone, however, we do not arrive at a judgment 
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of the legitimacy that is believed in. Nor does comparison of the 
belief in legitimacy with the institutional system justified take 
us much further. Assuming that idea and reality do not split apart, 
what 1s needed is rather an evaluation of the reconstructed justifi- 
catory system itself. This brings us back to the fundamental ques- 
tion of practical philosophy. In modern times it has been taken 
up reflectively as a question of the procedures and presuppositions 
under which justifications can have the power to produce con- 
sensus. I have mentioned the theory of justice of John Rawls, 
who examines how the original situation would have to be con- 
stituted so that a rational consensus about the basic decisions and 
basic institutions of a society could come to pass. Paul Lorenzen 
examines the methodic norms of the speech practice that makes 
rational consensus possible in such practical questions. Finally 
Karl-Otto Apel radicalizes this question with regard to the unt- 
versal and necessary—that is, transcendental—presuppositions of 
practical discourse; the normative content of the universal pre- 
suppositions of communication is supposed thereby to form the 
core of a universal ethics of speech.*? This is the point of con- 
vergence toward which the attempts to renew practical philosophy 
today seem to strive. 

Even if we assent to this thesis, an objection comes readily to 
mind. Every general theory of justification remains peculiarly 
abstract in relation to the historical forms of legitimate domina- 
tion. If one brings standards of discursive justification to bear on 
traditional societies, one behaves in an historically ‘‘unjust’’ man- 
ner. Is there an alternative to this historical injustice of general 
theories, on the one hand, and the standardlessness of mere his- 
torical understanding, on the other? The only promising program 
I can see is a theory that structurally clarifies the historically ob- 
servable sequence of different levels of justification and recon- 
structs 1t as a developmental-logical nexus.°® Cognitive develop- 
mental psychology, which is well corroborated and which has 
reconstructed ontogenetic stages of moral consciousness in this 
way, can be understood at least as a heuristic guide and an 
encouragement. 
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from the same definition of the situation and do not disagree about the 
claims to validity that they reciprocally raise. The following schema lo- 
cates the extreme case of consensual interaction in a system of different 
types of social action. Underlying this typology is the question of which 
categories of validity claims participants are supposed to raise and to 
react to. 


Social Action 


aN Action awe 
Action Oriented to Consensual Openly Strategic Latently Strategic 
Reaching vat eT 
Action Discourse Manipulation Systematically 
Distorted 
Communication 


These action types can be distinguished by virtue of their relations to the 
validity basis of speech: 

a) Communicative vs. Strategic Action. In communicative action a 
basis of mutually recognized validity claims is presupposed; this is not the 
case in strategic action. In the communicative attitude it is possible to 
reach a direct understanding oriented to validity claims; in the strategic 
attitude, by contrast, only an indirect understanding via determinative 
indicators is possible. 

b) Action Oriented to Reaching Understanding vs. Consensual Action. 
In consensual action agreement about implicitly raised validity claims can 
be presupposed as a background consensus by reason of common defint- 
tions of the situations; such agreement is supposed to be arrived at in 
action oriented to reaching understanding. In the latter case strategic ele- 
ments may be employed under the proviso that they are meant to lead 
to a direct understanding. 

Cc) Action vs. Discourse. In communicative action it is naively sup- 
posed that implicitly raised validity claims can be vindicated (or made 
immediately plausible by way of question and answer). In discourse, by 
contrast, the validity claims raised for statements and norms are hy- 
pothetically bracketed and thematically examined. As in communicative 
action, the participants in discourse retain a cooperative attitude. 

d) Manipulative Action vs. Systematically Distorted Communication. 
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